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^.Conversati its on Natural History and the universe; reflections om 
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Reading Selections, both foreign and domestic, are alreadj 
«o numerous, that some apology may be expected for making 
ao adilition to the number. \ popular Knglish Compiler, the 
late Lindiey Murray, has very properly remarked, thaty 
<< Performances of this kind are of so great utility, that fresh 
productions of them, and new attempts to improve the 
young mind, will scarcely be deemed superfluous, if the 
writer makes his compilation instructive and interesting^and 
sufficiently distinct from others." 

A good book, if read repeatedly year after year, by com- 
pulsion, will become tedious if not di<^gusting to most child* 
ren. To prevent this injurious eft'ect upon young mindty 
novelty and variety are esnentially necessary ; — and equally 
•o, Cjpr the progressiva &o<{0!reinent cif^knoVlj^cJ^e. 

My f<»rmer publications iMr'^jie fr^stfu^jfij/r^-of the rising 
generation, " The iMoral rn8t'ru''ctor,*'and'*'*l*lea8ing Com- 
panion," having met with*ex|eHSitf arM^espectable patron- 
age, and the one being iietai^u^fl^mr %ti^ highest, and the 
other for the lowest cUss^s^'of ^peatjeps. in-schools, I have 
been encouraged to prp pare a. 6lalL<(. Wok/ adapted to the 
middle classes, generally ihcludmg ^children from nine to 
twelve years old. 

In the parts seliected from foreign publications, I have 
endeavoured to make alterations, harmonizing the senti* 
ments and style with those of our own country, particular- 
ly in reference to the Kuropean distinctions of ranks and 
orders, of lordft^ nobles^ common people^ the vulvar 9 J^e» 

Descriptions of the visiblf' productions, wonders, and 
beauties of Nature, are generally intensely interesting to 
cliildren, and consequently well calculated to teach them 
tlie important habit of attending to the subject, without 
which their progress in the art of reading must be very 
slow. — Accordingly, and also with a view to excite an ar- 
dent taste for the studies of Nature, and admiration of the 
intelligence, wisdom, and beneficence of the Supreme 
Author of the universe, I have devoted a considerable por- 
tion of this work to those subjects. 
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Intelli^nt parents and teachers, it is believed, will ex- 
case the large propurtion of lessons inteiifietl to estublish in 
the tender mind, a permanent love of lational reading and 
mental improvement. An invincible taste lor mental grati- 
fications is probably the most etfectual defence against the 
temptations of sensual excesses, and vicious habits. 

The precepts designed to impress the minds of children 
with the advantages of intlustry-, temperance, and economy, 
not only in respect to reputation an<l health, but also to 
competence and happiness, may be tliouglit premature by 
some, in a book for children, who liaxe not yet contracted 
the opposite habitf. My apology is, tliat chililhood should 
be warned against the dant;ers to be avoided in youth ; — • 
for it is easier to avoid a whirlpool or [uecipice, with know- 
ledge and li;»ht to direct our course, than to escape, after 
we find ourselves whirling and dizzy in tlie niidst of ignor- 
ance, darkness, and weakness. 

The miscellaneous articles in the third part, consisting 
chieHy of moral lectures and essavs. historical examples 
of filial and fraternal love, curiosities, familiar aniusin"; dia- 
logues, fables and poetry, will probably tend to cultivate 
benevolent dispositions and amia!)le manners, and at the 
same time to introduce the essentiiil haliit of thinkTrig, while 
reading, anfl )Ht>lluta/tri^ Hfi?*? ^*5Pf •*'''^ ^'^*^ voice the same 
as if speak ii>jj{ii*r{ tl^if s*{lme*;$ut)jej&C.^ • 

A school book, coritaiiiiB^.th<:*l)eclaration of Independ- 
ence and the Const ijMticJrrtiJ'tte^ United >tates, uith some 
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comprising the political creed of the people, are «lepended 
on in part, to entitle the Mental Museum to the preference 
over British compilations, now in jreneral use. in American 
schools. Another sufficient objectio?i to these foreij^n com- 
pilations, which has frequently been urjieil by eminent 
American writers on Kducation, and Teachers, is, that the 
aubjects of the lessons are generally too ahstract and met- 
aphysical to suit the age and capacities of children. The 
great disproportion of poetry has also been justly objected to. 

JESSE TORREY, J UN, 
CfermantowUf Dec. 22, 1828.^ 
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RULES AND OBSERVATIONS 

¥0R ASSISTINO CHILDREN TO READ WITH FROFRIBTT. 



I. All the simple sounds should be pronounced with ful- 
ness, distinctness, and energy ; particuUrlj the vowels, on 
the proper utterance of whicn, the force and beautj of pro- 
nunciation sreatlj depend. 

The simple sounds, especially those siffnified by the letters 
If r, s« ih^ and sh^ are often very imperfectly pronounced by 
young persons. B and p are apt to be confounded : so are d 
and tf s and Zy f and v. The letters v and w are often 
sounded the one for the other: thus, wine is pronounced vine; 
and vinegar, winegar. The diphthong otr, is, in some words, 
vulgarly sounded like er: as feller, meller, winder: instead 
of follow, mellow, window. When several consonants, proper 
to be sounded, occur in the beginning or at the end of words, 
It is a very common error to omit one of them in pronunci- 
ation : as in the words asps, casks, guests, breadth, fifth, 
twelfth, strength, hearths. Not sounding the letter h, when 
it is proper to sound this letter, is a great fault in pronunci- 
ation, and very difficult whoUy to correct. 

When children have acquired any improper habits with 
respect to simple sounds, the best mode of correction is, to 
make them frequently repeat words and sentences, in which 
those sounds occur. When the simple sounds are thoroughly 
understood and acquired, the various combinations of them 
into syllables and words will be easily effected. 

11. In order to give spirit and propriety to pronunciation, 
due attention must be paid to accent, emphasis, and cadence. 

When we distinguish a syllable by a greater stress of the 
voice, it is called accent. When we thus distinguish any word 
in a sentence, it is called emphasis. It is difficult to give pre- 
cise rules for placing the accent: but the best general direc- 
tion, is, to consult the most approved pronouncing dictionaries^ 
and to imitate the practice of the most correct speakers. 

There are in every sentence, some word or words, on which 
the sense of the rest depends; and these must always be 
distinguished by a fuller and stronger sound of voice, whether 
they are found in the beginning, the middle, or at the end of 
the sentence. It is highly improper to lay an emphasis on 
words of little importance. Words put in opposition to each 
other, are always emphatical : as ^^ Here V arci ml««Ta\)U ^\i>\\. 
B ■ • ' • •• » 



here I shall be happy?^ « Children," sajs Beattie, "arc not 
often taught to read with proper emphasis. When books are 

gut before them which they do not understand, it is impossi- 
le thej should applj it properly. Let them, therefore, read 
nothing but what is level to their capacity. Let them read 
deliberately, and with attention to every word. Let them be 
set right, not only when they misapply the emphasis, but also 
cautioned against the opposite extremes of too forcible and 
too feeble an application of it : for, by the former of these 
faults, they become affected in their utterance; and by the 
latter, insipid." That children may be enabled to apply the 
emphasis with judgment, they should carefully study the sub- 
ject, and ascertain the meaning of every difficult word and 
sentence, previously to their being called to read to the 
teacher. 

As emphasis consists in raising the voice, cadence, signifies 
the falling of it. Towards the close of a sentence, the cadence 
takes place, unless the concluding words be emphatical. It 
shoulcl always be easy and gradual, not abrupt; and should 
never be expressed in a feeble and languid manner. Even the 
ialiiDg of the voice may be managed with spirit and variety. 

in. As the art of reading greatly depends on the proper 
management or the breath, it should be used with economy. 
The voice ought to be relieved at every stop ; slightly at a 
comma, more leisurely at a semicolon, or a colon, and com- 
pletely at a period. 

A due attention to this rule, will prevent a broken, faint, 
and languid voice, which is the usual fault of ignorant readers. 
It will enable the reader to preserve the command of his voice; 
to pronounce the longest sentence with as much ease as the 
shortest ; and to acquire that freedom and energy, with which 
a person of judgment naturally expresses his perceptions^ 
emotions, and passions, in common discourse. 

The comma marks the shortest pause; the semicolon, a 
pause double that of the comma ; the colon, double that of the 
si*micolon ; and the period, double that of the colon. A dash 
following a stop, shows that the pause is to be greater than if 
the stop were alone ; and when used by itself, requires a 
pause of such length as the sense alone can determine. A 
paragraph requires a pause double that which is proper at a 
perii'd. 

The points of interrogation and exclamation, are uncertain 

Us to their time. The pause which they demand is equal to 

a semicolon, a colon, or a period, as the sense may require. 

Thejr should be attended with an ele\at\ou of the voice. The 
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parenthesis, unless accompanied with a stop, requires but a 
small pause. It generally marks a moderate depression of 
the voice. 

IV. Let the tone of the voice, in reading, be the same as 
it would be in speaking on the same subject. 

To render this rule proper and effectual, children should 
be taught to speak slowlj, distinctly, and with due attention 
to the sentiments they express. The mode of speaking is 
then only to be imitated by the reader, when it is just and 
natural. 

v. Endeavour to vary and modulate the voice, according 
to the nature of the subject, whether it be in a solemn, a 
serious, a familiar, a gay, a humorous, or an ironical strain. 

It would be highly improper to read an interesting narra- 
tive, with an air of negligence ; to express warm emotions of 
the heart, with cold indifference ; and to pronounce a |)assage 
of S^cripture, on a sublime and important subject, with the 
familiar tone of common conversation. On the other hand, 
it would be absurd to read a letter on trivial subjects, in a 
mournful straigj or a production of gaiety and hujuiouri with 
grave formaliijJC 

VI. In reading verse, the same general directions must be 
observed, as have beon gireii fbr reading prose. 

Narrative, didactic, descriptive, and pathetic pieces, have 
the same peculiar tone and manner, in poetry as in prose. 
A singing note, and making the lines jingle by laying too 
great stress on the rhyming words* should be particularly 
avoided. A very small pause ought to be made at the end of a 
line, unless the sense, or some of the usual marks of pause, 
require a considerable one. The great rule for reading verse, 
as well as prose, is to read slowly, distinctly, and in a natural 
tone of voice. 



We shall now caution young readers against some faults 
which many are apt to commit. In doing this, it will un- 
avoidably happen, that a few of the preceding observations 
will, in some respects, be repeated; but this confirmation of 
the rules will, it is presumed, be no disadvantage to the 
learners. A display of the various errors in reading* incident 
to children, make a greater impref^^ion^ t\\«LW AV^il^wnw^ >«\\v5^ 
are positive f and point only to theptopml^ ^l i^x^tcw\^v^>Cvs^ 
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1. Avoid too loud) or too low a voice. 

An overstrained voice is very inconvenient to the reader, 
as well as disgusting to the hearer. It exhausts the reader's 
spirits ; and prevents the proper management and modula- 
tion of his voice, according to the sense of his subject ; and 
it naturally leads into a tone. Too low a voice is not so in- 
convenient to the speaker, as the other extreme : but it is 
very disagreeable to the hearer. It is always ofiensive to an 
audience, to observe any thing in the reader or speaker, that 
marks indolence or inattention. When the voice is naturally 
too loud, or too low, young persons should correct it in their 
ordinary conversation : by this means they will learn to avoid 
both the extremes, in reading. They should begin the sen- 
tence with an even, moderate voice, which will enable them 
to rise or fall as the subject requires. 

£. Avoid a thick, confused, cluttering voice. 

It is very disagreeable to hear a person mumble, clip, or 
swallow his words ; leaving out some syllables in the long 
words, and scarcely ever pronouncing some of the short ones; 
but hurrying on without any care to give his words their full 
sound, 01^ his hearers the full sense of them. This fault is 
not easily cured. The best means of mendifig it, is to en- 
deavour, both in conversation and reading, to pronounce 
every word in a deliberate, clear, and distinct manner. 

3. Be careful to read neither too quickly nor too slowly. 
A precipitant reader leaves no room for pauses ; fatigues 

himself; and lowers the dignity of his subject. His hearers 
lose much of what is delivered, and must always be dissatis- 
fied with a reader who hurries and tires them. Children are 
▼ery apt to read too fast, and to take a pleasure in it, think- 
ing that they who pronounce the words with the greatest rapid- 
ity, are the best scholars. — The heavy, dronish, sleepy reader, 
and who often makes pauses where there should be none, is 
also very disagreeable. If he hems and yawns between the 
periods, he is still more so. 

4. Study to avoid an irres;ular mode of pronunciation. 

It is a great fault in reading;, to raise and fall the voice by 
fits and starts ; to elevate and depress it unseasonably with- 
out regard to sense or stops ; or always to begin a sentence 
with a high voice, and conclude it with a low one ; or, on the 
contrary, to begin with a low voice, and conclude with a high 
one. To avoid these errors, the sentence should not be begun 
-ut too high, or too low a key ; regard «ll\B\Ad\^« V^.^ V^ ^^^ 
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nature of the points, and the length of the periods ; and the 
reader^s mind should be attentive to the subject, sense, and 
spirit of his author. 

5. With the utmost care avoid a flat, dull, uniform voice, 
without emphasis or cadence, or a proper regard to the sense 
of what is reading. 

Hiis is a practice to which children who do not love learn- 
ing, and who are tired with their lessons, are verj^ prone. 
Wh^n this mode of reading becomes habitual, it is painful to 
the hearer, and very difficult to be remedied. The best means 
of CviTt are those prescribed for the preceding error : for if 
the mind be attentive to the sentiments delivered, the voice 
Viil be adapted to their nature and importance. 

6. Reading with an improper tone, is a ereat and common 
fault of learniers, and must be carefully avoided. 

No habit is more easy to be contracted than this, or harder 
to be overcome. This unnatural tone in reading;, is always 
disgusting to persons of sense and delicacy. Some have a 
squeaking tone. Persons whose voices are shHIl and weak, 
or overstrained, are apt to fall into this tone. — Some have a 
singing or canting note : others assume a high, swelling tone. 
These lay too much stress on every sentence, and violate 
every rule of decent pronunciation. — Some affect an awful 
and striking tone, attended with solemn grimace ; as if they 
wished to move the reader with every word, whether the 
weight of the subject supports them or not. — Some have a set, 
uniform tone of Voice, which has already been noticed. Others 
have a strange, whimsical, whining tone, peculiar to them- 
selves, and not easy to be described. They are continually 
laying the emphasis on words which do mrt require iir de- 
serve it. 

To avoid all kinds of unnatural and disas^reeable tones, we 
should read with the s^ame ease and freedom that would 
mark our private conversation, on the same subject. We 
do not hear persons converse in a tone : if we did, we should 
laugh at them. " Do not," sajs Or. Watts, " affect to 
clians^e that natural and easy sound with which you speak, 
for a strange, new, awkward tone, as some do when they 
begrin to read. We should abnost be persuaded that the 
speaker and the reader were two different persons, if our 
eyes did not tell us the contrarj^." 

IVe shall close these rules and obser^aWo^** Vj ^x^xbi^v^ 
B 2 
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of considerable importance to young persons who are desirous 
of learning to read well. Few rules on the subject are intel- 
ligible to children, unless illustrated by the voice of a com- 
petent instructer. Thej should, therefore, pay great attention 
to the manner in which their teacher, and other persons of 
approved skill, perform the business of reading. They should 
observe their mode of pronouncing the words, placing the 
emphasis, making the, pauses, managing the voice, and adapt- 
ing to the various subjects th|Mread ; ana, in all these respects, 
endeavour to imitate them as'nearly as possible^— [•Mui*rtfy* 
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FAMILIAR CONVRRSATIONS ON NATITRAL HISTORY AND 
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CHAPTER 1. 

CONYERSATIONS ON NATVRAI» HISTOBTf &C. 

•^ SECTION I. 
Farm of the Earth — its sutface, 8pring$p.and rivers. 

"0 Nature ! all-sufficient, over all ! 

Enrich me with the knowledge of thy works!'' 

1 WERE we to trust to appearances, as they present 
themselves to our limited powers of Tision, we might be 
led to conclude (as was the opinion of some of the anci- 
ents,) that the earth is a wide extended flat, bounded by 
the horizon. 

2 This belief, however, is now completely exploded, 
and the figure of the earth demonstrated to be globular, by 
the voyages of a number of circumnavigators, from the 
days of the famous JUagellan down to those of our illustri- 
ous countryman. Captain Cook. 

3 By these voyagers it has been fully ascertained, that 
a vessel leaving Europe in a certain direction, mny return 
to the point from whence she set out, without altering her 
course farther than is necessary to avoid intervening ob- 
stacles, or give her, what the sailors call sea room. 

4 'I he spHerity of the earth is also apparent from the 
circumstance, that two ships at sea, sailing in contrary 
directions till they lose sight of each other, first do so by 
the disappearance of the hulls and lower rigging, and 
afterwards of the higher sails and topmoL^ta* T\\^ T^wTki^.^^ 
aea^f from North to South, is evidenl trom l\v^ ^vxAsASk^^ 
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northern stars to the horizon, till they actaally disappear 
to those who travel far southward ; and from East to West, 
by the difference of sun-rise in proportion as we go cast- 
ward or westward. 

5 Tfie form of the earth bein^ therefore proved by ar- 
guments the most incontrovertible, to be that of a globe 
or sphere, permit us here to pause and acknowledge the 
wisdom and goodness of the Creator* as manifested In that 
particular form. This wisdom and g(MKlness is highly 
apparent, whm we consider that this is the most capa- 
cious, compact, and durable of all figures, the most con- 
yenient ffir a body in motion, for the equal distribution of 
light and heat, for the proper disposal of land and w attr, 
as well as for the beneficial influence of the winds. 

6 In casting our eyes abniad over the face of the earth, 
we observe it covered with two great bodies of Land and 
Water; but as it is to the appendages and productions of 
the former ^e mean first to direct our thoughts, we will 
leave the consideration of Nature's mighty reservoir, and 
the wonders <^the Ocean, to an after oceasiim, and will 
proceed to consiA||r the magnificent scene which the drjf 
land presents. 

7 The first thing that here strikes the imagination, is 
that wonderful diversity every where observable, and 
those numerous inequalities so conspicuous on its surface. 
On one part, we behold the gently rising hillock, scarcely 
perceptible amidst the surrounding level ; In another, the 
tremendous precipice, yawning horribly over the moun- 
tain's brow ! Here a deep-sunk glen, imbosomed among^ 
rocks, recedes from the eye, and screens the little rivulet 
that glides along its bottom ; there, the lofty summits of 
the Jndes and the Mpsn with cloud capt tops wrapt In gar- 
ments of perpetual snow, bid defiance to vegetation, or 
smile above the blast in sunshine, while the reverberating 
sound of distant thunder proclaims the raging of the 
storm below. 

8 Water is not only one of those necessary elements of 
which our very means of existence are composed, but it 
administers to our wants and conveniences on a variety 
of occasicms, and in many different shapes. 

9 With water our choicest bread is mixed, and it makes 
oar best beverage. By water the beasts of the field, and 

the fowls of tbe air, quench their lhk%X *^ w\4Vj^ \iv&^8jcc&^^'\\ 
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the lofty cedar of Lebanon denves its nutrime nt, as well 
as the tender herb that ereepeth against the wall. B7 
this necessary and useful fluid we are assisted in many a 
tedious and laborious operation : — Formed into canals it 
■ helps the deep-laden barj^e forward in its prog:re8S ; con- 
fined into dams it sets the ponderous oiilUwheel in motion; 
or evaporated into steam, it puts in play the massy arms 
of the huge engine^ 

10 But how does it come to pass that water is rendered 
thus serviceable ? It is partly owing to the wise manner in 
which the great Creator distributes it from his treasures, 
by causing Springs to take their rise in elevated situa- 
tions, and partly from the general law impressed upnn 
fluids to regain their level, that water is impelh d for- 
ward in its course, and made to surmount so many obsta- 
cles in its progress to the sea« while its suitable cunsistercy 
fits it for being eaajily turned aside, and diverted into sueli 
other channels as the necessities iif man may require. 

11 ^Mde and extended plains also etiver a cnnsiderHhle 
portion of the face of our globe, and these are not ^ifht^ut 
their uses. Did nothing hut huge mountainous diNtriets, 
intercepted by deep vallies, pr^^sent themselveb, what 
room would be left fnr til lajre? \l^hat incredible labour 
and fatigue in travelling ! What insurmountable barriers 
to the purposes of trade and e.ommere»» ! But these facili- 
tate the operations of agriculture, and cause the stubborn 
glebe to be broken up ^irh ease. Carriages with im- 
mense burdens j^lide along on the level of a rail-way; 
the traveller on horseback, enveloped in darkness, pur- 
sues his journey without danger of stumbling ; the loaded 
wagon 18 wheeled onwards without interruption ; and the 
swift post flies with astonishing celerity on the wings of 
business. — Buttan^a Book of jyature. 



SECTION II. 

Tfie (Pcean. 



1 The ocean, rolling its surges from clime to clime, is, 
undoubtedly, the most MUgust object under the whole 
heavens. A spectacle of magnificence and grandeur 
which fills the mind, and engrosaeatUeulm^oiX^Vc^VOGLvSl 
Imaffination. 
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^ What an immrnse and mighty assemblage of watery 
particles must be contained in the great deep, and what 
a prodigious extent of the earth's surface doth it cover ! 

3 The most perceptible agitation in this world of water 
that strikes our senses, is that occasioned by the influence 
of the windy when the raging billows heave their tumul- 
tuous throes, and threaten destruction to the affrighted 
mariner ; yet this motion, even in the most violent storms, 
is said to be confined only to its surface. That occasioned 
by the currents, however, must descend to the bottom^ 
and be particularly strong among those narrow and deep 
inequalities most apt to pnkluee them. The bottom of 
the sea, like the surface of the earth, is overspread with 
mountains, intersected with inequalities. In all mountain- 
ous places currents will be violent ; in all places where 
the bottom of tke sea is level, they will be almost imper- 
ceptible. 

4 Whirlpools appear to be no other than the eddies of 
the water formed by the action of two or more opposite 
currents. The Enripus, nigh the Grecian coast, and 
famous for the death of Aristotle, alternately absorbs and 
rejects the water seven times in twenty-four hours. The 
Cbarybdis, near the straits of Sicily, rejects and absorbs 
the water thrice in twenty-four hours ; and the greatest 
known whirl|mol in the world, that in the Norway sea, 
which is affirmed to be upwards of twenty leagues in cir- 
eumferencci is said to absorb for six hours, whales, shipsf 
and every thing that comes near it, and afterwards re- 
turns them in the same quantity of time as it drew them 
in. 

5 But that which gives to the sea its unremitting and 
universal impulse, which suffers it not to riBst for a single 
moment over all its wide extended bounds, but keeps it 
in perpetual agitation, and makes it* as it were, remain 
vigorous, and acquire health by exercise, from one ex- 
tremity of the earth to the other, is that wonderful and 
truly surprising phenomenon of nature, the flux and reflux 
of the tides. 

6 This wonderful phenomenon, so inconceivable to the 
ancients, is accounted for by the moderns, on the princi- 
ple of gravitation, and has been demonstrated to be under 
tAfi Infliience of the moon ; but from whatever secondary 

cause it may proceed, there can he uo f\t[^\i\i\. «k»\a \.Vk» ^vit^ 
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that the waters of the sea ebb and flow alternately twice 
in the course of something less than twenty-five hours^ 
with the greatest regularity. 

7 Among the wonders of the great deep* we may justly 
reckon those awful phenomena, termed fVaUr^spwU* ; yet 
these no doubt have their uses. — 'I'hey are of two kinds ; 
one of which is no other than a thick compressed cloud, 
reduced to a small space by contrary winds, which, 
blowing at the same time from many corners, give it a 
cyfjndric form* and cause the water to fall by its own 
weight. The quantity of water is so great* and the fall 
so sudden and precipitate, that if* unfortunately* one of 
these spouts break on a\essel, it shatters it to pieces* and 
sinks it in an instant. It is asserted* and possibly with 
foundation* that these spouts may be bn>ken and destroy* 
ed by the commotion which the firing of cannon excite in 
the air. 

8 The other kind of water-spout is called a typhon^ i 
and does not descend from the clouds, but rises up from 
the sea with great violence. •* These Water- sjiouts,** 
Tlievenot observes* <• are also very dangerous* fur if they 
fall on a vessel, they entangle In the sails so much* that 
sometimes they raise \t up* and afterwards let it fall with 
such violence as to sink it; or* at least, if they do not lift 
the vessel up* they tear all the sails* or let the water they 
contain fall on it, which often sinks it to the bottom.^' — lb. 



SECTION III. 
The Uses of the Ocean. 

** Adoring own 



The hand Aknight}', who its channeU'd bed 
Immeasurable sunk, and pour'd abroad,. . 
Fenc*d with eternal mounds, the fluid sphere 
"With eveiy wind to waft large commerce on* 
Join pole to pole, consociate sever'd worlds 
And link in bonds of intercourse and love 
Earth's universal family.' 
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1 The Ocean* as we have already observed* is the great 
reservoir of nature, the mighty source of evaporation, 
which supplies the earth with fert\l\l^« \)^ ^^>i^\v\^N^'t 
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eloads to drop down (atness. <' It is," in the words of an 
elegant admirer of Nature's works, «tlie capacious cis- 
tern of the universe, which admits as into a receptable, 
and distributes as a reservoir, whatever waters the whole 
globe. There is not a fountain that gushes in the unfre- 
quented desert, nor a rivulet that flows in the remotest 
continent, nor a cloud that swims in the highest regions 
of the firmament^ but is fed by this alUreplenishing 
source." 

3 Thus, in the great, as well as in the lesser world, a 
continual circulation is kept up. The waters of the ^ 
clouds ascend from the sea in vapours ; they descend to ' 
the earth in showers, and return again to the deep in 
rivers, after having watered and fertilized the earth. The 
ocean, instead of being a bar of separation, is the great 
bond of union among the nations; for look at a map, and 
behold with admiration bow wisely the sea, which the 
ancients lo(»ked upon as an impassable gulf, is disposed . 
and distributed for connecting the remotest realms, and 
facilitating the intercourse of one nation with another. 

5 **By means of this element we travel farther than birds 
of the strongest pinion fly, and discover tracts which the 
Yulture's eye has never seen. We make a visit to nations 
that lie drowned in midnight slumbers, when every in- 
dustrious person on this part of the globe is bestirring 
himself in all the hurry of business. We cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with the sun-burnt Negro and shivering Ice- 
lanHer. We cross the flaming line, we penetrate almost to 
the pole, and wing our way even round the globe." 

.4 'i*he ocean is the great vehicle of commerce, and, in- 
stead of limitting the industry of man, enlarges his sphere^ 
and excites him to action. There go the ships which trans- 
port the produce of nations from clime to clime, and enable 
one people to supply their wants from the abundance of 
another. And here permit us to observe that the arts of 
ship building and navigation have, indeed, been of incal- 
culable benefit to mankind. How astonishing, that such 
an enormous and heavy mass as a large ship, should be so 
constructed as to be made to swim in water, with all her 
crew, stores, and appendages ! Yet such masses are not 
only made to swim, but are constructed in such a manner 
as to move at the lightest breeze^ and be guided in their 
ffourae hy a very small helm. 
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5 These considerations alone might excite our surprise^ 
even if the vessel did no more than coast it along* with- 
out losing sight of land ; but» by the sister art of navigation^ 
she is carried into the immense depths of the ocean, and 
made to find her way through pathless tracts, and across 
a distance of some thousand miles extent ; and this by 
night and by day, foul weather and fair ; as well when the 
sky is overcast as when it is clear, without the smallest 
danger of mistaking her port, or missing her desired ha- 
ven. 

6 Through this element are imported, at a small ex- 
pense, the productions and rarities of almost every country; 
and while the workmanship of our artisans, and the pro- 
duce of. ourniaufacturers are widely diffused among the 
nations, our tables are furnished from the remotest corners 
of the globe. 

7 And in this place we eannot pass without noticing 
how different our modern voyages from those undertaken 

I by the ancients, who, even in the mildest climates, and in 
seas the least tempestuous, ventured only from their har- 
bours in the summe^ months! and for this we are indebted 
to the Load-Stone. It is the faithful and unerring guide 
which now conducts the pilot with sr» much certainty in 
the unbounded ocean, and enables the merchant to trans- 
port his goods at such a trifling expence, that a ship of 
six hundred tons burden, and navigated by between thirty 
and forty men, can be made to transport as many gcmds 
at a time, as would require upwards of twelve hundred 
horses and a proportionate number of men to manage 
them ! What a difference in point of saving, were it nm 
more than the victuals and provender made use of by such 
a number of men and horses! 

8 By the invention of navigation, and the discovery of 
the magnet, we are enabled so correspond with the most 
uncultivated barbarian in the isles of the sea, and hold 
converse, as it were, with those who dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the earth. By means of these, savages the 
most distant may be humanized and instructed in the 
knowledge of the arts and sciences, and a way opened up 
for the more universal spread of the gospel. 

9 In short, it is impossible to enumerate the benfits to 
be derived from the wondrous fluid. As the medium of 
traffic^ and the ^reat de|N)t of so manN &\\t\^ \x^^\3ix^^>\^^ 

C 
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gives employment to thousands. It surrounds nations with 
the most secure barrier of defence ; its salubrious breezes 
refresh and cool the air. — Used as a bath, it invigorates 
and strengthens the invalid ; taken internally as a med- 
icine, its qualities are of the roost potent nature ; and 
although it serves as a sink for corruption and all manner 
of filthinesSf such are its purifying and renovating pow- 
ers, that it not only remains clean, wholesome, and uncon- 
taminated itself* but furnishes us with a large proportion 
of an useful ingredient, salt, to preserve our food from 
putrefaction ! 

10 The bottom of the sea also abounds with a variety 
of vegetable productions, while its waters are stocked 
with creatures innumerable, both small and great ; a con- 
sideration of these, however^ we must defer for succeed- 
ing chapters. — Ibid. 

SECTION IV. 

2%e internal Structure of the Earth-^Mnerals — Temple of 

the Universe. 

1 Every page of the volume of Nature is fraught with 
Instruction. Not only do the canopy of the heavens, and 
the luminous orbs which bedeck the glowing hemisphere 
on a clear frosty evening, deelare the glory of the 
Supreme, but the whole of created existences, however 
insignificant, simple, or minute they may appear, plainly 
evince to the contemplative mind the wisdom and power 
of the Creator ; and show that 

All Nature is a glass reflecting God, 

As by the Sea reflected is the Sun, 

Too glorious to be gaz'd on in his sphere* 

2 Natural objects, for the purpose of classification, have 
been in general arranged under the three grand divisions 
of animal, vegetable, and mineral, each of which will ad- 
mit of many lesser subdivisions, about which we mean 
not here to treat. 

3 That man does not receive instruction from the crea- 
tures of God is not their fault, but his own. Their Ian- 

giiage is not dull and languid) but loud aud incessant ; 
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while he, alas ! remains deaf to the reiterated cries of 
nature; and although «*day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night sheweth knowledge/' he continues 
to post on in bis career, without once reflecting on the im- 
Iiortance of Nature's universal call to 

Slind stilly and consider the wondrous works of God. 

4 The task, therefore, be ours, in this work, to direct the 
attention of our fellow travellers in the journey of life to 
this universal call of Nature, and by pointing out a few 
striking passages in the stupendous volume of the Crea- 
tor's works, endeavour, while we instruct, to excite their 
adoration, love, and gratitude to him who gave them 
heing* and has so abundantly provided for all their wants. 

5 But where, in the midst of the multiplicity of Nature's 
works shall we begin ? From what spot of this prospect 
shall we set out ? Struck with the vastness of our task, 
we stand, as it were, in the Temple of the Universe* 
insensVble to every thing but our own insignificance ; we 
know not scarcely how to commence our labours, so pro- 
lific of instruction, and so attractive is every page of this 
Tast volume ; for when we look around us, every objeet* 
whether in the form of things animate or inanimate,— 
existing in the heavens or on the earth, in the waters or 
in the air, conspire with one accord to arrest our atten- 
tion, and to point out the almighty power of the Supreme, 
his consummate wisdom, and the infinitude of his goodness 
to the children of men. 

6 As the traveller, however, in setting out on a voyage 
of discovery takes his departure from his native land, and 
should, at least, before visiting regions more remote* 
first make himself a little acquainted with those nigh 
home, we shall, previous to extending our researches to 
more distant bounds, first Indulge ourselves with a curso- 
ry glance at the lowest compartment of the vast edifice* 
by taking a view of the internal structure of our globe* 
and see what commodities there present themselves for 
our use and accommodation. 

7 When we penetrate the dark and subterraneous 
magazine of Nature, we find veins fraught with the rich- 
est metals ; Gold, Silver, Lead, and Zinc. Here too are 
Btores of Copper and Tin, by wVik\\ ^vxxv^\'^ \\!wnsS»^ 
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farmed of the former roctaU are rendered more safe and 
fit for use : and here do we find in profuse abundance 
Mines, whose contents, although tiiey may not be reckon- 
ed of equal yalue, have been found to be more beneficial 
in their services to man, than any of thoes already men- 
tioned. 

8 Iron furnishes the mechanic, the artist, and the la- 
bourer with their most useful implements and tools ; by 
Iron the farmer is enabled to tear up the most stubborn 
soil ; Iron secures our dwellings from the midnight thief, 
and confines, by its massy bars, the disturber of our 
peace to his gloomy cell ; by means of Iron, the vessel 
tossed with tempest is firmly attached to a place of safe- 
ty, or prevented from being broken up by the raging ele- 
ments, when overtaken by a storm in the midst of the 
watery waste. 

9 In these dark vaults are also found that subtle, insin- 
uating metal. Quicksilver, which so much rosembles a 
fluid ; the uses of which in philosophy and medicine, are 
80 well known, as well as its importance in various arts 
and sciences. 

10 From hence, also, are extracted a multitude of 
mineral Salts and Saline substances, together with a 
variety of Sulphureous bodies. The astringent Alum, 
the green Borax, the volatile Nitre, the blue Vitriol of 
Hungary and Cyprus, the green of Germany and Italy, 
the shining Bismuth, the glittering Antimony, the brown- 
coloured Cinnabar, the white Chalk, have all an origin in 
these dark apartments; as also that truly invaluable 
black inflammatory substance Coal, which ministers to 
our comfort in the room, presents its services in the kitch- 
en, assists the ahemist and philosopher in their experi- 
ments, renders the work of the artist more easy, trans- . 
forms the coarest materials into transparency itself, by 
which means the light of day is admitted into our dwell- 
ings, while the cold inclemency of the weatlier, is exclu- 
ded — the astronomer is enabled to extend his researches 
to worlds before invisible to mortal eye — the naturalist to 
observe the minutiae of creation — and the feeble eyes of • 

old age furnished with new and invigorating powers 

From hence also is derived that wonderful mineral, whose 
magnetic quality guides the mariner, M'ith unerring pre- 

c/sion, bejrond the pillars of Hevculea, and enables him 
^o ^ /id /j/s solitary way across l\\c p«k\.\\\^^^ ^^e^* 
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11 Here also in these dark recesses are eonveniently 
laid up, a varietj^ of strata of Stones, and beds of Fossils ; 
and hence derive their origin a number of valuable Jew- 
els and transparent Gems, as well as the firm and com- 
pact Marble, the Alabaster, the Porphyry, and the hard 
pellucid Flint. 

12 Here are to be found those quarries of stones, from 
which are constructed secure and comfortable dwellings 
for man and beast — by which the arms of the pier are 
strengthened to repel the surges of the sea— the rampart 
is raised above the basis nature had formed — our property 
secured from the depredations of intruders — the arched 
bridge thn)wn across the broad and rapid streamt and the 
stupendous aqueduct carried over the deep-sunk glen. 

13 Here too are deposited a variety of curious fossils 
and extraneous substances, which baffle the wisdom of 
the wise, and. puzzle the reasoning of the naturalist to 
account for : and here are those vast layers or strata of 

i earth, in all their variety, whose nature and uses are 
more apparent — where the vegetable kingdom derives Its 
8iipp<irt and nutriment, the trees of the forest spread 
their wide extended roots* and the tender herb and flower 
of the field takes hold of the dust ; where the pliable worm 
forces itself quietly along, the mole finds Its darksome 
way, the foxes have holes^ and the coneys burrow them- 
selves. 

14 Here is that tougb tenacious species of earth, which 
administers Its services to man in suvh a variety of shapes, 
and actM as a substitute for other commodities in situations 
where nature has denied them. Are some in want of 
stones for building? Clay, by undergoing a prricess, be- 
comes firm and hard, to withstand the most rigid bidsts 
of winter. Are there no slate quarries in the neighbour- 
hood ? Clay, in the shape of tiles, forms an excellent 
substitute. Are we in want of lead for pipes to convey 
our water from a distance ? Clay comes seasonably to 
our aid. In short, by this mean looking* dirty, and 
despised substance, we are abundantly supplied with a 
great variety of utensils and vessels, neat in their struct- 
ure, cleanly in the use, and though cheap in the purchase^ 
extremely valuable in point of utility. 

15 Here are also, commodiously lodged, a variety of 
other useful earths^ which it wouljL eii^t^^Vi Vw^ \a»A^ 

ca 
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«n our limits to aUempt to enumerate. These, with an 
innumerable variety of other useful and valuable materi- 
alsy of which those we have mentioned may be considered 
as only a specimeuy are safely locked up by Pkovidbnce, 
in this great storehouse ofJ^Tature^ and the key given to In- 
dustry to take out and apply as necessity may require-, or 
circumstances direct ; and in the disp<»sitifm of which we 
may be at a loss what most to admire, the bounty of the 
Creator, in thus so largely making provision for our nu- 
merous wants, or his wisdom in placing them at such 
convenient distances below the earth's surface, as neither 
to obstruct by their bulk the oiicrations going on upon it, or 
to be beyond the reach of moderate labour, when the 
necessities of man call aloud for their use, 

16 How inconvenient would it have been^ and what 
small space left for cultivation, had these useful layers of 
stone and lime, coal and clay, been promiscuously 
scattered about in our fields and vineyards, or piled up 
in uncouth, naked, and deformed masses, without the 
slightest depth of soil for a covering; and bow inaccessi- 
ble to human labour and ingenuity, or to what an expence 
and of loss of time must man have b«*en put in coming at 
them, had they been sunk miles instead of feet into the 
bowels of the earth? Reflecting upim these things, we 
have good reasim to exclaim, in goodness^ as well as *< in 
Tvisdom hast Thou made them all !" — Ibid. 



SECTION V. ^ 

Conversation on Earths and Stones. 

Tutor — George — Harry. 

Harry. I wonder what all this heap of stones is for. 

George. I can tell you — it is for the lime-kiln; don't 
you see it just by ? 

H O yes, I do. But what is to be done to them there ? 

G. Why, they are to be burned into lime; don't you 
know that ? 

H. But what is lime, and what are its uses? 

G. I can tell you one ; they lay it on the fields for ma- 
nure, D<mH you remember we saw a number of little 
heaps of it, that we took for sheep at a distance, and wc»n- 
dered tbey did not move* However, 1 believe we had 
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better ask our tutor about it. Will you please, Sir, to 
tell us something about lime ? 

Tutor. Willingly. But suppose, as we talked about all 
sorts of metals some time ago, 1' should now give you a 
lecture about stones and earths of all kinds, which are 
equally valuable, and much more common than metals. 

G. Pray do. Sir. 

IT. f shall be very glad to hear it. 

T. Well then — in the first place, the ground we tread 
upon, to as great a depth as it has been dug, consists, fur 
the most part, of matter of various appearance and hard- 
ness, called by the general name of earthi. In common 
language, indeed, only the soft and powdery substances 
are so named, while the hard and solid are called stone or 
rock; but chymists use the same term for all; as, in fact, 
eartti is only crumbled stone, and stone only consolidated 
earth. 

H. W hat ! has the mould of my garden ever been stone ? 

T The black earth or mould which covers the surface . 
wherever plants grow, consists mostly of parts of rotted 
vegetables, such as stalks, leaves^ and roots, mixed with 
sand or loose cJay ; but this only reaches a little way ; and 
beneath it you always-come to a bed of gravel, or clay, 
or stone of some kind. Now these eartlis and stones are 
distinguished into several species, but principally into 
three, the properties of which make them useful to man 
for very different purposes, and are therefore very well 
worth knowing.- As you began with asking me about 
lime, I shall first mentiimthat class of earths from which 
it is obtained. These have derived their name of calca* 
reous from this very circumstafice, calx being lime, in 
Latin; and lime is got fnim them all in the same way, by 
burning them in a strong fire. — There are many kinds of 
calcareous earths. One of them is marble; you know 
what that is? 

G. O yes! Our parlour chimney-piece and hearth are 
marble. 

jET. And so are the monuments in the church. 

T. True — there are various kinds of it ; white, black, 
yellow, grey, mottled and veinetl with different colours ; 
but all of them are hard and ht^avy atones, admitting a 
fine polish, on which account they are much used in orna- 
mental works. 
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Gr, I think statues are made of it. 

T. Yes ; and where it is plentifuU columns» and porti- 
coes, and sometimes whole buildings. Marble is the 
luxury of architecture. 

H. Where do^s marble come from? 

T. From a great many countries. It is found in Mas- 
sachusettSy Connecticuty and Pennsylvania. Great Bri- 
tain produces some 9 but mostly of inferior kinds. Italy, 
and the Greek islands yield some fine sorts. That of 
Paros is of ancient fame for whiteness and purity, and 
the finest antique statues have been made of Parian mar- 
ble. 

H. I suppose black marble will not burn into white lime. 

T. Yes, it will. A violent heat will expel most of the 
colouring matter of marbles, and make them white. 
Chalk is another kind of calcareous earth. I'his is of a 
much sc»fter consistence than marble; biding easily cut 
with a knife, and marking things on which it is rubbed. 
It is found in great beds in the earth ; and in some parts 
of England whole hills are composed of it. 

O. Are chalk and whiting the same I 

T. Whiting is made of the finer and purer particles of 
chalk, washed out from the rest, and then dried in lumps. 
This, you know, is quite soft and crumbly. There are^ 
besides, a great variety of stones in the earth, harder 
than chalk, but softer than marble, which will burn to 
lime, and are therefore called lime-^tones. These differ 
much in colour and other pmperties, and accordingly fur- 
nish lime of difiV'rent qualities. In general, the harder 
the lime-stone Is, the firmer is the lime made fmm it. 
"Whole ridges of mountains in various parts are compitsed 
of lime-stone, and it is found plentifully in most of the 
hilly countries of England, to the great advantage of the 
inhabitants. 

Q. Will not oyster-shell burn into lime ? I think I have 
heard of oyster-shell lime. 

T. They will ; and this is another source of calcare- 
ous earth. The shells of all animals, both land and sea, 
as oysters, muscles, cockles, crabs, lobsters, snails, and 
the like, and also egg-shell of all kinds, consist of this 
earth ; and so does coral, which is formed by insects un- 
der the sea, and is very abundant in some countries. 
Yost guantitiea of shells are often found deep in the 
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earth in the midst or chalk and lime-8tonc beds ; whence 
some have supposed that all calcareous earth is originally 
an animal production. 

J7. But where could animals enough ever have lived to 
make mountains of their shells ? 

T. That, indeed, J cannot answer. But there are 
sufficient proofs that out world must long have existed in a 
verj different state from the present. \Vell — but besides 
these purer calcareous earth, it is very frequently found 
mingled in different proportions with other earths. Thus, 
marlef which is so much used in manuring land, and of 
which there are a great many kinds, all cimsists of calca- 
reous earth, united with clay and sand ; and the more of 
this earthit contains, the richer manure itgenerall}^ makes. 

G. Is there any way of discovering it when it is mixed 
in this manner with other things? 

T. Yes« there is an easy and sure methml of discover- 
ing the smallest portion of it. All calcareous earth has 
the property of dissolving in acids, and effervescing with 
them ; that is, they bubble and hiss wh^n acids are pour- 
ed u[)on them. Tou may readily try this at any time 
ViMh a piece of chalk or an ayster-shell. 

G. I will pour some vinegar uptm an oyster-shell as 
soon as I get home. But now I think of it, 1 have often 
d(me so in eating oysters, and 1 never observed it to hiss 
or bubble. 

T. Vinegar is not an acid strong enough to act upon a 
thing so solid as a shell. But aquafortis, or spirit of salt, 
will do it at once ; and persons who examine the nature 
of fossils always travel with a bottle of one of these acids, 
by way of a test of calcareous earth. Your vinegar will 
answer with chalk or whiting. — This pniperty of dissolv- 
ing in acids, and what is called neutralising them, or 
taking away their sourness, has caused many of the cal- 
careous earths to be used in medicine. Tou know that 
sometimes our food turns very sour upon the stomach, and 
occasions the pain called heart-burn, and other uneasy 
symptoms. — In these cases it is common to give chalk, or 
powdered shells, or other things of this kind, which afford 
relief by destroying the acid. 

G. I suppose, then, magnesia is something of this sort, 
for I have often seen it given to my little sister when 
they said her stomach was out of otdet* 
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T. It is ; but it has some peculiar properties which 
distinguish it from other calcareous earths, and particu- 
larly it will not burn to lime. Magnesia is an artificial 
production, js^ot from one of the ingredients in sea-water, 
called the bitter purging salt. 

G. Pray what are the other uses of these earths? 

T. Such of them as are hard stone, as the marbles and 
many of the lime-stones, are used for the same purposes 
as other stones. But their great use is in the form of 
lime, which is a substance of many curious properties, 
that I will now explain to you. When fresh burnt it is 
called quick limCf on account of the heat and life, as it 
were, which it possesses. Have you ever seen a lump of 
it put into water ? 

O. Yes, I have. 

T. Were you not much surprised to see it swell and 
crack to pieces, with a hissing noise and a great smoke 
and heat 7 

G. I was. Indeed. But what is the cause of this?— 
how can cold water occasion so much heat f 

T. I will tell you. The strong heat to which calcare- 
ous earth is exposed in making it lime, expels all ih% 
water it contained, (for ail earths, as well as almost 
every thing else, naturally contain water,) and also % 
quantity of air which was united with it. At the same 
time it imbibes a good deal of fire, which remains fixed 
in its substance, even after it has grown cool to the touch. 
If water be now added to this quick-lime, it is drunk in 
again with such rapidity, as to crack and break the lime 
to pieces. At the same time, most of the fire it had im- 
bibed is driven out again, and makes itself sensible by 
its effects, burning all the things that it touches, and 
turning the water to steam. This operation is called 
slacking of lime. The water in which lime is slacked 
dissolves a part of it, and acquires a very pungent* harsh 
taste : this is used in medicine under the name of lime- 
water. 

If, instead of soaking quick-lime in water, it is exposed 
for some time to the air, it attracts moisture slowly, and 
by degrees falls to powder, without much heat or disturb- 
ance. But whether lime be slacked in water or air, it 
does not at first return to the state in which it was be- 
ArCf It atill remains deprived of its air ; and on that ac- 



•ount is still pungent and eaustic. At length, howeTer» 
it recovers this also from the atmosphere, and is then 
calcareous earth, as at first. Now it is upon some of 
these circumstances that the utility of lime depends, in 
the first place, its hurning and corroding quality makes 
it useful to the tanner, in loosening all the hair from the 
hides, and destroying the flesh and fat that adhere to 
them. And so in various other trades it is used as a 
great cleanser and purifier. 

H. 1 have a thought come into my head. When it is 
laid upon the ground I suppose its use must be to burn 
»p the weeds. 

T. True — that is part of its use. 

G. But jt must burn up the good grass and corn too. 

T. Properly objected. But the case is, that the far- 
mer does not sow his seeds till the lime is rendered mild 
by exposure to the air and weather, and is well mixed 
with the soil ; and even then it is reckoned a hot and 
forcing manure, chiefly fit for cold and wet lands. The 
principal u»e of lime, however, is as an ingredient in 
mortar. This, you know, is the cement, by which bricks 
and stones are held together in building. It is made of 
fresh slacked lime and a proportion of sand well mixed 
together; and generally some chopped hair is put into it. 
The lime binds with the other ingredients ; and in length 
of time, the mortar, if well made, becomes as hard or 
harder than stone itself. 

O* I have heard of the mortar in very old buildings 
being harder and stronger than any made at present. 

T. That is only on account of its age. Burning lime 
and making mortar are as well understood now as ever ; 
but in order to have it excellent, the lime should be of a 
good quality, and used very fresh. Some sorts of lime 
have the property of making mortar which will harden 
under water, whence it is much valued for bridges, locks, 
wharves, and the like. 

G. Pray is not plaster of Paris a kind of lime? I know 
it will become hard by only mixing water with it, for I 
have used it to make casts of. 

T. The powder you call plaster of Paris is made of an 
earth named gypsum, of which there are several kinds. 
ft is used for manure. Alabaster is a stone of this sort^ 
and hard enough to be used like marble. TVv^ ^>j^^^^>\^ 
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earths are of the calcareous kind, but they have uaturally 
a fMirtion of acid united with them, whence they will not 
effervesce on having acid poured on them. But they are 
distingMished by the pniperty, that after being calcined 
or burned in the fire, and reduced to powder, they will 
set into a solid body by the addition of water alone. This 
makes them very useful for ornamental plasters, that are 
to receive a form or impression, such as the stucco for 
the ceilings of ro(»ms. 

Well— >we have said enough about calcareous earths: 
now to another class, the Jirgillace&us. 

G. I think I know what those are. drgilla is Latin 
for clay. 

T. True ; and they are also called clayey earths. In 
general, these earths are of a soft texture and a sort of 
greasy feel ; but they are peculiarly distinguished by the 
property of becoming sticky on being tempered with wa- 
ter, so that they may be drawn out, and worked into form 
like a paste. Have you ever, when you were a little boy^ 
made k clay house ? 

O. Yes, 1 have. 

T« Then you well know the manner in which clay is 
tempered, and worked for this purpose. 

H, Yes — and I remember helping to make little pots 
and mugs of clay. 

T. Then you imitated the potter's trade ; for all uten- 
sils of earthen ware are made of cl^ays, either pure or 
mixed. This is one of the oldest arts among mankind^ 
and one of the most useful. They furnish materials fur 
building, too ; for bricks and tiles are made of these . 
earths. But in order to be fit for these purposes, it is 
necessary that clay should not only be soft and ductile 
while it is forming, but capable of being hardened after« 
wards. ' And this it is, by the assistance of fire. Pottery 
ware and bricks are burned with a strong heat in kilnsj 
by which they acquire a hardness equal to that of the 
hardest stones. 

G. I think I have read of bricks being baked by the 
sun's heat ahme in very hot countries. 

T. True ; and they may serve for building in climates 
where rain scarcely ever falls ; but heavy showers would 
wash them away. Fire seems to change the nature of 
eJaj/ for after tbey have undergone its operation, they 
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become incapable of returning again to a soft and dactilc 
state. You miebt steep brick dust or pounded pots in 
water ever OTfong) without miaking it hold together in 
the least. 

O. 1 suppose there are many kinds of clays. 

T. There are. Argillaceous earths differ greatly from 
each other in colour, purity, and other qualities. Some 
are perfectly white, as that of which tobacco-pipes are 
made. Others are blue, brown, yellow, and in short of 
all hues, which they owe to mixtures of other earths or 
metals. Those which burn red contain a portion of inin. 
No clays are found perfectly pure ; but they are mixed 
With more or less of other earths. The common brick 
days contain a large proportion of sand, which often 
makes them crumbly and perishable. In general, the 
finest earthen ware is made of the purest and whitest 
elays; but other matters are mixed in order to harden and 
strengthen them. Thus porcelain, or chinat is made with 
a clayey earth, mixed with a stone of a vitrifiable nature, 
that is, which may be melted into glass ; and the fine pot- 
tery called queen*s ware is a mixture of tobacco-pipe clay 
and flints burned and powdered. Common sione^wart is 
a course mixture of this sort. Some species of pottery are 
made with mixtures of burned and unburned clay ; the 
former, as I told you before, being incapable of becoming 
soft again with water like a natural clay. 

H. Are clays of no other use than to make pottery of? 

T. Yes — the richest soils are those which have a pro- 
portion of clay ; and marl, which I have already mentioned 
as a manure, generally contains a good deal of it. Then 
clay has the property of absorbing oil or grease, whence 
some kinds of it arc used like soap for cleaning cloths. 
The substance called Fuller* s earth is a mixed earth of 
the argillaceous kind ; and its use in taking out the oil 
which naturally adheres to wool is so great, that it has 
been one cause of the superiority of our woollen cloths. 

H. Then I suppose it is found in England. 

T. Yes; there are pits of the best kind of it near 
Woburn in Bedfordshire. A clayey stone, called soap- 
rock, has exactly the feel and look of soap, and will even 
lather with water. The different kinds of slate, too, are 
stones of the argillaceous class ; and very usqCwI qw^^ ^vvc 
covering houses, and other purposes. 

D 
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H. Are writing-slates like the slates used for covering 
houses? I* ^^ 

T. Tes ; but their supepfcr blackness 1M smoothness 
make them show better the'marks of the pencil. 

G. You have mentioned something of sand and flints, 
but you have not told us what sort of earths they are. 

T. I reserved that till I spoke of the third great class 
of earths. This is the siliceous class* so named from sHex, 
which is Latin for a flint-stone. They have also been 
called vitrifiablt earths, because they are the principal 
ingredient in glass, named in Latin vitrum, 

O. I have heard of flint-glass. 

T. Tes— but neither flint, nor any other of the kind, 
will make glass, even by the strongest heat, without some 
addition ; but this we will speak of bye and bye. I^hall 
now tell yo)i the principal properties of these earths. 
They are all very hard, and will strike fire with steel, 
when in a mass large enough for the stroke. — They mostly 
run into particular shapes, with sharp angles and (roints, 
and have a certain degree of transparency ; which has 
made them also to be called crystalline earths. They do 
not in the least soften with water, like clays ; nor are 
they affected by acids, nor do they burn to lime, like the 
calcareous earths* As to the different kinds of them,^in^ 
has already been mentioned. It is a very common pro- 
duction in some parts, and is generally met with in peb- 
bles or round lumps. 

JEL O, yes. We call them fire-stones. When they are 
rubbed together in the dark they send out great flashes 
of light, and have a particufar smell. 

2\ True. The proper name of these is quartx. It is 
found in large quantities in the earth, and ores of metals 
areoftett imbedded in it. — Sometimes it is perfectly trans-* 
parent, and then it is called crystaL Some of these 
crystals shoot into exact mathematical figures ; and be^ 
cause many salts do the same, and are also transparent; 
they are called the crystals of such or such a salt. 

O. Is not fine glass called crystal, too ? 

T. It is called so by way of simile ; thus we say of 8 

thing, «< it is as clear as crystal." But the only true 

crystal is an earth of the kind I have been describing, 

WeJJ — oow we come to sand; for this is properly onl} 

quartz in a powdery state. 1£ you e^L^mvu^ XVl^ ^t«A^« "^ 
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sariif 8iBg)!$9 or look at tKfiiip ^h a magnifjing glasSy you 
\vU|-^jH^ them all either -e^^ftly or partly transparent; 
ajvSn soine of the white shiMig sands the grains are all 
li^e bright crystals. 

J?. But most sand is brown or yellowish. 

T. That is owing to some mixture, generally of the 
nietaUie kind. I believe I once told you that all sands 
were supposed to contain a small portion of gold. It is 
more certain that many of them contain iron. 

O. But what could have brought this quartz and crystal 
into powder, so as to have produced all the sand in the 
world? 

T. That is not very easy to determine. On the sea- 
shore, however, the incessant rolling of the pebhles by 
the waves is enough in time to grind them to powder ; 
and there is reason to believe that the greatest part of 
what is now dry land, was once sea, which may account 
for the vast heds of sand met with inland. 

T. I have seen some stone so soft that one might crum- 
ble it between one's fingers, and then it seemed to turn to 
sand. 

T. There are several of this kind, more or less solid, 
which are chiefly composed of sand conglutinated by some 
natural cement. Such are called sand'Stone ; uvfree-stone ; 
and are used for various purposes, in building, making 
grindstones, and the like, according to their hardness. 

H* Pray what are the common pebbles that the streets 
are paved with ? I am sure they strike fire enough with 
the horses' shoes. 

T. They are stones of the siliceous kind, either pure or 
mixed with other earths. 

G. I think there is a kind of stones that you have not 
yet metioncd — precious stones. 

T. These, too, are all of the siliceous class ; — from the 
opake or half transparent, as agate, jasper, cornelian, and 
the like, to the perfectly clear and brilliant ones, as ruUy, 
emerald, topaz, sapphire, he. 

6r. Diamond, no doubt, is one of them. 

1\ So it has commonly been reckoned, and the purest . 
of all ; hut some late experiments have shown, that though I 
it is the hardest hmly in nature, it may be totally disper- 1 
sed into smoke and flame by a strong fire ; so that miner- 
alogiats will now hardly allow \t to b^ «l ^Vchw^ ^v '^^^ \i^ 
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class it amoni; inflammaKle substances. The precioas 
stiines above mentioned owb 'their different^colours chiefly 
to some metallic mixture. The> are in general extremd^y 
hardy so as to cut glass, and one another; but diamoSid 
\i\\\ cut all the rest. 

G 1 suppose they must be very rare. 

T. Yes ; and in this rarity consists the greatest |>ert of 
their value. They are, indeed, beautiful objects ; but the 
figure they make in pniportion to their expense is so very 
small* that their high price may be reckoned one of the 
principal follies among mankind. — What proportion can 
there possibly be between the worth of a glittering stone 
as big as a hazel-nut, and a magnificent house and gar- 
dens, or a large tract of country, covered with noble woods 
and rich meadows and corn-fields? 

G. Will you please to tell us now how glass is made ? ' 

T. Willingly. The base of it is, as I said before, some 
earth of the siliceous class. — ^I'hose c-ommonly used are flint 
and sand. Flint is first burned or calcined, which makes 
it quite white, like enamel ; and it is then powdered. — 
This is the material sometimes used tor some very white 
glasses ; but sand is that commonly preferred, as being 
already in a powdery form. The white crystalline sands 
are used for fine glass; the brown or yellow for the com- 
mon sort. As these earths will not melt by themselves, 
the addition in making glass is somewhat that promotes 
their fusion. Various things will do. this ; but what is 
generally used is an alkaline salt, obtained from the ashes 
of burnt vegetables. Of this there are several kinds, as 
potash, pearlash, barilla, and kelp. The salt is mixed 
with the sand in a certain proportion, and the mixture 
then exposed in earthen pots to a violent heat, till it is 
thoroughly melted. — The mass is then taken while hot 
and fluid, in such quantities as are wanted, aiid fashioned 
by blowing and the use of sheers and other instruments. 

I should have told you, however, that in our finest and 
most brilliant glass, a quantity of the calx of lead is put^ 
which vitrifies with the other ingredients, and gives the 
glass more firmness and density. The blue, yellow, and 
red glasses are coloured with the calxes of other metals. 
As to the common green glass, it is made with an alkali 
that has a good deal of calcareous earth remaining with 
tAe ashes of the plant. But to under&land «l\\ W\^ ^v^^t^xiV 
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circumstances of glass-makingy one must have a thorough 
knowledge of chemistry. 

G. I think making of glass is one of the finest inven- 
tions of human skill. 

T. It is perhaps not of that capital importance that some 
other arts possess; but it has been a great addition to the 
comfort and pleasure of life in many ways. Nothing 
makes such clean and agreeable vessels as glass, which 
has the quality of not being corroded by any kind of liquor^ 
as well as that of showing its contents by its transparency. 
Hence it is greatly preferable to the most precious metals 
for drinking out of; and for the same reasons it is prefer- 
red to every other material for chemical utensilsy where 
the heat to be employed is not strong enough to melt it. 

H. Then, glass windows ! 

T. Aye ; that is a most material comfort in a climate 
like ours, where we so often wish to let in the light, and 
keep out the cold wind and rain. What could be more 
gloomy than to sit in the dark, or with no other light than 
came in through small holes covet*ed with oiled paper or 
bladder, unable to see any thing passing without doors! 
Yet this must have been the case with the most elegant 
houses before the invention of window-glass* which was a 
good deal later than that of bottles and drinking glasses. 

If. I think looking-glasses are very beautiful. 

T. They are indeed very elegant pieces of furniture. 

Gf. But are not spectacles and spying glasses more 
useful than all these ? 

T. I did not mean to pass thenn over, I assure yon. 
By the curious invention of optical glasses of various 
kinds« not only the natural defects of the sight have been 
remetlied, and old age has been in some measure lighten- 
ed of one of its calamities, but the sense of seeing has 
been wonderfully extended. The telescope has brought 
distant objects within our view, while the microscope has 
given us a clear survey of near objects* too minute for our 
unassisted eyes. By means of both, some of the brightest 
discoveries of the mcKlerns have been made ; so that glass 
has proved not less admirable in promoting science', than 
in contributing to splendour and convenience. 

Weil^T dont know that I have any thing more at pres- 
ent to say relative to the class of e^rWx^. ^^ Vvv?^ 
£;ojne through the principal oircumstatiQ^^ \»%\^xi^v^% ^s^ 
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their three great divisions^ the calcareoust argillaceous^ and 
siliceous. You will remembery however, that most of the 
earths and stones offered by nature arc not in any one of 
the kinds perfectly pure, but contain a mixture of one or 
both the others. There is not a pebble that you can pick 
up which would not exercise the skill of a mineralogist 
fully to ascertain its properties, and the materials for its 
composition^ So inexhaustible is nature ! 

[^Evenin^s at Home. 



SECTION VL 

Conversation on the Salt Mines of Poland. 

Charles. I am ashamed to confess that I am ignorant 
whether salt be a natural or an artiOeial substance. 

Jir. HarcourU I will give you some account of the man- 
ner of its producti<m: you could4iardly have chosen a more 
entertaining subject for our evenitig's eol|versation. Com- 
mon salt, used for seasoning and preserving meat, fish^ 
&;cv,is one f»f the mc»st useful necessaries of life; and is of 
three kinds, viz. fossile, or n»ek salt ; sea, or marine salt ; 
and spring salt. Fossile, or rock salt is found in large 
beds, or strata, within the bowels of the earth, sometimes 
crystallized, but more frequently in irregular masses of 
red, yellow, or blue colour. 

Henry. Col )ured salt ! I never have seen any of that 
kind, why do we not use it ? 

•Wr. H* All salt becomes white by grinding. .There 
are mines of rook salt in various parts of the world ; they 
are found in Poland, Hungary, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
and England ; as well as in some other countries in Eu- 
rope. 1 shall confine myself to describe the manner of 
procuring this kind of salt, before 1 say any thing of the 
other sorts. 

The account if the Polish mines, in the village of Wil- 
iskn. ^yi* lejigues from Craeow the capital of Poland, 
which were discovered in the year 125 1, will furnish us 
wi*h an idea of them, that will sirve for a description of 
salt mines in general. Their d^'pth and capacity are 
sur^frhwff Within th^m exists a kind of subterraneous 
republic^ or eomiuoii wealthy which haft \V« ^W^^^ W'^i^, 
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families* &c. nay^ even public roads. Tor horses and car* 
riages, are kept here, for the purpose of drawing the salt 
t(» the mouth of the quarry, where it is taken up by en- 
gines. These horses* when they arc once down* never 
see the light again; but the men take frequent occasions 
of brearhing the fresh air. 

What astonishment must a traveller feeU on arriving 
at the bottom of this wonderful ab>s8« where so many 
people are interred alive* and numbers of them even born 
there, that have never seen day light. The first thing 
that strikes him with surprise, is a long series of vaults, 
sustained by hu.ia^e pilasters cut with the chisel out of the 
roek-salt* resembling so many crystals, or precious stones 
of various colours, reflecting a lustre from the light of the 
flambeaux, which are continually burning, that dazzels 
the eye with its splendour; nor can he be less surprised at 
observing a clear rivulet of fresh water running through 
the midst of these mountains of salt, and supplying the 
inhabitants with a source of comfort and accommodation, 
little to be expected in such a dreary region. 

The workmen he will find employed in hewing the rocks 
of salt, in form of huge cylinders, using hammers, pick- 
axes, and chisels* much as in our stone quarries, in order 
to separate t\\e several banks. As soon as the massive 
pieces are got out of the quarry, they break them into 
fhqfpnients proper to be thrown into the mill, where they 
are ground, and reduced into a course farina, or flour, 
which serves all the purposes of sea-salt. 

[^Mental Imprttvemenlt, 



SECTION VII. 

Conversation on Metals. 

George and Harry, with their Tutor, one day in their 
walk were driven by the rain to take shelter in a black- 
smith's shop. The shower lasting some time, the bovs, 
in tirder to amuse themselves, began to examine the things 
annind them. The great bellows first attracted their 
notice, and they admired the roaring it made, and the 
expedition with which it raised the fire to a heat too in- 
tense for them to look at. 

Thejr were aurpriseA at the dexlml^ ^\W\HiVi\v5^^^ 
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smith rashioned a bar of iron into a horse-shoe; first 
beating it, then hammering it well on the anvil, cutting 
off a proper length, bending it round, turning up the ends, 
and lastly, punching the nail- holes. They watched the 
whole process of fitting it to the horse's foot, and fastening 
it on ; and it had become fair some minutes before they 
showed a desire to leave the shop and proceed on their 
walk. 

I could never have thought (says GeorgCf beginning the 
conversation) that a hard thing as Iron could have been 
so easily managed. 

Nor I neither (said Harry). 

Tut. It was managed, you saw, by the help of fire. 
The fire made it soft and flexible, so that the smith ci»uld 
easily hammer it, and cut it, and bend it to the shape he 
wanted ; and then dipping it in water* made it hard again. 

O. Are ail other metals managed in the same manner? 

T. They are all worked by the help of fire in s<jme way 
or other, either in melting them, or makin.s: them soft. 

Q. There are a good many sorts of metals, are there 
not? 

T. Yes, several; and if you have a mind I will tell you 
about them, and their uses. 

Q. Pray do. Sir. 

H. Yes ; I should like to hear it of all things. 

T. Well then. First let us consider what a metal is. 
Do you think you should know one from a stone? ., 

G. A stone ! — Yes, 1 could not mistake a piece of lead 
or iron for a stone. 

T. How c(»uld you distinguisli it ? 

O. A metal is bright and shining. 

T> True — brilliance is one of their qualities. But glass 
and crystal are very bright, tew. 

U. But one may see through glass, and not tlirough a 
piece of metal. 

T. Right. Metals are brilliant, but opake, or not 
transparent. The thinnest plate of metal that can be 
made, will keep out the light as effectually as a stone 
wall. 

Q. Metals are very heavy too. 

T. True. They are the heaviest bodies in nature ; for 
the lightest metal is nearly twice as heavy as the heavi* 
est stone. Well, what else? 
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G. Why, they will bear beating with a hammery which 
a stone would not, without flyinj^ in pieces. 

T. Yes ; that property of extending or 8preading under 
the hammer is called maUeabiliiy ; and another, like it, is 
that of bearing to be drawn out into a wire, which is 
called ductility. Metals have both these, and much of 
their use depends upon them. 

G. Metals will melt too. 

H. What ! will iron melt ? 

T. Tes, all metals will melt, though some require 
greater heat than others. The property of melting is 
called fasibUity, Do you know any thing more about 
them ? 

G. JSToj except that they come out of the ground^ I 
believe. 

T. That is properly added, for it is the circumstance 
which#iakes them rank among fossils^ or minerals. To 
sum up their character, then, a mietal is a brilliant opake, 
heavy, malleable, ductile, and fusible mineral. 

G. I think 1 can hardly remember all that. 

T. The names may slip your memory, but you canuot 
see metals at all used without being sensible of the things. 

G. But what are ores? I remember seeing a heap of 
iron ore which men were breaking with hammers, and it 
looked only like stones. 

T. The ore of a metal is the state in which it is gener- 
ally.niet with in the earth, when it is so mixed with stony 
and other matters, as not to show its proper qualities as a 
metal. 

H. How do people know it then? 

T. By experience. It was probably accident, that in 
the early ages, discovered that certain f(»ssils hy the force 
of fire might be made to yield a metal. The experiment 
was repeated on other fossils : so that in length of time all 
the different metals were found out, and all the different 
forms in which they lie concealed in the ground. The 
knowledge of this is called Mineralogyf and a very impor- 
tant science it is. 

G. Tes, I suppose so; for metals are very valuable 
things. Our next neighbour, Mr. Sterling, 1 have heard^ 
gets a great deal of money every year from his mines in 
Wales. 
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H. I suppose they must be gold and silver mines. 

. T. Those, to be sure, are the most valuable, if the 
jmetals are found in tolerable abundance. But do you 
know why they arc so? ' 

H. Because money is made of gold and silver. 

T. That is the principal reason no doubt. — But these 
metals have intrinsic properties that make them nighly 
valuable, else probably they would not have been chosen 
in so many countries to make money of. In the first place, 
gold and silver arc both perfect metals ; that is, indestruc- 
tible in the fire. Other metals, if kept a considerable 
time in the fire« change by degrees into a powdery or 
scaly matter^ called a calx. You have melted lead, 1 dare 
say. 

Gr. Tes, often. 

T. Have you not, then, perceived a drossy film collect 
'upon its surface after it had been kept melting a^n^ile. 

O. Yes. 

7*. That Is a calx; and in time the whole lead would 
change to such a substance. You may see, too, w^hen 
you have heated the poker red-hot, some scales separate 
frtim it, which are brittle and drossy. 

H. Yes—the kitchen poker, is almost burnt away by 
putting it in the fire: 

T. Well — all metals undergo these changes, except 
gold and silver; but these, if kept ever so long in the 
hottest fire, sustain no loss or change. They are there- 
fore called perfect metals. Gold has several other remark* 
able properties. It is the heaviest of all metals. 

H. What, is it heavier than lead ? 
^ T, Yes — above half as heavy again. It isvbetween 
nineteen and twenty times heavier than an equaKbulk of 
water. This great weight is a ready means of discover- 
ing counterfeit gold coin from genuine ; for as gold must 
be adulterated with something much lighter than itself, a 
false coin, if of the same weight Avith the true, will be 
sensibly bigger. Gold, too. Is the most ductile of all 
metals. You have seen leaf gold ? 

O. Yes ; 1 bought a book of it once. 

T. Leaf-gold is made by beating a plate of gold* placed 

between pieces of skin, with heavy hammers, till it is 

spread out to the utmost degree of thinness. And so great 

j's its capacity for being extended, thai ^ ^aw^U ^twv^^Wx^ 
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metal, which would be scarce bij^ger than a large pin's 
bead, is beat out to a surface of Miy square inches. 

G. That is wonderful indeed ! but 1 knuw leaf-gold 
must be very {thin, for it will almost float upon the air. 

T.- By drawing gold out to a wire, it may be still further 
extended. Gold-wire, as it is ealled, is made with silver, 
overlaid with a small proportion of gold, and they are 
drawn out together. In the wire commonly used for laces, 
and embroidery, and the like, a grain of g«dd is made 
completely to cover a length of three hundred and fifty 
two feet ; and when it is stretched still further by flatting, 
it will reach four hundred and «me feet 

H. Pnidigious ! What a vast way a guinea might be 
drawn out then ! 

T. Yes ; the gold of a guinea at that rate, would reach 
above nine miles and a half. This property in gold of 
being (j^pable of extension to so extraordinary a degree^ 
is owing to its great tenacity or cohesion of particles, 
which is such, that you can scarcely break a piece of 
gold wire by twisting it ; and a wire of gold will sustain 
a greater weight than one of any other metal, equally 
thick. 

H. Then it would make very good wire for hanging 
bells. * ^ 

T. It would ; but such bell hanging would come rather 
too dear. Another valuable quality of gold is its fine 
colour. Tou know, scarce any thing makes a more splen- 
did appearance than gildlniK And a peculiar advantage 
of it is, that gpid is not liable to rust or tarnish as other 
metals are. It will keep its colour, fresh for a great many 
years in a pure and clear air. 

J7. I remember the vane of the church steeple was 
new gilt two years ago, and it looks as well now as at 
first 

T. This property of not rusting would render gold very 
usefiU for a variety of purposes, if it were more c(»mmon. 
It would make excellent cooking utensils, water pipes, 
mathematical instruments, clock-work, and the like. 

6. But is not gold soft? I have seen pieces of gold bent 

doable. 

T. Yes ; it is next in softness to lead, and therefore 
when it is made into coin, or used fi»r any ev\v^v«vv\w \k\vc- 
poses, it is mixed with a small proyyoTlvon ol %\>v5i^ ^Wv^t 
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uietaU in order to harden it. This is called alloy. One 
gold coin has onctwelfth part of alloy, which is a mixture 
of silver and copper. 

G. Bow beautiful new gold coin is ! 

T. Yes — scarce any metal takes a stamp or impression 
better; and it is capable of a very fine polish. 

G. What countries yield the most gold ? 

r. South America^ the East Indies, and the coast of 
Africa. Europe affords but little ; yet a moderate quan- 
tity is got every year from Hungary. 

O. I have read of rivers rolling sands of gold. Is there 
any truth in thatf 

T. The poets, as usual, have greatly exaggerated the 
matter ; however, there are various streams in different 
parts of the world, the sands of which contain particles of 
gold, and some of them in such quantity as to be worth 
the search. 

Jff. How does the gold come there ? ^ 

T. It is washed down along with the soil from moun- 
tains by the torrents, which are the sources of rivers. 
Some persons say that all sands contain gold ; but I would 
not advise you to take the pains to search for it in our 
common sand ; for in more senses than one, gold may be 
bought too dear. 

H. But what a fine thing it would be to find a gold 
mine on one*s estate ! 

T. Perhaps not so fine as you imagine, for many a one 
does not pay the cost of working. A coal pit would prob- 
ably be a better thing. Whom you think are the great- 
est gold-finders in Europe I 

H. I dont know. 

T. The gypsies in Hungary. Anumberof half-starved, 
half-naked wretches of that community, employ them- 
selves in washing and picking sands of some mountain 
streams in that country which contain gold, from which 
they obtain just profit enough to keep body and soul 
together; whereas, had they|||piiployed themselves in 
agriculture or manufactures, they might have got a com.- 
fortable subsistence. Gold, almost all the world over, is 
first got by slaves, and it often makes slaves of those who 
possess much of It. 

G, For my part, I will be content with a silver mine. 
-^ jBiit we have none of those in England, have we ? 
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T. We have no silver mincsy properly so cailed, but 
silver is procured in some of our lead mines. There are, 
ho^^ever, pretty rich silver mines in various parts of 
Europe ; but the richest of ail are in Peru, in South Ame- 
rica. 

O. Are not the famous mines of Potosi there ? 

T. i hey are. Shall I now tell you some of the prop- 
erties of silver.^ 

G. By all means. 

T. It is the other perfect metal. It is also as little liable 
to rust as ^dd, though indeed it readily gets tarnished* 
Plate however is not made of pure silver* any more than 
silver coin» and silver utensils of all kinds. An alloy is 
mixed with it, as with gold, to harden it; and that makes 
it more liable to tarnish. 

G. Bright silver, I think, is almost as beautiful as 
gold. 

T. It is the most beautiful of the white metals, and is 
>eapable of a very fine polish ; and this, together with it^ 
rarity, makes it used for a great variety of ornamental 
purposes. Then it is nearly as ductile and malleable as 
gold. 

G. I have bad silver-leaf, and it seemed as thin as 
gold-leaf. 

T. It is nearly so. That is used for silvering, as gold- 
leaf is for gilding. It is common too to cover metals 
with a thin coating of silver, which is called plating. 

H» The child's sauce-pan is silvered over on the Inside. 
What is that for ? 

T. To prevent the victuals from getting any taint 
from the metal of the sauce-pan ; for silver is not capable 
of being corroded or dissolved by any of the liquids used 
for food, as iron and copper are. 

JET. And that is the reason, I suppose, that frult-knives 
are made of silver. 

T. It is ; but the softnjglof the metal makes them bear 
a very poor edge. '^f^^ 

G. Does silver melt^sily ? 

T. Silver and gold both melt more difficultly than lead ; 
not till they are above a common red heat. As to the 
weight of silver, it is nearly one half less than that of 
gold, bein^nly eleven times heavier th^Liv^^X^t^ 
^ JZJfTi^bt quicksilver a kind of silver "i 
^ E 
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T. It takes its name from silver, being very like it in 
colour; but in reality it is a very different thing, and one 
of the most singular of the metal kind. 
H* It is not malleable^ 1 am sure, 
T. Mo; when it is quick or fluid, as it always is in our 
climate. But a very great degree of cold makes it solid, 
and then it is malleable, like other metals. 

G, I have heard of killing quicksilver ; pray what does 
that mean ? 

T. It means destroying its property of running about, 
by mixing it with somewhat else. Thus, if quicksilver 
be well rubbed with fat, or oil, or gum, it unites with 
them, loosing all its metallic appearance and fluidity. It 
also unites readily with gold and silver, and several other 
metals, intd the form of a kind of shining paste, which is 
called an amalgam. This is one of the ways (»f gilding 
or silvering a thing. Buttons are gilt by means of an 
amalgam. 
G. Hc/w is that done ? 

T. T(ie shells of the button, which are made of copppr,^ 
are shaken in a hat with a lump oi amalgam of gold and 
of quicksilver, till they are all covered over with it. Thpj 
are then put into a sort of frying-pan and held over the 
fire. The quicksilver, being very volatile in its nature, 
flies off* m the form of a smoke or vap<»ur when it is heated, 
leaving the gold behind it, spread over the surface of the 
button. Thus many dozen are gilt at once with the great- 
est ease. 

H, What a curious way ! I should like much to see it 
done." 

T. You may see it any day at Birmingham, if you 
happen to be there ; as well as a great many other curi- 
ous operations on metals. 

G. What a weight quicksilver is ! ! remember taking 
tip a bottle of it, and I had like to have dropt it again, it 
was so much heavier than 1 Jwcted. 

T. Yes ; it is one of the hePmt of the metals — about 
fifteen times heavier than waterjfll 

G. Is not mercury a name for quicksilver ? I have heard 
them talk of the mercury rising and falling in the weath- 
er-glass. 
21 It is, ToUf perhaps, may have heard too of calo- 
i»^/ and mercurial mediiAnt^n wWcVi «it© \.Viv^^^ vck'^^^ ^t 
Kttickaiiver, prepared in one manuev ot «ltoVXi««. ^ 
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H. I used to think quicksilver was poison. 

T. When it, is in its common state of running quick- 
silver, it generally does neither good nor harm : but it 
may be prepared^ so as to be a very violent medicine^ or 
even a poison, 

G. Is it useful for any thing else? 

T. Yes-^or a variety of purposes in the arts, which I 
cannot now very well explain to you* But you will be 
surprised to hear that one of the finest red paints is made 
from quicksilver. 

G. A. red paint I^which is that ? 

T. Yermiliony or cinnabar, which is a particular mix- 
ture of sulphur with quicksilver. 

S. Is quicksilver found in this country ? 

T. No ; the greatest quantity comes from Spain> Istria^ 
and South America. It is a considerable object of com- 
merce, and bears a high value, though much inferior to 
silver. Well ; so much for metals at present. We will 
talk of the rest on some future opportunity. 

[Ev€ni7tg$ at Borne. 



SECTION VIIL 

Conversation on Metals — continued. 



Tutor--^Oeorg€ — fiirry. 

T. Well, have you forgot what 1 told you about metals 
the other day? 

G. ml 

H. I am sure I have not. 

T. What metals were they that we talked about? 

G. Oold, silver, and quicksilver. 

T. Suppose, then, we go on to the rest ! 

G. Pray do. 

H. YiR9, by all means. 

T. Very well — you know copper, I dont doubt. 

G. yes ! 

T. What colour do yoQ call it? 

G. I think it is a sort of reddish brown. 

T. True. Sometimes, however, it is of a bright red, 
like sealing wax. It is not a very heavy metal, being 
not quite nine times the weight of water. It is pretty 
ductile, bearing to be rolled or hammeteiV i\w\ V^ ^\^\^ 
thiu plate, and also to be drawn out to «i ftw^ Vw^ * 
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T. It takes its name from silver, being very like it in 
colour; but in reality it is a very different thing, and one 
of the most sni.c^ular of the metal kind. 
H. It is not malleable. 1 am sure. 
T. Mo; when it is quick or fluid, as it always is in our 
climate. But a very great degree of cold makes it solid, 
and then it is malleable, like other metals. 

G. I have heard of /ci//in^ quicksilver; pray what does 
that mean ? 

T. It means destroying its property of running about, 
by mixing it with somewhat else. Thus, if quicksilver 
be well rubbed with fat, or oil, or gum* it unites with 
them, loosing all its metallic appearance and fluidity. It 
also unites readily with gold and silver, and several other 
metals, into the form of a kind of shining paste, which is 
called an amalgam. This is one of the ways «»f gilding 
or silvering a thing. Buttons are gilt by means of an 
amalgam. 

6?. Hj/w ts that done ? 

T. Tne shells of the button* which are made of copppr,V 
are shaken in a hat with a lump oi amalgam of gold and 
of quicksilver, till they are all covered over with it. Thpy 
are then put into a sort of frying-pan and held over the 
fire. The quicksilver, being very volatile in its nature, 
flies off* m the form of a smoke or vap<»ur when it is heated, 
leaving the gold behind it, spread over the surface of the 
button. Thus many dozen are gilt at once with the great- 
est ease. 

JET. What a carious way ! I should like much to see it 
done.** 

T. You may see it any day at Birmingham, if you 
happen to be there ; as well as a great many other curi- 
ous operations on metals. 

O. What a weight quicksilver is ! ! remember taking 
tip a bottle of it, and I had like to have dropt it again, it 
was so much heavier than I Jwcted. 

T. Yes ; it is one of the hePmt of the metals — about 
fifteen times heavier than waterM 

G. Is not mtrcury a name for quicksilver ? I have heard 
them talk of the mercury rising and falling in the weath- 
er-glass. 
21 It ia» YoUf perhaps, may have heard too of calo- 
^f"/ and mercurial medidnt^^ wWcVi «it© Wi^?^^ vck'^^^ ^^ 
luickailver, pFepared in one manaev ot «L\ia\Xi^t. ^ 
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H. I used to think quicksilver was poison. 

T. When it. is in its common state of running quick- 
silver, it generally does neither good nor harm : but it 
may be prepared^ so as to be a very violent medicine^ or 
even a poison, 

O. Is it useful for any thing else ? 

T. Yes-— for a variety of purposes in the arts, which I 
cannot now very well explain to you. But you will be 
surprised to hear that one of the finest red paints is made 
from quicksilver. 

G. A. red paint I^which is that ? 

T. Vermilion, or cinnabar, which is a particular mix- 
ture of sulphur with quicksilver. 

H. Is quicksilver found in this country ? 

T. No ; the greatest quantity comes from Spain> Istria^ 
and South America. It is a considerable object of com- 
Dfierce, and bears a high value, though much inferior to 
silver. Well ; so much for metals at present* We will 
talk of the rest on some future opportunity. 

[Ev€ni7ig$ at Borne. 



SECTION VIII. 

Conversation on Metals — continued. 



Tutor^-^Oeorg^ — tbrry. 

T. Well, have yuu forgot what 1 told you about metals 
the other day? 

O. no ! 

JJ. I am sure I have not. 

T. What metals were they thait we talked aboat? 

O. Gold, silver, and quicksilver. 

T. Suppose, then, we go on to the rest ! 

6r. Pray do. 

H. Yf9, by all means. 

T. Very well — you know copper, I dont doubt. 

G. O yes ! 

T. What colour do yoiT call it ? 

G. I think it is a sort of reddish brown. 

T. True. Sometimes, however, it is of a bright red, 
like sealing wax. It is not a very heavy metal, being 
not quite nine times the weight of water. It is pretty 
ductile, bearing to be rolled or hammeteA iwxl \^ ^n^\^ 
ibia plate, and also to be drawn out to «i fti\^ ^Vs^ * 
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K I rpinember seeing a half penny that had been roll- 
ed out to a lon^ ribbon. 

fr. Yt'H ; and i have seen half a dozen men at a time, 
with ^t eat hammers, beating out a piece of copper at the 
brazier^s. 

'i\ Copper requires a very considerable heat to melt 
it ; and by htng exposure to the fire, it may be burned, 
or calcined ; for it, like all we are now to speak ot^ is an 
imperfect metal. 

H. And it rusts very easily, does it not ? 

T. It does ; for all acids dissolve or corrode it, so do 
salts of every kind ; whence, even air and common water 
in a short time act upon it, for they are never free from 
somewhat of a saline nature. 

G. Is not verdigrise the rust of copper? 

T. It is — a rust produced hy the acid of grapes. But 
every rust of copper is of a blue or green colour, as well 
as verdigrise. 

H, And are they all poison too ? 

T. They are all so in some degree, producing violent 
sickness and pain in the bowels. — They are all, too, ex- 
tremely nauseous to the taste ; and the metal itself, when 
heated, tastes and smells very disagreeably. 

G. Why is it used, then, so much ifi cooking, and brew- 
ing, and the like ? 

T. Because it is a very convenient metal for making 
vessels, especially large ones, as it is easily worked, and 
is sufficiently strong, though hammered thin, and bears- 
. the fire well. And if vessels of it are kept quite clean, 
and the liquor not suffered to stand long in them when 
cold, there is no danger in their use. But copper vessels 
for cooking are generally lined on the inside with tin. 

Q, What else is copper used for ? 

T. A variety of things. Sheets of copper are some- 
times used to cover buildings ; and of late a great quantity 
is consumed in sheathing ships, that is, in covering all 
the part under water ; the purpose of which is to protect 
the timber from the worms. 

H. Money Is made of copper, too. 

T. It is ; for it takes an impression in coining very 
well, and cents are convenient for change. Another 
great use ot copper is an ingredient in mixed metalfi> 
such as bell-metskl, and particuVariy W^iaa^ 
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H: But brass is yellow^ 

T. True ; it is converted to that colour by means of 
an5ther metallic substance, named %inCf or spelter, the 
natural colour of which is white. 
O. What is the use of turning copper into brass ? 
T. It gains a fine, gold like colour, and becomes hard- 
er, more easy to melt, and less liable to rust. Hence it 
is preferred for a variety of utensils, ornamental and 
useful. Brass does not bear hammering welly but is 
generally cast into the shape wanted, and then turned in 
a lathe and polished. Weil— these are the principal 
\ things I have to say about copper. 
JET. But where does it come from ? 
T. Copper is found in many countries. England yields 
abundanee, especially in Wales and Cornwall. In An- 
glesey is a wholft hill, called Paris-mountain, consisting 
of copper-ore, from which immense quantities are dug 
every year. Now for iron. 
ff. Ah ! that is the most useful of all the metals. 
T. I think it is ; and it is likewise the most common^ 
for there are few countries in the world possessing hills 
and rocks where it is not met with more or less. Iron is 
the hardest of metals, the most elastic or springy, the 
f most tenacious or difficult to break, next to gold, the most 
difficultly fusible, and one of thf' lightest, being only seven 
or eight times heavier than water. 

6r. You say it is difficult to bre k ; but I snapt the blade 
of a penknife the other day by only bending it a little ; 
and my mother is continually breaking her needles. 

T, Properly objected ! But the qualities of iron differ 
extremely, according to the method <»f preparing it. 
There are forged iron, cast iron, and steel, which are 
very different from each other. Iron, when first melted 
from its ore, has little malleabillity, and the vessels and 
other implements that are made of it in thut state by cast- 
ing into moulds, are easily broken. It acquires toughness 
and malleabillity by forging, which is done by beating it 
when red hot with heavy hammers, till it becomes ductile 
and flexible. Steel, again, is made by healing small 
bars of iron with woo<i-ashes, charcoal, bone and horn 
shavings, or other inflammable matters, by which it ac- 
quires a finer craln and more compact te.xtuT**% wbAVs^^* 
comes harder and more elastic. SUe\m^>| Xi^x^iA^^'^^ 
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either very flexible, or brittle, by different manners of 
tempering^ which is performed by heating and then 
quenching it in water. Steel is iron in its more perfect 
state. 

, G. All cutting instruments are made of steel, are they 
not ? 

T. Yes ; and the very fine edged ones are generally 
tempered brittle, as razors, penknives, and surgeon's 
instruments ; but sword-blades are made flt*xiblet and 
the best of them will bend double without breaking or 
becoming erooked. The steel, of which springs are made, 
has the highest possible degree of elasticity given it. A 
watch-spring is one of the most perfect examples of this 
kind. Steel for ornaments is made extremel)' hard and 
close-grained, so as to bf^ar an exquisite polish. Common 
hammered iron is ehiefly used for works of strength, as 
horse-shoes, bars, bolts, and the like. It will bend, but 
not straighten itself again* as you may see in the kitchen 
poker. Cast inm is used for pots and cauldrons^ cannon- 
balls, grates, pillars, and many other purposes, in which 
hardness without flexibility is wanted. 

G, What a vast variety of uses this metal is put to ! 

T. Yes ; I know not when I should have done, if I 
were to tell you of all. 

H. Then I think it is really more valuable than gold, 
though it is so much cheaper. 

T. That was the opinion of the wise Solon, when he 
observed to the rich king Croesus, who was showing him 
his treasures, ** he who possesses more iron will soon be 
master of all (his gold.'' 

M. [ suppose he meant weapons and armour. 

T. He did ; but there are many nobler uses of this 
metal; and few circumstances denote the* progress of the 
arts in a country more than having attained the full use 
of iron, without which scarcel^y any manufacture or ma- 
chinery can be brought to perf^tion. From the difficulty 
«f melting it out of the ore, many nations have been long- 
er in discovertng it than some of the other metals. The 
Greeks in Homer's time seem to have employed copper 
or brass for (heir weap«>ns much more than iron ; and the 
Mexicans and Peruvians, who fiossessed gold and silver» 
were niiiicguaiuted with iron when the Spaniards invaded 
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G» Iron is Tery subject to rust, however. 

T. It is so, and tbat is one of its worst properties. 
Every liquor; and even a moist air, corrodes it. But 
the rust of iron is not pernicious; on the contrary it is a 
Tf ry useful medieine. 

6. I have heard of steel drops and steel filings given 
for medicines. 

T. Tes ; ir<»n is |3:iven in a variety of ffirms, and the 
property of them all is to strengthen the constituthm. 
Many springs are made medicinal by the iron that they 
dissolve in the bowels of the earth. The^e are called 
chcUyheate waters* and they may be known by their inky 
taste, and the rust-coloured sediment they leave \j\ their 
course. ^ 

H. May we drink such water If we meet with it? 

T. Yes; it will do }ou no harm* at least. I'here is one 
other property (if. iron well worth knowing, and that is, 
that it is the only thing attracted by the magnet or load- 
stone. 

G. I had a ma.ernet once that would take up needles 
and keys : but it seemed a bar of iron itself. 

T. True ; the real loadstone, which is a particular ore 
of iron, can eommunicate its virtue to a piece of iron by 
•rubbing it ; nay, a bar of iron itself, in length of time, by 
being placed in a particular position, will acffuire the 
same property. Well — now to another metal. I dare 
say you can tell me a good deal about lead. 

H, 1 know several things about it. it is very heavy 
and softy and easily melted. 

G Yes. 

T. That is ealctned lead exposed, for a considerable 
time to a strong flame. Lead, may even be changed into 
glass by a moderate heat ; aild there is a good deal of it 
in our finest glass. 

G. What is white lead ? 

T. It is lead corroded by the steam of vinegar. Lead 
in various forms is much used by painters. Its calces 
dissolve in oil, and are employed for the purpose of thtek- 
eninfsc paint and making it dry. All lead paints, however, 
are unwholesome as long as they continue to smell ; and 
the fumes of lead when melted are likewise pernicious. 
This is the cause why painters and plumbevH «Lve ^^ %v^^* 
j^Lto various diaeaaes, particularly ^\oV«u\ f^^Vv^^^ ^^^ 
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palsies. The white-lead manufacture is so hurtful to the 
health, that the workmen in a very short time are apt to 
lose the use of their limbs, and be otherwise severely 
indisposed. 

H. I wonder, then, that any body will work in them. 

T. Ignorance and high wages are sufficient to induce 
them. But it is to be lamented that in a great many 
manufactures, the health and lives of individuals are sacri- 
ficed to the convenience and profit of the community. Lead, 
too, when dissolved, as it may be, in all sour liquora, is a 
slow poison, and the more dangerous, as it gives no disa- 
greeable taste. A salt of lead made with vinegar is so 
sweet as to be called the sugar of lead. It has been too 
common to put this or some other preparation of lead into 
sour wines, in order to cure them; and much mischief has 
been done by this practice. 

G. If lead is poisonous, is it not wrong to make water- 
pipes and cisterns of it ? 

T. This has been objected to ; but it does not appear 
that water can dissolve any of the lead. N(»r does it rea- 
dily rust in the air and hence it is much used to r«f>Ter 
buildings with, as well as to line spouts and water-courses. 
For these purposes the fead is east into sheets, which are 
easily cut and hammered into any shape. 

H. Bullets and shot, too, are made of lead. 

T. They are; and in this way it is ten times more de- 
structive than as a p<»ison. 

Q. I think lead seems to be more used than any metal^ 
except iron. 

T. It is. and the plenty of it in our country is a erreat 
benefit to us, both for domestic use* and as an article that 
brings in much profit by expfirtation. 

y. Tin resembles lead in colour, but has a more silvery 
whiteness. It is soft and flexible, like lead, hut is distin- 
guished by the crackling noise it makes on being bent. 
It melts as easily as lead, and also is readily calcined by 
keeping it in the fire. It is the lightest of the metals, 
being only seven times heavier than water. Tin may 
be beat Into a thin leaf, but not drawn out into wire. 

O. Is tin of much use ? 

T. It is not often used by itself, hut very fireqaently in 

ennjimctiim with other metals. As tin is little liable to 

rtisij or to be corrodtd by common V\<\u^t^» *\v Vb^tix^V 
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for a lining or coating of vessels ntade of copper or iron. 
The sauce-pans and kettles in the kitchen^ you know are 
all tinned. 

. H. But what are the vessels made at the tinman's? 
Are not they all tin ? 

T. No. 2Y'nfi«d-ware (as it is properly called) is made 
of thin iron plates, coated over with tin by dipping them 
into A vessel of melted tin. These plates are afterwards 
cut and bent to proper shapes, arid the joinings are solder- 
ed together with a mixture of tin and other metals. Anoth- 
er similar use of tin is in what is called the silvering of 

^ pins. 

Q. What — is not that real silvering ? 
T. No ; the pins, which are made of brass wire, after 
being pointed and headed, are boiled in water in which 
grain-tin is put along with tartar, which is a crust that 

' collects on the inside of wine casks. The tartar dissolves 
some of the tin, and makes it adhere to the surface of the 

[ pins ; and thus thousands are covered in an instant. Ano- 

f ther purpose for which great quantities of tin used to be 
employed, was the making of pewter. The best pewter 
consists chiefly of tin, with a small mixture of other met- 
als to harden it ; and the London pewter was brought to 
such perfection as to lo(»k almost as well as silver. 

Q. I can just remember a long row of pewter plates at 
my grandmother's. 

T. You may. In her time all the plates and dishes for 
the table were made of pewter ; and a handsome range 
of pewter shelves was thought a capital ornament for a 
kitchen. At present this trade is almost come to nothing 
through the use of earthen ware and china. 

Gr. 1 think the knowledge <iC. metals seems more useful 
than all you have told us about plants. 

7. I don't know that. Many nations make no use at 
all of Rietals, but there are none which do not owe a great 
part of their subsistence to vegetables. However, with- 
out inquiring what ]iarts of natural knowledge are most 
useful, you may be assured of this, that all are useful in 
some degree or other ; and there are few things that give 
one man greater superic>rity over another, than the extent 
and aecuraey of his kn(»wledge in these particulars. One 
person passes all his life upcm the earth astranf^er to it\ 
wbiJa another Aads bimsplk' ^ home everv >xWvv^, 
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SECTION IX. 

yegetables^ — Structure and Uses of Vegetables. 

" Your contemplation further yet pursue ; 
The wondrous world of VrgeUxkUts view ! 
See varied Trees their various fruits produce. 
Some for delightful taste, and some for use ; 
See SpnmHng Hants enrich the plain and wood. 
For physic some, and som desig^'d for food. 
See Fragrant FUnvers, with different colours dy'd. 
On smiUng meads unfold their gaudy pride !" * 

1 From the verdant colour of creation the transition i 
natural to a consideration of the objects by which it i 
occasioned. These are the numerous vegetable tribe 
which cover and adorn the surface of our globe in all tha 
variety of TVres, t^hrubSf and Merbs which we behold. 

3 In all their varied 6irms« is truly wonderful, Ho^ 
excellently adapted are the rootB for taking hold of thei 
parent earth, as well as f«ir drawing nourishment for th 
support of the plauty and Imbibing moisture from th 
neighbouring soil ! How cfmimodioosly are the variou 
tubes and fibres which compfise the (runic or s^o/fc a rranjs 
ed, for the motion of the sap upwards to all the extrem; 
tiea of the leaves and branches ! 

3 How nicely are the leaves formed fiir the importar 
services they are made to yield in the economy of vegets 
tion ! See how they serve to concoct and prepare th 
sap ; how they prevent by their shade the moisture at tli 
root from being too speedily evaporated ; how the 
embrace and defend the flower in the bud, and careful! 
ecmceal the fruit before it arrives at maturity ; and fa 
catching the undulations of the gentle breeze, how the 
convey that motion to the trunk and branches, which (f< 
ought we know,) may be as essentially necessary to tl 
vegetable life as exercise is to animal health. 

4 What an excellent clothing does the bark afford, n 
only for protecting the stem and branches from externi 
injury, but from the hurtful extremes of heat and cok 
What evident marks of wisdom and design do the Flowe 
evince in their beautiful and delicate construction ! ho 
Jiicpjj are they f<»rmed for the protection and nourish mei 

oftAe Arat and tender rudimefeta ot IVi^ {t\k\\.\ ^^d \irtM 
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it has attained more firmness and solidity, how readily do 
they relinquish their charge, and drop off in decay when 
no longer necessary ! 

5 How wonderfully does the fruAU in some classes, 
envelope and protect the seed till it has arrived at maturi- 
ty ; and, lastly, what a passing strange piece of organized 
mechanism is the sttd itself, and, being necessarjf tor the 
reproduction of its species, what a remarkable provision 
is made for its preservation and succession ! 

6 What but the wisdom of a Deity could have devised 
that those seeds which are most exposed to the ravages 
of the inhabitants of the forest, should not only be doubly^ 
but some of them trebly enclosed! that those mi»st in re- 
quest as articles of food, should be so hardy and abund- 
antly prolific ; and that seeds in general, which are tife 
sport of so many casualties^ and exposed to injur> from 
such a variety of accidents, are. pttssessed of a principle 
of lasting vitality, which makes il indeed no easy matter 
to deprive them of their fructifying power. Plants are 
also multiplied and propagated by a variety of ways^ 
which strengthen the provision for their succession. 

7 Nor is the finger of Pn)vidence less visible in the 
means of diffusing or spreading abroad vegetables, than 
in the provision made for keeping up their successi(»n. 
The earth may be said to be full of the goodness of the 
Lnrd. 

8 But how comes it to pass, that in parts untrod by 
man, and on the tops of ruin<»us buildings, st> many varied 
specimens of the vegetable creati<m are to be found ? 
Is it not from the manner in which Nature's erreat hus- 
bandman scatters his seeds about ? While the seeds of 
some plants are made sufficientiv heavy to fall down and 
take up their abode nigh the place of their nativit> ; and 
others, after having been swalhiwed by quadrupeds, are 
d»»p<isited in the neijg^hbiiuring soil ; some are carried by 
the fowls of the air to places more remote, or. being fur- 
ninhed with a soft plumage, are borne on the winds of 
heaven to the situations allotted for them. To prevent 
some from pitching too near, they are wrapt up in elastic 
eases, which hurstin-j: when fully ripe, the prisoners fly 
abniad in all directions : others are furnished with a kind 
of grappline; hooks by vihieli they adUet^ lo XVi^ Vi^\t ^jJI 
Baimah, so as to be carried far distant* 
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9 There are» besides^ a number of other prop 
and peculiarities in the vegetable kingdom* in whu 
wonderful working of Divinity -shines pre-eminent, 
strange, for instance, that if a seed is sown in a rev 
position, the young root turns of itself downwards, 
the stem refuses to sink deeper in the soil, and I 
itself round to shoot up through the surface of the ( 

10 How amazing, that the numerous shoots < 
branch out from the root in quest of moisture, pun 
it were by instinct the track that leads to it; will 
from a barren to a more fertile soil ; and, that plant 
up in a darksome room, bend or creep to any ape 
through which the rays of light may be admitted. 

11 In these respects the vegetable tribes may b 
to possess something analogous to animal life ; bul 
the resemblance does not drop— how surprising 
phenomenon of what is ealled the sleep of plants, at 
sexual system LinnsBUSr founded on the discover> 
there exists in the vegetable, as well as in the a 
kingdom, a distinction of sexes! 

12 What amazing variety of size, of shape, anr 
do we discover among this multitudinous onler of tfa 
What different properties do some possess from ot 
and what a near approach do a few make to that su| 
order immediately above them, in the scale of exist 

13 The Sensitive plant, when slightly touched, 
and falls down ; the 7n(n?tn; plant of the East, exhib 
incessant and spontaneous movement of its leaves d 
the day, in warm and clear weather; but in the 
season, and in the absence of light and heat, its mi 
cease, and it remains, as it were, in a state of quiesc 
and the American Venus* Flytrap, like an animal of 
seems to lie in wait to catch the unweary insect. 

14 These are wonderful properties of the vegc 
creation, but these are necessary in the infinitude c 
works of creation, as links to connect it with the on 
animals, and preserve unbroken the most minute g 
tions in Nature's universal chain ! 

^ 15 Flowers are undoubtedly among the most exq 
pieces of nature's workmanship. What beautiful tii 
they display ! what lively colours do they unfold ! 
rariegated beauties do they discover ! and what delis 
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peHumes do ihcy emit! In vie\v of these well might the 
poet exclaim : 

**Who can puint 
Liike Nature ? Can imagination boast 
Amid its gay creation, hues like hers ? 
Or can it mix them with that matchless skill. 
And lose them in each other, as appears 
In every bud that blows ?" 

±6 But we have ii(» less to admire in the general con- 
trivance and delicate structure of their several parts, 
and beautiful harmony of the whole, than in the laying on 
of the colours by which they are embellished. 

17 Trees, — Those, stupendous specimens of creating art 
spread not their wide extended roots, nor lift their lofty 
beads in vain. Beneath their cooling shades, our flocks 
and herds lind a comfortable asylum from the scorching 
rays of the summer sun ; the wild stragglers of the forest 
kave a place of refuge among their woods and thickets ; 
whilst the.feathery songsters of the grove build their little 
dwellings in security, and sing among their branches ; 
'<as for the stork, the Ar trees are her bouse." 

18 But in what a variety of respects, besides affording 
file inhabitants of warm climates an agreeable shelter 
from tiie mid-day heat, do they yield their services, or 
are made subservient to the use of man. 

19 Some, as the bread-fruit trees of the Pacific Ocean, 
the cabbage tree of East Florida, the tea tree of China, 
the sugarmaple tree of America, the coffee tree ancl sugar 
cane in the West Indies, and the numerous luxurious fruit 
bearing trees scattered over the face of the globe, con- 
tribute to our wants in form of food. 

20 The fountain tree on one of the Canary Islands, is 
said by voyagers to furnish the inhabitants with a supply 
of water ; while the paper-mulberry tree of the Southern 
ocean, and the cotton shrub of America, provide us with 
materials for clothing. The candle-berry myrtle presents 
the inhabitants of Nankeen with a substitute for animal 
tallow. The salt tree of Chili yields a daily supply of fine 
salt. The cinnamon, nutmeg, clove, and pimento, furnish 
as with a supply of spices. The Jesuit's bark, manna, 
senna, and others, produce a variety of simple but useful 
medicines. Some trees yield a precious b^X^^m W N\\^ 
bealii?^ of nations ; some a quantity ot tw^^tvWw^ ^\A 
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9 There are* besides^ a number of other properties 
and peculiarities in the vegetable kingdom^ in which the 
wonderful working of Divinity -shines pre-eminent. How 
strange, for instance, that if a seed is sown in a reversed 
positioni the young root turns of itself downwards, while 
the stem refuses to sink deeper in the soil, and bends 
itself round to shoot up through the surface of the earth. 

10 How amazing, that the numerous shoots which 
branch out from the root in quest of moisture, pursue as 
it were by Instinct the track that leads to it; will turn 
from a barren to a more fertile soil ; and, that plants shut 
up in a darksome room, bend or creep to any aperture > 
through which the rays of light may be admitted. 

11 In these respects the vegetable tribes may be said 
to possess something analogous to animal life ; but here 
the resemblance does not drop— how surprising is the 
phenomenon of what is ealled the sleep of plants, and the 
sexual system LinnsBas, founded on the discovery that 
there exists in the vegetable, as well as in the animal 
kingdom, a distinction of sexes.' 

12 What amazing variety of size, of shape, and hae, 
do we discover among this multitudinous order of things ! 
What different properties do some possess from others! 
and what a near approach do a few make to that superior 
order immediately above them, in the scale of existence ! 

13 The Sensitive plant, when slightly touehed, wilts 
and falls down ; the 7ii(n?tn; plant of the East, exhibits an. 
incessant and spontaneous movement of its leaves during 
the day, in warm and clear weather; but in the night '* 
season, and in the absence of light and heat, its motions 
coase, and it remains, as it were, in a state of quiescence; 
and the /American Venus* Flytrap, like an animal of prey^ 
seems to lie in wait to catch the unweary insect. 

14 These are wonderful properties of the vegetable 
creation, but these are necessary In the infinitude of the 
W(»rks of creation, as links to eonneet it with the order ai 
animals, and preserve unbroken the most minute grada- 
tions in Nature's universal chain ! 

15 Flowers are undoubtedly among the most exquisite 
pieces of nature's workmanship. What beautiful tints do 
they display ! what lively colours do they unfold ! what 
rariegated beauties do they discover ! and what delightful 
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pcHumes do ihcy emit! In vie\v of these well might the 
poet exclaim : 

**Who can puint 
Liike Nature ? Can imagination boast 
Amid its gay creation, hues like hers f 
Or can it mix them with that matchless skill. 
And lose them in each other, as appears 
In every bud that blows ?" 

IG But we have no less to admire in the general con- 
trivance and delicate structure of their several parts, 
and beautiful harmony of the whole* than in the laying on 
^ of the colours by which they are embellished. 

i±7 Trees. — Those, stupendous specimens of creating art 
spread not their wide extended roots, nor lift their lofty 
- heads in vain. Beneath their cooling shades, our flocks 
I and herds find a comfortable asylum from the scorching 
I rays of the summer sun ; the wild stragglers of the forest 
' have a pliaee of refuge among theif* wocnds and thickets ; 
whilst the.feathery songsters of the grove build their little 
dwellings in security, and sing among their branches ; 
'< as for the stork, the Ar trees are her house." 

18 But in what a variety of respects, besides affording 
the inhabitants of warm climates an agreeable shelter 
from the mid-day heat, do they yield their services, or 
are made subservient to the use of man. 

19 Some, as the bread-fruit trees of the Pacific Ocean, 
the cabbage tree of East Florida, the tea tree of China, 

|.' tlie sugarmaple tree of America, the coffee tree ancl sugar 
l^V cane in the West Indies, and the numerous luxurious fruit 
11} j bearing trees scattered over the face of the globe, con- 
^.| tribute to our wants in form of food. 
.yX 20 The fountain tree on one of the Canary Islands, is 
'I said by voyagers to furnish the inhabitants with a supply 
)le| of water ; while the paper-mulberry tree of the Southern 
oce^n, and the cotton shrub of America, provide us with 
materials for clothing. The candle-berry myrtle presents 
the inhabitants of Nankeen with a substitute for animal 
tallow. The salt tree of Chili yields a daily supply of fine 
salt. The cinnamon, nutmeg, clove, and pimento, furnish 
Qs with a supply of spices. The Jesuit's bark, manna, 
senna, and others, produce a variety of simple but useful 
j] I medicines. Some trees yield a precious b^X^^iTCi W N\\^ 
I liealii?^ of nations; some a quantity ot tur^^bwWw^ ^\A 
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roAin, and others give out their quota of valuable oils and 
gums. 

521 Nor are trees serviceable only in a natural state : 
by the assistance of art, some are e^mirerted into houses 
to protect man from ihe inclemency of the weather, or are 
moulded into a varitty of forms for the purposes of build- 
ing, and domestic comfort ; others raist* the huge fabric of 
the floating castle or bulky merchantman, by which the 
articles of industry and commerce are transported^ and a 
oommunicatioti kept up with the remotest regions. 

ti2 Shrubs. — Ah much that has been already said re- 
specting the utility of trees, ina> be applied in common to 
this order, we will confine ourselves to the three luirticu* 
lars in which they may be said to differ most from the 
former; the firat Is their stature, the second their greater 
pliability, and the third the prickly armour by which 
many of thim are covered. 

2S Som»' shrubs, as the gooseberry, the rasp, and the 
currant hushes, so commcm in our gardens, gratify the 
palate, and temper the bimid during the summer montlii 
with agreeable and c<N)ling fruit ; others, as the rose, de- 
light and please the eye by the beauty of their flowers ; 
or regale the olfactory nerves with the fragrance of their 
purfumes, as the sweet scented briar: 

24 Herbs — in an especial manner may be said to con- 
stitute the food of man and beast, as well as to yield their 
assistance in an infinity of ways; and behold, in what 
profusion they spring forth ; in what numerous bands tbey 
appear ! 

25 Yonder, a field of golden-eared wheat presents to 
the view a most prolific cn>p of what forms the chief part 
of the staff of life ; here a few acres of long-bearded 
barley. On the right hand stand the tall growing and 
slender oats and flowering patatoes, on the left the heavy 
laden bean, and low-creeping pea, or the globular turnip 
increases its swelling bulk to lay up for our herds a sup- 
ply of food when the softer herbage of the field is locked 
up by the congealing powers of winter. 

26 But what a spontaneous crop of luxuriant herbage 
do our meadows present in the appointed season, and in 
what a pmfusion of wholesome pasture do the numerous 

£fwks of sheep and cattle roam ! Whether they frequent 
the solitary holm, beside the sliW NvtiiXf&T^) qt t^\^^<^ llie 
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pathless steep, still they are followed by the gcioflness of 
the Lord : myriads of grassy tufts spring up on every side, 
and they are satisfied out of the treasures nt Pmvidence. 

27 But the herbaceous productions of the field are not 
universally calculated for the purposes of f«iod. In some 
places numerous groups of talU thin« flexible plants make 
their appearance, whose filmy coats being properly man- 
ufactured, are converted into the most costly and delicate 
raiment ; while others of a coarser texture furnish the 
mariner with wings to his vessel, cordage to tighten his 
masts, or the ponderous cable to stay his bark in the midst 
of the fluctuating element. 

28 But here their services do not end ; for when w 
out in one shape, they assume a new form* and not long 
furnish the material from which is formed the wrapp«9 of 
the manufacturer, and the package of the merchant, jut 
that invaluable article upon which we write — up«m which 
we are able to hold converse with friends at a distance-— 
and by means of which^ man transmitM his thoughts to man, 
Wd generations unborn are enabled to hold converse with 
past ages J 

29 By means of these pliant productions we are also 
snpplied with a variety of seeds and oils, of much request 
in comniion life ; and w*herever disease is known, there, 
we have reason to believe, medicinal herbs spring up as 
antidotes ; some communicating their healing virtues by 
the root, some by the leaves, and others by the flowers 
or seeds. 

30 A number of these, and many others of the greatest 
utility in medicine, come forth in various parts of the globe 
without the aid of art, and are found growing wild among 
the herbs of the field — but these are not the effects of 
chance. They were originally planted by the hands of 
Omnipotence, at the suggestion of Divine benevolence, 
prompted by Omniscience. 

SI It was the Lord who created medicines out of the 
earth ; He foresaw the distresses of his creatures, and in 
pity to their calamities, not only commissioned the balm 
to spring up in Gilead for the healing of the eastern tribes, 
but has spread abroad that boundless variety of medicinal 
plants, which are to be found in every climate, suited to 
the diseases of those particular spots, where Pt^^\vVfo\A.v 
aU'Whe, hatb fixed the Jot of their inUaViXanX^. 
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32 Flowers. — But for what purpose do these charmint^ 
flowers Gome forth t Is it merely to please our eyes with 
their brilliant colours, and regale the sense (»f smelling 
with their odoriferous purfumes^ that they unfold their 
fascinating beauties and emit their pleasing fragrance f 
Or is it to attract those numerous insects which swarm 
among them» and riot amid their liquid sweets ? 

S3 That Flowers were designed for both these pur- 
poses is apparent from the sensations we experience when 
we have leisure to visit those delightful spots, and the 
assiduous eagerness which the busy bee evinces in roam- 
ing from flower to flower, to extract their balmy juices. 

[_ffntton'8 Book ofXatvre, 
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Gonvtrsations on Grass and Grain, 

Tutor — George — Henry. 

Henry, Pray what is that growing on the other side of 
the hedge ? 

George, Why, it is corn — don't you see it is in ear ? 

jy. Yes, but it seems too short for corn ; and the corn 
we just now passed is not in ear by a great deal. 

G. Then I don*t know what it is. Pray, Sir, will yoii 
^ tell us? 

Tutor, I don't wonder you were puzzled about it. It 
is a sort of grass sown for hay, and is called rye-grass. 

J7. But how happens it that it is so very like corn ? 

7. There is no great wonder in that ; for all corn is 
really a kind of grass. 

H, But we eat corn ; and grass is not good to eat. 

T. It is only the seeds of corn that we eat. We leave 
the stalks and leaves for cows and horses. Now we might 
eat the seeds of grass, if they were big enough to be 
worth gathering ; and some particular kinds are in fact 
eaten in certain countries. 

H. But is wheat and barley really grass ? 

T Yes, they are a species of that great family of plants^ 
which botanists call grasses; and I will take this opportu- 
nity of telling you something about them. Go, George, 
and puH us up a root of that rye-grass. Harry and I will 
s/t down on this stile till you eome to us. 
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H. Here ib f^rass enough all round us. 

T. Weil then* pull up a few roots that you see in the ear. 

G. Here is the grass. 

H. And here is mine. 

T. Well, spread them all in a handkerchief before us. 
Now, look at the roots of them all. What do }ou call 
them ? 

Q, I think they are what you have told us are fitnoM 
roots. 

T Right— they consist of a bundf^ of strings. Then 
look at their stalks — you will find them jointed and hol-> 
low« like the straw of corn. 

J7. So they are. 

T. The leaves, you see, of all the kinds are very long 
and narrow, tapering to a point at their ends. Those of 
corn, you know, are the same. 

H. Yes, they are so like grass at firsts that I can never 
tell the difference. 

T. Next observe the ears, or heads. Someof these, you 
see are thick and close, exactjjy like tho^e of wheat or 
barley ; others are more loose and open, like oats. The 
first are generally called spikes; the second panicks. If 
you examine them closely, you will find that they all 
consist of a number of distinct husky bodies, which are 
prttperly the flowers ; each of which is succeeded by a 
single seed. I dare say you have picked ears of wheats 

JJ. O yes, I anfVery fond of them. 

T. Well then, you found that the grains all lay single^ 
contained in a scaly husk, making a part of the ear, or 
head. Before the seed was formed, there was a flower in 
its place. I do not mean a gay, fine-coloured flower, but 
a few scales with threads coming out among them, each 
crowned with a white tip. And soon after the ears of corn 
appear, you will find their flowers op^n, and these white 
tips coming out of them. This is the structure of the 
flowers and flowering heads of every one of the grass 
tribe. 

G. But what are tKe beards of corn if 

T. The beards are bristles or points running out fl*om 
the ends of the husksw They are properly called awns.. 
Most of the grass tribe have something of these, but they 
are much longer in son^e kinds than in othera^ lt^\^«<eV^^v 
you know^ they are rerj long, and give iVie \sVtfAe tks\^^ 

F2 
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sort of downy or silky appearance, espeeially when waved ^ 
by the wind. 

H. Are there the same kinds of corn and grass in alt 
countries ? 

T. No— with respect to corn« that is in all countries 
the product of cultivation ; and different sorts are found 
best to suit different climates. Thus in the northern 
parts of the temperate zone, oats and rye are chiefly 
grown. In the middle and southern, barley and wheat* 
Wheat is universally the species preferred for bread-corn ; 
but there are various kinds of it, differing from each other 
in size of grain, firmness, colour, and other qualities. 

H. Does not the best wheat of all grow in England I 

2\ By no means.. Wheat is better suited to the warmer 
climates, and it is only by great attention, and upon par- 
ticular soil8, that it is made to succeed well here. On the 
olher hand, the torrid zone is too hot for wheat and our 
other grains ; and they chiefly cultivate rice there, and 
Indian corn. 

6. 1 have seen heads of Indian corn, as thick as my 
wrist, but they do not look at all like our corn. 

T. Yes — the seeds grow in rows on a sort of a cob ; 
and the stalk and leaves resemble those of the grass tribe ; 
but of a gigantic size. But thepe are other plants of this 
family, which perhaps you have not thought of. 

G. What are they ? 

T. Canes and reeds — fh)m the sugar-cane and bamboo 
of the tropics, to the common reed of our ditches, of whieb 
you make arrows. All these have the general character 
of the grasses. 

B. 1 know that reeds have very fine feathery heads^ 
like the tops of grass. 

T. They have so. And the stalks are composed of 
many Joints ; as are also those of the sugar-cane ; and 
the bamboo, of which fishing rods and walking sticks are 
often made. Some of these are very tall plants, but the 
seeds of them are small in proportion, and not useful for 
food. But there is yet anotber kind of grass like plants 
common among us; 

Q. What is that ? 
^ T. Have y«>u not observed in the marshes and on the 
sides of ditches, a course broader leaved sort of grassj. 
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With large dark coloured spikes? Thisia Sedge, and there 
are many sorts of it. 

ff. What is that good for? 

^. It is eaten by cattle, both fresh and dry ; but is in- 
ferior In quality to good grass. 

G. What is it that snakes one kind of grass better than 
another? 

r. There are various properties which give value to 
grasses. Some spread more than others, resist frost and 
drought better ; yield a greater crop of leaves, and are 
therefore better for pasturage and hay. The juices of 
some are more iioarishing«and sweeter than others : In 
general, however, different grasses are suited to different 
soils; and by improving soils, the quality of the grass is 
improved. 

fir. Does grass grow in all countries ? 

T. Yes — the green turf which naturally covers fertile 
soil in all countries, is chiefly composed of grasses of va- 
rious kinds. They form, therefiire, the verdant carpet 
extended over the earth ; and humble as they are, th *y 
contribute more to beauty and utility, than any other 
part of the vegetable creation. 

jy. What — -more than trees ? 

T. Yes, certainly. A land entirely covered with trees 
would be gloomy, and scarcely inhabitable ; whereas the 
meadow, the dcwn, and the corn-field, afford the most 
agreeable prospect to the eye, and furnish the necessaries 
and many of the luxuries of life. Give us corn and grass, 
and what shall we want for food ? 

JJ. Let me see — what should we have ? There's bread, 
and flour for puddings. 

G, Ay, and milk, for you know cows live on grass and 
hay — so there's cheese and butter, and all things that are 
made of milk. 

T. And are there not all kMs of meats too, and poult- 
ry ? And then for drink there is beer and ale, which are 
made from barley. For all these we are chiefly indebted 
to the grasses^ 

G. Then 1 am sure we are very much obliged to the 
grasses. 

T. Well — let us now walk homewards. Some time 
hence you shall make a collection of all the kinds of grass- 
es, and learn to know them from each olV\ev. 
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SECTION XL ^ 

Animals. 

1 The number of animated creatures is proili^ons 
indeed! The whole ereation teems as it were with exist- 
tence ! The dry land sends forth its multitudes ; the air 
hath its swarms ; the sea its numerous shoals : and the 
very depositories of corruption produce their myriads ! 
Indeedy in the class of Innects alone, there are a 
greater number of species than there are kinds of Plants 
on the surface of the earth. 

2 fn a little rain water, aftv standing some days* Mr. 
Lewenhoeck discovered innumerable animalcules, many 
thousands of times less than a grain of sand, and in pro- 
portion to a mite as a bee is to a horse ! Having examined 
the melt of a cod fish, he concluded that it contained mora 
living animalcules than there were people living in the 
world ; and by a method he made use of in order to ascer- 
tain the comparative size with the thickness or breadth of 
a hair of his head, it was found that 216,000 of these 
minute creatures are but equal to a globe whose diameter 
is the breadth of a hair. How amazing the wonders oT 
Omnipotence ! 

3 Yet notwithstanding these immense numbers, this 
amazing diversity of form and bulk, of taste and habit, ail 
are conveniently lodged ; all are fed at the same common 
table, and in such a manner as not a fragment can be lost» 
How wonderful is it to observe how well adapted are the 
various appetites of bis creatures, to fulfil the will of the 
Great Creator, that not a fragment may he hst 

4 Some animals of the earniverous kind have an un- 
quenchable thirst for blood warm from the animal ; others 
are satisfied with the flesh newiy kilted : a third are not 
pleased with till It is in a state of putridity : of those of 
another description, some lire upon fruits and roots; others 
can partakeof bark and leaves ; a third put up with the soft 
herbage of the meadow ; and a fourth are content witb 
the very refuse of our fields and gardens : while eacb 
pursues that particular path chalked out for him by 
Nature, without repining or enveying the lot of his neigh- 
bour. 

5 The unwieldly Whale in the Greenland seas, the 
Mumeroua herda of Elephants which gi^aze the extensive 
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regions betwixt the river Senegal and the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and the gigantic Ostrich of the sandy borders of 
Egypt and Palestine, roam as much at large as the wing- 
ed insect that flits from flower to flower, or the invisible 
Animalcule which swims in the liquid drop. 

6 The polar Bear of the Artie Circle, wrapt in his 
shaggy covering, the Ermine of Siberia in his furry 
mantle^ and the Water-Fowl with her thick-set oily feath- 
ers, no doubt feel as comfortable as the Barbary Cow, 
almost naked, the Rhinoceros, sheltered from the tropical 
heats by his coat of mail, or the monstrous Hippotamus 

* (the Behemoth of Job,) when he retires to cool himself 
at the bottom of the African rivers. 

7 Those abhorred insects which feed upon ordure, or 
still more loathsome, that riot in putrefaction, we have 
reason to believe feed as deliciously as the Racoon on his 
West-Indian sweets, or pampered Lap-dog from the hand 
of Its mistress. 

8 And if the foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests, we have no reason to suppose but the former 
feel as happy when they have formed their habitations at 
aconvenienient distance from the hen-roost, and the latter, 
when from their lofty situations they can behold the fowler 
at a distance, as the flocks and herds which graze our 
fields, or the domestic fowls which partake of our care 
and bounty. By this wise and happy arrangement, the 
harmony of the universe is preserved, and the prodigious 
multitude of Earth's numerous tenants enabled to exist 
without disorder or confusion. 

9 But if we attend to the internal structure of these 
wonderfully complicated and intricately woven machines, 
called Animals^ we will still find more reason to admire 
and adore that Great Supreme, whose omnipotent fiat 
brought them all into existence. 

10 No wonder that Galen, at the sight of a human ske- 
leton, should relinquish his former atheistical thoughts ; 
and, that the Psalmist, on the contemplation of his material 
structure, should exclaim. ♦« I am fearfully and w«»nder- 
fully made;^' but the-*** — *ir surprise is, that so many 
skeletons of animals a .iiimated wonders can be beheld 
with so much indifl'er. nee by that creature to whom God 
has given reflection for the wisf st of puvfc^^e^ •,W\.v^'«V^ 
purpose caa the thoughts of man be bt^tlet ^y\\\^^)\\v^\i\M 
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Jnimals. 

1 The number of animated creatures is prodi^ioiis 
indeed! The whole creation teems as it were with exist- 
tence ! The dry land sends forth its multitudes ; the air 
hath its swarms ; the sea its numerous shoals : and the 
very depositories of corruption produce their myriads ! 
Indeedy in the class of Insects alone, there are a 
greater number of species than there are kinds of Plants 
on the surface of the earth. 

2 In a little rain water, aft^ standing some days, Mr* 
Lewenhoeck discovered innumerable animalcules, many 
thousands of times less than a grain of sand, and in pro» 
portion to a mite as a bee is to a horse ! Having examined 
the melt of a cod fish, he concluded that it contained moret 
living animalcules than there were people living in the 
world ; and by a method he made use of in order to ascer- 
tain the comparative size with the thickness or breadth of 
a hair of his head, it was found that 216,000 of these 
minute creatures are but equal to a globe whose diameter 
is the breadth of a hair. How amazing the wonders of 
Omnipotence ! 

3 Yet notwithstanding these immense numbers, this 
amazing diversity of form and bulk, of taste and hahit, all 
are conveniently lodgt^d ; all are fed at the same common 
table, and in sueh a manner as not a fragment can be lost* 
How wonderful ia it to observe how well adapted are the 
vartous appetites of bi» creatures, to fulfil the will of the 
Great Creator, that not a fragment may be hst. 

4 Some animals of the earniverous kind have an un- 
quenchable thirst for blood warm from the animal ; others 
are satisfied with the flesh newly killed : a third are not 
pleased with till it is in a state of putridity : of those of 
another descripti<m,some live upon fruits and roots ; others 
can partakejof bark and leaves ; a third put up with the soft 
herbage of the meadow ; and a fourth are content witb 
the very refuse of our fields and gardens : while eacb 
pursues tliat particular path chalked out for him by 
Nature, without repining or enveying the lot of his neigh- 
bour. 

5 The unwieldly Whate in tbe Greenland seas, the 
Mumeroua herds of Elephants which giraze the extensive^ 
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regions betwixt the river Senegal and the Cape of GooJ 
Hope ; and the gigantic Ostrich of the sBudy borders of 
Egypt and Palestine, roam as much at large as the wing- 
ed insect that flits from flower to flower, or the invisible 
Animalcule which swims in the liquid drop. 

6 The polar Bear of the Artie Circle, wrapt in his 
shaggy covering, tho Ermine of Siberia in his furry 
mantle, and the VVatcr-Fowl with her thick-set oily feath- 
ers, no doubt feel as comfortable as the Barbary Cow, 
almost naked, the Rhinoceros, sheltered from the tropical 
heats by his coat of mail, or the monstmus Hippotamus 

> (the Behemoth of Job,) when he retires to cool himself 
at the bottom of the African rivers* 

7 Those abhorred insects which feed upon ordure, or 
still more loathsome, that riot in putrefaction, we have 
reason to believe feed as deliciously as tlie Racoon on his 
West-Indian sweets, or pampered Lap-dog from the hand 
of its mistress. 

8 And if the foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests, we have no reason to suppose but the former 
feel as happy when they have formed their habitations at 
aconvenienient distance from the hen-roost, and the latter, 
when from their lofty situations they can behold the fowler 
at a distance, as the flocks and herds which graze our 
fields, or the domestic fowls which partake of our care 
and bounty. By this wise and happy arrangement, tho 
harmony of the universe is preserved, and the prodigious 
multitude of Karth's numerous tenants enabled to exist 
without disorder or confusion. 

9 But if we attend to the internal structure of these 
wonderfully complicated and intricately woven machines, 
called JinimalSf we will still find more reason to admire 
and adore that Great Supreme, whose omnipotent fiat 
brought them all into existence. 

10 No wonder that Galen, at the sight of a human ske- 
leton, should relinquish his (ormer atheistical thoughts ; 
and, that the Psalmist, on the contemplation of his material 
structure, should exclaim. ♦« 1 am fearfully and wonder- 
fully made f* but the greater surprise is, that so many 
skeletons of animals and animated wonders can be beheld 
with so much indiffi*rence by that creature to whom God 
has given reflection for the wisf st of puvfo^e^ ;W VuhsV^ 
parjwse can the thoughts of man be be\lev 9iy\\\^&)\.Vk^w\5x 
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the contemplation of the Deity, through the medium of his 
works ! 

11 •• What variety of springs, what forces, and what 
mechanical motion, (says BuSbn,) are enclosed in this 
small part of matter which composes the body of an 
animal ! What properties, what harmony^ and what 
correspondence between the various parts! How many 
combinations, arrangements, causes, effects and princi- 
ples, conspire to complete one end ;" and another writer 
observes : <• In the single ounce of matter which composes 
the body of a sparrow, we see ail the instruments neces- 
ary for eating, for digestion, for respiration, for seeing, 
for hearing, tor smelling, for walking, for flying, for the 
performance of every animal niiictioft, and of every mo- 
tion. All the parts of the complicated machine are perfect- 
ly appropriated, completely adapted to their respective 
uses ; and all disposed with the most exact organization." 

12 All this is very true, but would not the wonder have 
been still more augmented* had the specimens been taken 
from amfmg those little curiosities of the Western hemis* 
phere, called Humming-birds; with the addition, that its 
beak is pointed like a needle, its claws not thicker than a 
common pin ; that its nest is about half an inch deep, its 
egg about the size of a small pea ; and that neverthelesSf 
this diminutive bird is adorned with a plumage of the 
richest hues, and covered with a down that makes it re- 
semble a velvet flower 7 

13 Upcm Its head is a black tuft of incomparable beauty ; 
the breast is of a rose colour, its belly white as milk,ibe 
back, wings, and tail are grey, with a border resemmug 
silver, and as if streaked with gold of the brightest hue ! 
But indeed the structure of the smallest insect, or minutest 
animal in the creation of Gml, carries along with it the 
most indisputable evidence of its Original; namely, that 
it is beyond the possibility of art to imitate, or the utmost 
stretch of human ingenuity to comprehend. 

14 Jiotion is one distinguishing characteristic of the 
animal from the vegetable kingdom of Nature, and this 
peculiarity will be fiiund to be absolutely necessary ; for 
if the food or nutriment of animals is not bniught to them 
as to plants, by means of nmts or other conductors, they 
must needs sro in seareh of it ; and how wisely are they 

{ttnUbed with iiMtruments for l\\« \^ur\^%^y ^vql^ In the 
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form of limbs, some of MingSf some of fins* and some of 
the reptile tribe are enabled to move by the disposition of 
the muscles and fibres of their bodies ; but what would 
this power of motion and means of performing it have 
signified, bad these creatures been left to grope in the 
dark, without ability to distinguish the good from the bad : 

*' To shun their poison, and to choose their food.'* 

15 Might they not as well have remained to perish on 
the spot which gave them birth, as to have strayed only 
to get their framt^a shattered by every intervening obsta* 
cle : or the vital spark extinguished by mistaking the 
poisonous plant for the wholesome herb. To remedy 
such evils, however. Mature, or rather the &id of Nature^ 
has not only p|ovided them with senses^ but has taken the 
utmost preeaiqpnn to guard from external injury these 
wonderful pieces of exquisite skill, as well as that seat of 
all sensaHofif from whence the ramifications of the nerves 
take their rise. 

±6 To mention only one or two of the most obvious, for 
Instance; what a curious and wonderful pif ce of meehan- 
iBin is the human Eye, so admirably contrived with its 
various coats, muscles, yessels, humours, nerves, and 
retina, for the purposes of vision ! How excellent its situa- 
tion for the use it was designed ! and how safely guarded 
by the projecting eye brows and "Watchful eye lashes, 
ever on the alert, from external injury ! 

17 The Ear, too, is a most wonderful structure, con- 
trived by its ridges and hollows to gather and concentrate 

' loands till they strike on the transparent membrane that 
forms the surface of the drum, although deeply lodged 
that it may also be preserved from outward accident. 
These are strange pieces of mechanism indeed ! and Is it 
not natural to conclude, ** Be that planted the ear shall he 
fud kt^rf he that formed the eye shall he not see f 

18 If the brain, which is the seat of sensation and the 
fountain of the animal spirits, is environed round with 
such a hard, thick, and tough substance as the skull,- the 
beart and lungs are wisely placed in the centre of the 
body, and encompassed by a-^ouble fence of bones or 
ribs, muscles, and skin. 

19 Without breathing, to put the wheel in motion at 
tbe cistern, no animal eould exist, atiA V\o'« ^^tgav^Vs 
situated aad guarded aho, as we have oXia^vNeidk^ %t^ VWk 
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organs of respiration, and that mysterious movement^ 
The heart, •* that faints not, neither is weary," but by 
night and by day, asleep or awake, in motion or at rest, 
beats in unremitting pulsations, with greater regularity 
than a watch, in the breast of some animals for sixty, in 
some seventy, and in others upwards of one hundred 
years. 

20 We might also notice the admirable structure and 
wise disposition of the other parts in the animal economy, 
but this would be inconsistent with our present limits 
and design ; we must, however, observe on the whole, 
that each will be found most conveniently situated for its 
respective uses, and formed in the wisest manner for its 
various purposes ; that while nothing is wanting to ren- 
der the structure complete, there is notlAlg superfluous 
or made in vain. 

21 The feelers of the Butterfly are no less essential to 
her well being than the proboscis of the Elephant; and 
the leg of the Fly can no more say to its wing, than the 
eye of the human body to its hand, <« 1 have no need of 
thee.'» 

22 The provision for keeping the number of living 
creatures within due limits, is no less remarkable than 
that for bringing them into being* The most formidable 
monsters are thinly scattered, or confined to particular 
spots. The destructive Tiger, for instance, is not very 
common, and the greatest rendezvous of this blood-thirsty 
animal is said to be a sort of insulated situation, the Sun- 
derbunds or Woody-Islands, at the mouth of the Ganges 
in India. Long lived animals are observed to have few 
young at a time; while those of the greatest utility or 
such as are used for animal food, abound in every climate, 
are short in duration and uncommonly prolific ! 

[^Htdioii'a Book ofj^ature. 
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Quadrupeds, 

1 Of this order it may^be remarked in general, that 

they derive their name from ,thc number of their legs ; 

and this naturally oceasions in those that make use of 

thorn for the purpose of walking, the prone posture by 

\r/u'r:h they are Jistinguishcd j but Uua vosture, far from 
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incommoding thcm« is, by the wise conformation of the 
other parts, rendered the most commodious possible for 
their habits and manner of ]ivin.e^. 

2 Quadrupeds are« for the most part, furnished with 
tails, and these are highly useful in the absence of arms* 
for sweeping oft' vermin and troublt^some animals. Having 
no hands to lift their food to their mouths, the necks of 
this order are in general proportioned to the length of 
their fore legs ; their legs are made to bend in such a 
direction as witbi'the greatest ease to facilitate their mo- 
tion forwards ; they have, for the most part, a covering 
, of hair or wool ; and, that the weight of the head might 
not become too lieavy in the act of feeding, each of these 
animals is furnished with a strong tendinous insensible 
ligament, braced from the head to the middle of the back, 
which both enables them to support their burden with 
ease, and to recover their head at pleasure. 

S In the particular construction of the various species 
of Quadrupeds, with their several dispositions and appe- 
tites, there are several things very remarkable ; but we 
will only mention a few of them, in which the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator^ in adapting them so wonderfully 
to their different situations, habits, and manners of living, 
are very C(mspicuou8. 

i Animals of the graminivorous kinds, «uch as the 
Horse, the Ox, and the Sheep, are furnished with masti- 
l* eating organs, adapted to the soft herbage they eat ; 
being of harmless dispositions, they are only armed with 
defensive weapons, and for mutual safety associate togeth- 
er in herds. 

5 Those whose natures are fierce and savage, and 
whose cruel dispositions, like those of the Tiger and 
Hyena, cannot be satisfied but at the expense of blood, 
C'«ne forth solitary and aione; but they are armed with 
fearful claws and horrid tusks, and monstrous jaws. 
Wonderfully fitted for the seizure and destruction of their 
victims. 

6 The Camel, doomed to (raverse the parched and 
burning deserts of Arabia, where continued dnmght and 
sterility reign, has not only a foot admirably fitted for 
his element, and endow^^witn a remarkable abstinence, 
bat carries along with Mil a natural rewn^vt \^\\\0(\\v^ 
fills with water at every well. 

G 
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^ The Lama of South America (the only original heas 
of burden it produces,) is remarkably sure footed, an 
climbs and descends with the greatest safety the cragg 
rocks it has to encounter among the rugged steeps an 
narrow paths of the Andes, though encumbered with It 
load. 

8 Goats range the craggy steep, and delight to cro 
the uncultivated heath from the mountain's brow ; an 
behold how admirably their hollow hoofs are formed f« 
taking hold of the rock, and with what surprising agilit 
they bound from cliff to cliff! 

9 Animals of the Weasel kind, that live chiefly i 
holes, and feed upon vermin, are not only furnished wit 
furs to preserve them from the damp, but have long, slei 
der, flexible bodies, well adapted fc^r their various wini 
ings. The Sea- horse of the Northern Ocean, whos 
element is sometimes in the water, and sometimes on th 
ice, is not only web-footed, to assist in swimming, but hs 
two monstrous tusks, bending down from the upper jav 
which; together with his claws, enable him to scramble u 
the icy beach at pleasure. 

10 In short, the Mole is moulded in the best possib] 
manner for his subterraneous habitation — the Squirrel fi 
Lis aerial flights — the Kangaroo for his tremendous leapt 
and the Bat, which unites the Quadruped with the Yolatil 
race, is shaped in the most convenient manner for h 
predatory excursions. 

11 But if this remarkable accommodation of the pari 
and appetites of quadrupeds to their habits and pursuit; 
is apt to excite our surprise, what must we think of thos 
still more surprising and remarkable instincts by whic 
many of them are distinguished. In their, internal formi 
li« n some of this order are so strikingiy^analogous to th 
human body, that it is said, some skill in physiology is n< 
c«simry to be able to notice the difference; and in th 
external appearance of the Orang-outang, or Wild-man < 
the Woods, there is certainly no little resemblance* 

1^ So much, indeed, does the external appearance < 
this creature resemble the human, that •« the Negroe 
imagine them to he a foreign nation, come to inhabit tliei 
count I y, and that they do ncllflpeak for fear of b»in 
^&/»jE>eJJed to work.'' V 
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15 They are also the only animals that imitate man in 
the use of weapons otherwise than what are natural ; 
frequently attacking their enemies with sticks and stones. 
That they possess an eminent share of natural sagacity 
in the absence of reason, is evident from the manner in 
which they make sheds for shelter, and go to sleep in 
trees for security, as well as from their descending from 
the mountains, when they no longer find fruits^ to the sea 
shore in search of shell fish. 

14 In the passage of one of these animals from Angola 
to England, it made many friends on board, and seemed 
^ to despise the monkies of a lower species, by avoiding that 
part of the ship where they were confined. Buffon de- 
scribes one of these animals which he saw, as sitting 
down at table, unfolding his napkin, wiping his lips, 
nakihg use of a fork or spoon, pouring out his drink into 
ft glass, touching glasses with the person who drank with 
him, giving his hand to show the company to the door who 
came to see him, and walk about as gravely as if he formed 
one of the society. ** All these,'' he observes, «« I have 
seen, without any other instigation than the sijs ns or com- 
mand of his master, and often of his own accord." 

16 He also mentions, that his deportment was grave, 
his movements regular, and his disposition gentle, \ery 
different from other apes. Francis Pryard relates, that 
in the province of Sierra Leone there is a species so strong 
limbed, and so industrious, that when properly trained 
ftnd fed, they work like men. 

16 But to proceed ; what wonderful prudence, fore- 
sight, and industry, does the republic of Beavers display. 
Is in a state of social compact, with an overseer at their 
head, each exerting his powers and contributing his 
exertions in raising the mole, and forming with care the 
iortified settlement ! What sagacity does the Elephant 
discover, as he discharges the water from his mighty 
trunk, in order to cool himself in the midst of the burning 
plains of CaflTraria ! 

17 Who knows not the afiVetionate tenderness of the 
DojiC* the mischievous cunning of the Monkey, the inflexi- 
hle perseverance of the Cat, in 'watching her prey, and 
the subtle artifices of the Hare, in eluding her pursuers 7 

18 The Lion, at whose tremendous roav U\^\^«X.^l>>>ci^ 
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animal creation flies, as if knowing the terror which hi» 
fearless form inspires, has recourse to cunning, and 
watches his prey in ambush, in the neighbourhood of 
those springs and waters to which they must necessarily 
come to quench their thirst. The Bear, in autumn, be- 
takes himself to his winter quarters, nor ventures abroad 
till spring has again renewed the face of the earth. The 
Chamois Goat, when closely pursued in his mountainous 
retreat, will suddenly rebound on the huntsman, and 
precipitate him over the rock. The Hedge-hog in winter 
wraps himself up in his mossy seat. The Porcupine when 
almost avertaken in the pursuit, on a sudden rolls hitnself 
up, and presents to his antagonist, instead of a delicious 
morsel, a ball of prickles : and the Armadillo, actuated 
by the same unerring impulse, joins bis extremities be- 
neath his shelly covering, and rolls over the precipice 
unhurt, to the confusion of his enemy. 

19 But this is not all; Horses in a state of nature are 
not only said to keep a centinel on the Inok-out, but, when 
attacked, join beads together and fight with their heels. 
Oxen in a similar state join tails, titgether^ and fight witb 
their horns. Swine get together in impenetrable herds 
to resist an attack, and what is observable in all, they 
place the young in the middle, and keep them safe in the 
day of battle ! 

20 These are some of the wonders of instinct ; — and 
can we behold them without admiration ! 

21 The uses rf Quadrupeds are so various, that we 
must content ourselves with only nfuning a few of them* 
Of what great utility for the purposes of agriculture, 
travelling, industry, and commerce, is that docile and 
tractable animal the Horse! In what a variety of wayil 
do those of the Ox and Sheep kind administer to our 
wants ! and, happily for the world, these creatures are 
most extensively diffused^ from the polar circle to the 
equator. 

22 Goats, in many of the mountainous parts of Europe, 
constitute the wealth of the inhabitants : they lie upon 
their skins, convert their milk into cheese and butter, and 
feed upon their flesh. The Reindeer, to the inhabitants 
of the icy regions, supply the place of the horse, the cow, 
the sheep, and the goat. The Camel is to the Arabian, 
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what the Reindeer is to the Laplander. The flesh of 
the Elk is palatahle and nutritious, and of his skin the 
Indians make snow-shoes and canoes. The Elephant, in 
warm countries, is useful as a beast of burden^ and draws 
as much as six horses* 

25 What an unwearied pattern of unremitting exer- 
tion and fidelity is that invaluable animal the shepherd's 
Dog ! What humane and excellent life-preservers, the 
Newfoundland species ! and what sagacious guides and 
safe conductors are that useful breed, trained in the 
Alpine solitudes, to carry provisions to the bewildered 
traveller, and lead his steps to the hospitable convent ! 

24 To what a number of depredators would our sub- 
stance be exposed, were it not for that convenient and 
agile, but often ill-fated domestic animal, the Cat; which, 
in eonsequenee of an ill-founded prejudice excited against 
her for those very habits and propensities which render 
her valuable, and were implanted in her nature for the 
best of purposes, often becomes the victim of unfeeling 
hoys, and often, too often, alas \ is made the sport of more 
unfeeling barbarians^ who deserve not the name of men. 

25 The Ichneumon is ta the Egyptians, in several re- 
spects, what the Oat is to us ; but far from thinking of 
hanging her up in a barrel^ and amusing themselves with 
hpr sufferings, that more grateful people have worshipped 
the Ichneumon as an emanation of the Deity ! Cannot 
our more sober-minded countrymen adopt a condtlct be- 
tween the two extremes, and at least treat the purring 
race with kindness ? 

S6 Animals of the Weasel kind furnish us with^a num- 
ber of rich and valuable furs ; the Civet, the Genet, and 
the Musk, with a supply of perfumes ; the tusks of the 
Elephant and the seahorse with ivory ; the beautiful skin 
of the Tiger decorates the seats of justice of the man- 
darins of the East ; the flesh of the White Bear id eaten 
by the Greenlander, that of the Leopard is much relished 
by the African ; and the Lion, even the Lion, the living 
tomb of so many creatures, is frequently eaten by the 
Negroes at the last! — Ibid* 
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SECTION XIII. 

Birds. 

** But who the various nations can declare, 
That plough with busy wing the peopled air ? 
Tliese cleave the crumbling bark for insect food ; 
Those dip the crooked beaJc in kindred blood ; 
Some haunt the rushy moor, the lonely woods ; 
Some bathe their silver plumage in the floods." 

1 In the structure of Birds of the more perfect order^ 
a few things demand our most serious attention : 

2 The whole body is shaped in the most convenient 
nranner for making their way through the air ; beiK* as^ 
Mr, Ray observes, constructed very near Sir Isaac Wew- 
ton*8 form of least resistance. According to Bar, in bis 
continuation of Buffon, *< It is neither extremely massive 
nor equally substantial in all its parts ; but, being design- 
ed to rise in the air, is capable of expanding a large sur- 
face without solidity. The body is sharp before, to piercf^ 
and make its way through that element ; it then gradually 
increases in bulk, till it has acquired its just dimensions^ 
and falls off in an expansive tail.*' 

3 The motion of this order being two-fold, walking ancl 
flying, they are provided with legs at once wonderfully 
contrived to \ialk with, and raise them like a spring fos 
their flight ; wings to buoy them up and waft them along \ 
and a tail to keep them steady in the air, assist them in 
their Solutions, and to direct their course. 

4 Although their feathery covering is admirably con" 
structed for lightness and buoyancy, their jyvings are fur- 
nished with a strength that is amazing; so that the flaf 
of a Swanks wing has been known to break a man's leg j 
and a similar blow from an Eagle has produced instarti 
death ; and by these they are enabled to impel thent* 
s^es furward with a rapidity that exceeds the fleetesi 
qtliidruped. To fit them the better for their Bight, the 
feathers are disposed in the moat perfect order, lying on< 
way ; and that they may glide more smoothly along, the^ 
are furnished with a gland situated on the rump, fronr 
which they occasionally press out oil with the bill, an<^ 
anoint the feathers^ In water-fowl this oil is so plentiful^ 
that by it their plumage is rendered completely water- 
proof. 

^ The beak, or bill of birda^ i^ a curious piece of art^ 
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formed of a hard horny substance^, consfriictpd in the most 
commodious manner for picreing the air. Their ears 
stand not out fnjm thrir head to retard their Bi|;ht, while 
their eyes are placed in sueh situations as to take in 
nearly a hemisphere on either side. 

6 Birds have no teeth to chew their food ; hut those of 
the gran ivorous kind are provided with two stomachs; 
in one of which the victuals are softened and macerated 
before they enter the other lo be completely digested. 
Being often employed in traversing the upper regions, 
where they behoved to be much ineummoded did they 
kri^forth their young in the manner of quadrupeds, 
tk^Fmanner of generating is wisely made to differ, and 
their offspi'ing are produced by means of eggs. In the 
spredy growth of young birds, by which they aecjuire a 
liegree of strength and size to be able so sotm to provide 
for themselves, we have also an instance of the tender 
eare of Providence* 

7 What piwer unseen inspires these little creatures 
with •^the passion of the groves,'' at the most fit season 
fur forming their alliances— when the genial temper of 
the weather covers the trees with leaves, the fields with 
grass, and produces such swarms of insects for the sup- 
port of their future progeny ! And how comes it to pass, 
that no sooner is the connubial league formed, than those 
little warblers (a pattern to new-married couples in hum* 
ble life, who have nothing but their own induhtr)iii< to de* 
pend on,) immediately set about building their nests, and 
naking pi*eparatioiis for their tender offspring ! 

8 In the buildingof their nests, what art and ingenuity 
are displayed ! Whether they are constructed from the 
Collected portions of clay and mortar, or from the more 
light materials of moss and straw, these little creatures 
tontrive to mould them into the most convenient foniiSf, 
and to give them a durability proportionate to their wmit^.. 



*< It wins ray admiration-t 



To view the structure of that little work, 
A bird's nest : mark it well within, withoutr 
No tool had he that wrought, no knife to cuty 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert. 
No glue to join ! ki8 little heak wa« allf: 
And yet how neatly fini«h'd^' 
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9 Nor is the womler less, that birds of the same kind, 
however widely separated, should all follow the same or- 
der of architecture in the ctmstruction of tht*ir habita- 
tions; that each should make choice of the situation mosi 
suitable to its kind. 

** Some to the rude protection of the thorn 
Commit their feeble offspring i the cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment to a few ; 
Their food its insects, and its moss their nest. 
But most in woodland splitudes delight." 

10 And that all should agree in la^ine; as many eggs 
as to be sufficient to keep up their species, yet no 'more 
than they can conveniently haich and bring up. 

11 In the incubation with what patience do these crea- 
tures set on their eggs when necessary, till the young 
•are ready to be hatched, and then how officious in assist- 
ing the little prisoners to escape ! With what inimitable 
care do they afterwards watch over and provide for the 
brood until it is capable of doing for itself; and with 
what scrupulous exactness, during this period, do they 
distribute to each his allotted portion of food. 

*• what is this Mighty Breath, ye sages say. 
That in a powerful language, felt, not hesj^, 
Instructs the fowls of heaven ? — - What but Gon, 
Inspiring God ! who, boundless Spirit all, 
Shid unremitting energy pervades. 
Adjusts, sustains, and agitates the whole." 

12 The Condor of America, is said to he the largest 
bird endowed with flight; and being of the rapacious kind^ 
is armed with a beak so strong as to pierce the hide of 
an ox. 

^^, The Eagle, the most noble of rapacious volati^les, 
haf H taste too nice for carrirm ; and in order that he may 
8« eure his living prey, and bear it in safety to his nest 
in the inaccessible cliff. Nature has endowed him w ith 
the faculty of vision in aii eminent degree, prodigious 
claws, amazing strength, and a profusion of feathers down 
to his very toes. 

14 The Vulture delights in carrioji and putridity ; and 
this excellent anatomist may at oncp be distinguished 
/row the eagle by the nakedness of his neck and head. 
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as well as that acute sense of smelling, by which, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, he can smell a dead carcase at the dis- 
tance of fifteen thousand paces. 

15 How admirably formed are the eyes of the night 
Owls for seeing better when the sun is below than above 
the horizon. The birds of the poultry kind are not 
furnished with hooked bills and formidable talons, or 
wings calculalted for long flights; and while the solitary 
Eagle or Hawk pay us a transient visit, unaccompained 
and alone> these surround our dwellings in numerous 

' flocks. Those of the Grouse kind, who feed on moor-ber- 
t / riesimd the tops of heath plants, have their habitations 
assigned them in the most barren and uncultivated tracts 
where their favourite food abounds. The hooked bill of 
the Parrot is well contrived to assist him in climbing. 

16 Ducksy Geese^ and many others, have long broad 
bills to enable them to grope for their food in water and 
mud ; on the contrary, a thick, short, and sharp edged 
kill, is as necessary to those which have occasion to husk 
and flay the grain they swallow. The Wood-pecker's bill 
is sufficiently strong to dig holes ; that of the Swallow is 
slender and sharp pointed, and he is also furnished with 
a very wide mouthy to enable him to catch the winged 
insect in its flight. 

17 The long legs and necks of birds of the Crane kind, 
together with their sharp pointed bills, are wonderfully 
adapted for the purpose of wading and picking up their 
food from the bottom of the shallows ; and the webbed 

' feet, oily feathers, and broad bills of those of the Swan 
Und, are equally so, to enable them to swim along, and 
lay hold of their prey in the watery element. 

IS The Pelican of the wilderness is a most dexterous 
fisher, and nature has provided him with a prodigious 
pouch, of a singular construction, under his bill, wliich^ 
although scarcely perceptible when empty, enables him 
when full to bear ashore as many fish at a time as would 
suffice six men for dinner. 

19 How wonderful the migration of birds! or that sur- 
prising instinct by which <«the stork in the heavens 
knoweth her appointed times,'' ** and the crane and the 
swallow observe the timeof their coming." When Storks 
take their departure for Europe, it is said U\^Tf «\V ««a^\si- 
ble on a particular day, decamp durmg X\i^ tia^X) >^^^ 
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leave not a single one of their company behind. Now 
what power unseen commands them to this general 
assembly 9 directs them in their course, orders them to 
halt as occasicm requires, and then to renew their flight 
till they arrive at the exact point of their destination ? 

20 ** Who bids the Stork, Columbus like, explore 

Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown,before ? 
Who calls the council, states the certain day ? 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way V 

" Where do the Cranes, or winding Swallows go. 
Fearful of gathering winds and falling snow ? 
If into rocks or hollow creeks they creep, 
In temporary death confined to sleep $ 
Or conscious of the coming evil, fly 
To milder regions and a southern sky V 
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21 Birds in the torrid zone, were their nests other« 
wise situated, would be exposed to the assaults of the 
snake when he twines up the trunk, or the depredatioiifl 
of the ape, suspend them at the point of a bough, or the 
extreme branches of the trees; and some, as the Taylor- 
bird, not content with that precaution* attach their neste 
to the side of a leaf. The expertness of this little birdj 
at the professicm from whence it derives its name, is ad- 
mirable. When it has picked up a dead leaf, it sews it 
to the side of a living one, its slender bill being its needle, 
and its thread some fine fibres ; the lining is composed ol 
feathers, gossamer, and down. The Eagle constructs 
her habitatioji among inaccessible rocks, where it is 
shielded by pnijecting crags; and the Flamingo builds 
her nest in the middle of an extensive morass, beyond the 
reach of danger. 



*• From man retir*d, amid the loneljr marsh. 
Flamingoes build and tend tlieir curious nest. 
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22 What sagacity does the Vulture display as he siU 
silent and unseen in the American forest, M'atehing the 
- ..operations of the monstrous Crocodile, while she deposits 
f lir eggs in the sand on the banks of the river ! The 
little Butcher bird, that attacks creatures four times big- 
ger than himself, seizes its victims by the throat, and 
strangles, them in an instant ; and, as if conscious of its 
inability otherwise to separate the food it has so secured, 
eoiitriveatoBpititon a neighbouring thorni and then pulls 
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it to pieces Vfith its bill. The solitary Owl takes up its 
station in the corner of a barn at the approach of night, 
and with inflexible perseverance watches its prey. The 
Magpie is noted for its singular cunning. BussardSi are 
said to keep a sentinel on the look-out to apprize them of 
danger. 
I %S The Partridge acts with the greatest subtlety 9 in 
i order to decoj away a dog or other animal when he ap- 
prciaches her nest ; and the affection of the Hen for her 
tender brood is such, that for their protection she will 
attack the hog or the mastiff, and even not hesitate to fly 
\ at the fox. What animal evinces more courage than the 
' Cuck, as he struts in sovereignty on his favourite dung- 
hill? The facility with which Parrots are taught to spoak, 
artd retain and repeat a number of words is truly surpris- 
ing. 

24 Cormorants in China are trained for the purposes 
of fishing ; and Bawks. in other countries for fowling; 
and the Carrier Pidgeon performs his lengthened embassy 
vith unerring precisirffi, and with astonishing celerity. 
Thevenot says, they commonly travel from Aleppo to 
Alexandria in Syria in six hours, which is a distance of 
eigbty-eight miles. The letters are generally fastened 
ander their win^s. — Ibid. 






SECTION XIV. 

I 

X The Uses of Birds. 

b(| 1 The uses of the poultry kind, especially of such as 
are domesticated, are too obvious to be enuiudj^aled ; it 
may, however, be remarked, that the common Hen, if 
^ell supplied with food and water, is said to lay some- 
times two hundred eggs in a year; and the fecundity of 
the Pidgeon in its domestic state is so great, that from a 
single pair, near fifteen thousand may be produced in four 
years. 

2 The flesh of the Grouse kind is esteemed for its 
delicacy ; the Peacock, in some countries, is considered 
as a luxury ; and although it is in a great measure for his 
singular plumage that man has been tempted to follow the 
Ostrich In his desert retreat, some of the \Cm«L\v \v\Vk^'^ 
are ver^ fond of bi^ flesh, and even tV\e Bajvu^av^ ^\;^^^^ 
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to have considereil it a dainty; for it is recorded i 
Heliogabalus, that he had the brains of 8ix hundred < 
these animals at a feast, served up in one dish ! He shoul 
immediately after partaking of that dish, have buried h 
head in the sand, and been ashamed to resume the ere* 
form of man, whose charaeter he had disgraeed. 

S There are, besides, many parts of this animal whic 
are supposed to be ver> salutary for medicinal purpose 
and their strength and swiftness seem to render thei 
very fit for the purposes of travelling or carrying burdens 
for Moore relates, that at Joar in Africa, he met a ma 
travelling on an Ostrich ; and Mr. Adamson informs u 
that when he was at the factory of Podorc there were t\» 
young Ostriches, the strongest of which was much fleetc 
than the best English race-horse he ever saw* althoug 
he at that time carried two negroes on his back. 

4 If in the feathery tribe some appear to be formed i 
please us with the beauty of their plumage, as the Goh 
finch, the Bullfinch, and the Humming bird ; others, f 
the Thrush, the Blackbird, and the Canary, delight i 
with the melody of their song. The Lark soars aloft an 
salutes the new-born day with his cheerful notes. Tli 
Nightingale soothes the weary labourer as he returt 
from his daily to\l, by his fascinating strains. Tiie littl 
Robin, in return for the protection our fences have affon 
ed him, exerts himself to render the hedges vocal, in so 
and tender melody ; and the Sparrow to amuse us wit 
her chirpings. 

5 The Swallow, also, as if sensible of the undistnrhr 
possession she has been allowed to take of our premis'*! 
during tb time of her necessities, catches upon the win 
a muititdae of flies, gnats, and beetles, and frees us froi 
a number of troublesfime vermin before she bids us fan 
well. Birds of the Rook and Pie kind, although a mns 
and chattering tribe, maj be of infinitely more use tha 
we have the sense to discover, by the destruction of grubi 
worms, and eggs of vermin; and the common carrio 
crow may be no less necessary in our climate, than th 
Egyptian Vulture and the Ossifrage of Syria. 

6 The Vulture, indeed, is common in many parts t 
Europe, and abounds in America, Asia, and Africa. 1 
Egypt and other warm countries, he is of singular U8( 
Numerous flocks of them are always hovering^ in tli 
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neighbourhood or Grand Cairo ; and for the services the 
inhabitants experieneey by these animals devouring the 
earrion and filth of that great city, which, in such a sultry 
elimate* would otherwise soon putrefy and corrupt the air, 
[ they are not permitted to be destroyed. The Ossifrage 
of the woods of Syria and Egypt feeds on the dead car- 
cases of fowls and reptiles. This brings us to say a few 
words on the use of rapacious fowls, which may be also 
applied to wild beasts in general. 

7 Better perhapH it may appear to the imperfect 
reasoning of shitrt-siin^hted mortals, that the business of 

t mutual di'Struction had been avoided in the economy of 

(nature, and instead of that circuit of prey and devastation 
which we observe, all animals had been formed to live on 
vegetable CmmI, and suffered to die a natural death. But, 
independent of the difficulty that occurs as to how such a 
nunnber of ereaturen could be fed fnim the same source, we 
do n<it eonsider the state of suffering to which many of 
them must necessarily have been exposed, if they had 
been left to perish by protracted famine, after the decay 
of their bodily powers rendered them unfit to go in quest 
of food. 

8 Compared with this« is it not a far more happy dis- 
pensation, that animals are formed for the destruction of 
each other? and that (to follow the course of ime circle by 
way of specimen.) wnile the tree louse lives on plants, 
the muscaaphidivora lives upon the tree-louse ; the hornet 
lives upon the musca aphidivora ; the dragon-fly on the 

^ hornet; the spider on the dragon-fly ; the small birds on 
the spider ; and the hawk on the small birds. . 

9 Deprived of reason, the innocent lamb lieka the hand 
raised for its destruction ; and the sufferings which animals 
feel upon the speedy extinction of the vital spark, must be 
momentary indeed, in comparison of the pangs they must 
have undergfme, if they had been left to expire by old 
age. Indeed, according to this plan, old age would be. 
impossible ; for what would the world soon become were 
its numerous tenants so cut off, and the putrid carcases to 
He unburied ? — the circumambient air, now the source and 
vitality, must then in a short time be rendered pestilential, 
and bearing upon its wings the noxious vapours, deal 
death and desolation with increasing malignity to every 
climate^ until the beautiful theatre of life and activity 

H 
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b^rame one great charnel-house, and the animating flam 
bt for ever extinguished in the awful silence uf eteriii 
night. 

10 Instead, therefore, of finding fault with the mereifc 
d'speuHHtions of our all- wise Creator, and repining tha 
lions and tigers, bears and wolves, eagles and vulturei 
serpents and crocodiles, and voracious monstera of th 
df ep of ever} description exist, let us rather rejoice tha 
^htrever the carcase is exp<ised on the field, there wil 
the vultures be gathered together; and that, where th 
lion and serpent may die in their sequestered retreate 
innumerable vermin, attracted by the scent, will soo 
find them out, and leave not a vestige of putrefaetio 
behind. 

11 Before we conclude with the tribe of volatiles, w 
will just remark, that these are not the only uses for whie 
this order of beings seem to have been created. From th 
feathery creaticm we may also learn lessons of wisdom o 
the most interesting and important subjects. \^hat a 
example of conjugal constancy and fidelity do we discove 
in the turtledove ! What a pattern of filial affection in th 
young stork ! What a lesson for presumptuous pride hav 
we in the answer of Solon to the monarch of Lydia!^ 
When seated on his magnificent throne, and surrounde 
by all the appendages of external p<»mp and pageantry 
CrcEsus asked the Greek philosopher, if he had ever see 
so magnifieent a spectacle: <* After having seen the plum 
age of the Pheasant, he could not be astonished at tb 
sight of any other finery,'' was the cool reply ! — Ibid. 



SECTION XV. 

^ Fishes. 

** Who can old Ocean's pathless bed explore, 
And count her tribes that people every shore V* 

•* From icy oceans, where the whales 
Toss in foam their lashing tuls.'' 

1 Tf the Oslrich, the Emu, and the Cassowary, wen 
remarkable for their size, and claimed our first attentior 
among the feathery tribes, in consequence of their appar 
ently constituting part of that link which unites the qua 
druped to the volatile race, the Whale deserves oui 
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hnmediate notice on entering among the finny tribes ; not 
only on account of its enormous bulk, which has occasion -d 
]t| in its movements, to be compared to a mountain in mo- 
tion, but for the resemblance that it bears to the four foot -d 
dass of animals in its internal structure, and that superi >r 
instinctive sagacity which it displays in its conjugal at- 
tachment, and care of its offspring. 

2 In bulk, the Whale may be said to exceed every 
animal of which we have any certain description. They 
are in the arctic regions at present from sixty to nin<-!y 
feet long; but formerly, when the captures were less fre- 
quent, and they were not so much thinned befcire arriving 
at a larger growth, they were said to be found of (lie 
enormous length of two hundred and fifty feet ; and in 
the Indian Seas they are still seen one hundred and fifty 
feet in length. 

3 Yet, notwithstanding its amazing bulk, this creature 
must not be considered as a huge unwieldy mass; Tory 
aecording toLaCepede, it swims at t ho rate of thirty- 
three feet in a second, and it is ccnnputed that it might 
eircamnavigate the globe, in the direetion of the equAfor, 
in forty-seven days, even alltiwing it to rest by night 
during that time! It is believed to be extremely Img 
lived ; and the method of catching these huge animals is 
said to be one of the boldest enterprizrs of man. 

4 In attending to the structure of Fishes, we will soon 
observe that^ if the body of a bird is shaped in the most 
eonvenient manner for making its way through the air« a 
no less extraordinary degree of divine wisdom is evident 
in the conformation of the finny inhabitants of the dt-i'p 
to that element in which they exist. To make th^se crea- 
tures buoyant and flexible, yet firm to (tppose the strong- 
est currents, the great Creator has constituted them of 
very different materialsi and of a different construction 
from other animals. 

5 To enable them to traverse with ease and swiftn<»S8 
the watery regions, the greater part of them have the 
same external form, sharp at each end, and swelling in 
the middle. To preserve them frf>m being hurt by the 
action and temperature of the surrounding fluid, as well 
as to enable them to glide more smoothly through it, many 
of these are covered with a coat of scales, others with a fat 
oily substance^ and the whole with a slimy glutinous 
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mattery supposed to be secreted from the pores of their 
bodies. 

6 As their progression is performed in a different way 
from that of any of the tribes we have already noticed, 
they are provided with instruments peculiar to themselves, 
and are enabled to poise their bodies, and push swiftly 
along by means of their fins and tail. 

7 One distinguishing appendage peculiar to the finny 
tribe, and which Is found in the bodies of all spinous or 
bony fish, is the air bladder, by means of which they can 
make themselves more or less buoyant, and rise or fall in 
the water at pleasure. « This,'' as Dr. Paley observes, 
« affords a plain and direct instance, not only of mintriv- 
ance, but strictly of that contrivance which we denominate 
meclianical. It is a philosophical apparatus in the body of 
an animal. The principle of the contrivance is clear ; the 
application is also clear." 

8 If the attributes of the Deity are so conspicuously 
displayed in the general structure and conformation of 
fishes, they are no less so in the infinity of their number 
and sizes ; in the provision made for at once keeping up 
the number of this most numerous of all classes, and pre- 
venting the sea from being overstocked ; and in that 
peculiarity of form and structure, so essentially neces- 
sary in the different species. 

9 Yet, notwithstanding the prodigious numbers of some 
of these animals, and the stupendous size of others, as we 
observed before, they are all conveniently lodged and fed ; 
which is the more surprising, if we take into considera- 
tion the amazing fecundity of some, and the longevity of 
ethers of these creatures. 

10 It is asserted of the Herring, that if suff*ered to 
multiply unmolested, and its offspring to remain undimin- 
ished during the space of twenty^ years, it would show a 
progeny many times greater in bulk than the whole 
earth ! — that a single Codfish will produce at a birth, if 
they escape depredation, a number equal to that of the 
inhabitants of England ! 

11 Tiie Flounder is said to produce above a million at 
a time, and a Mackarel not less than five hundred thous- 
and ; and, in regard to the longevitv of fishes, several 
are said to live upwards of an hundred years. How, 
tkeii» it may be asked, are those myriads of subjects of 
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the watery kifij^dov kept within due limits? How comes 
it to pasS; that the might)^ basin is not overstocked ? and 
how are its niimenius tenants provided with food ? This 
must be principally owing to the prevalence of the pre- 
datory system among fishes; for^ numerous as are the 
draughts taken from the bosom of the ocean for the 
service of man* they -can bear no proi^rtion to the num- 
ber that are left behind. 

12 But the sea, like the land, abounds not with a pro- 
fusion of vegetables, so as to be sufficient ff»r the support 
of all, nor even the greater part of its inhabitants, many 
of which are known to be of the most greedy and vora- 
cious natures. It was absolutely nocessaryy theref«ire, 
that they should devour one another, and the experience 
of ages has proved, that great as the increase uf these 
creatures is, and has been, it has never as vet been more 
than enough ; that the balance has hitherto been pretty 
equally kept up, and that while the astimishing prolific 
powers of the finny tribf*s have beon found sufficient for 
keeping up a constant supply, and making up for every 
waste, yet there will always be found a requisite number 
of hungry mouths to devour the overplus. 

13 A single Pike has been known to devour one hun- 
dred Roaches In three days. Whatever is possessed of 
life, seems the most desirable food of fish. Some of the 
smallest feed upcm worms and spawn ; others^ whose 
mouths are large, seek larger prey ; it matters not of 
what kind, or whether It Is or is not of their own speeies.t 
Those with the largest mouths pursue almost every thing 
that has life ; and often meeting each other In fierce oppo- 
sition, the fish with the largest swaUow comes off victori- 
ous by devouring Its antagonist. 

14 In regard to the particular construction of fishes^ 
we will briefly remark, that the Whale has often occasion 
to ascend to the surface of the water for the purpose of 
breathing, and it has a tail peculiarly constpnct^d to ena- 
ble it to do so. His coat of blubber may be absolutely 
necessary to make his bf)dy equi|)imderate in the water, 
and to keep his blood warm ; while in the absence of offen- 
sive weap'uis he is poss<»ssed of extraordinary a.s:illt>, and 
by a stroke of his tall can deal d«'struction to his pursuer. 
The strength of this fish lies chiefly in the tail. 

in^ A boat has been cut down, from the tup to the bo(i> 

H2 
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tom, by me ann of this formidable instriiTnent, though the 
gunnel on the top was of touj3;h wcmhI. An4»tber has had 
the 8tern-|)08t, three inches thick, cut oflr8mfM>th9 without 
ao much as shattering the boat, or drawing the naila of 
the boards. 

16 The Cod, the Haddock, the Whiting, and others^ 
vhose principal element is in thp middle region of the 
ocean, have an air-bladder to raise and depress them at 
pleasure ; while the Scate, the 1 horn back, and others, 
that grovrl mostly at the bottom^ are destitute of this 
Wonderful instrument. The Nar-whale, bring a harmless 
and peaceable animal, may pnibably makf* use of the 
born, which rises from its bniw, fnr the purpose of break- 
ing the4ce, or disengaging the plants, on which it feeds, 
from the bottom of the sea. I'he Sword fish will not fall 
to attack even the Whale himself; and with what a fear* 
ful and dangerous wea|xm is he armed for the pur|N>se ! 

17 Of all the inhabitants of the deep, the Shark is the 
fiercest and most voracious, and in celerity of movement 
aurpasses most, if not all, of th** finny race ; but, to coun- 
terbalance powers, and an appetite for destruction, that 
night thin the ocean, there is a strange singularity in the 
projecting of his upper over his under jaw, so that he is 
obliged to turn in order to take hold of his prey, and while 
be is doing so his victim often makes its escape. Crabs^ 
Lobsters, Whilks, Muscles, and other sliell fish, are the 
food of the Wolf fish ; and for the purpnse of effecting the 
destruction of such well-defended prey, this animal is 
provided with teeth remarkable for their strength. 

IS The Flying-fish has many enemies in both elements^ 
l^at it is provided with instruments by which it can be* 
take itself either to the water or the air, as occasion may 
require. In the tropical climated, these fishes, when hotly 
pursued, are seen springing by hundreds out of the water^ 
and sometimes throw themselves, on^ board of ships in or- 
der to escape their various assailants. The predaceous 
fishes that ^wim in the ocean, and aH the birds of prey 
that range its surface, seem to be ccnnbined againat it It 
is no wonder^ therefore* that the beneficent Author of 
nature has endowed a fish* expf)sed to so many enemies^, 
Vftth a twofoW power to escape, 

19 The structure of the 8ucking-mh enables h to at- 
Ucb itself firmly to the bodies of animals ^ that of tbai 
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Ammodytes, or Rand-eH, particularly the head, is most 
excellently formed for piereinje: into the sand. The flat- 
ne88.of the Scate and Flounder enables them to eover 
themst'lves up in the sand or mud« \shen they lie In wait 
ftir their prey ; and the Tuibot is said to be provided with 
1^ skin or membrane, whieh he draws over his eyes when 
be has o(*casion to stick fast at the bottom in stoimy 
weather. 

20 The Globe-fish is beset with prick[es like a hedpje- 
ho^, and bids defiHnce to all birds of prey. The Torpedo 
benumbs on a sudden, and renders irap<itent whatever 
fish it a^aults : it is said also to strike the fisherman's 
arm« when he attempts to lay hold of it, with a temporary 
'deadness. •*The instant/' says R<*mprer, •• I touched it 

^ith my hand, I felt a terrible numbnt-ss in my arm, and 
WLH far up as m> shoulder. Even if one treads upcm it 
'With a shoe on« it affects not only the Teg, but the whole 
thigh upwards." The Torporifie' Etl imparts a sensation 
similar to that which is experienced from eleetricit). 

21 The Cuttle-fish is furnished with a liquid magazine 
of an inky colour, to darken the waters when pursued by 
an enemy. The Galley-fisb is protected by the caustic 
quality of the substance with w hich Us legs are smeared. 
The abhorrent appmrance of the Sea (Irb is sufficient to 
disgust men from handling it, and more so to deter them 
from partaking of its poisonous cfuality by way of fiMid. 
And it is not improbable but the hideous form of the Sea-» 
devil, and other monsters of the deep, may have been 
Stamped upon them by nature (which docs nothing lift 
irain,) for similar purposes.-^— /6td. 



. SECTION XVL 

The Instincts oj Fishes^ — uses of Fishes, 

1 Fishes, it it said, appear inferior to beasts and bircTSf^ 
in acuteness of sensatiim and instinctive sagacity ; but 
how is this reconcileable with that tenderness, care and 
solicitude, (which nothing can exceed,) which the common 
Whale evinces for her young? She suckles and nurses 
them with the greatest affection, takes them with her ^ 
wherever she goes ; when pursued she carries them oi 
ber ba4*k. and supports the« with her fins ; when wound^ 
c< she will Bol relinquish her cbargci. and wheR uhligef« ^ 
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to plunge, in the midst of hep agonies, will clasp them 
more closely, and sink with them to the bottom. 

3 Mr. Waller, in his heautiful poem of •♦The Sum- 
mer Islands," relates a story in which the maternal ten- 
derness «if the Whale ts m<»st affectingly displayed. 

3 A whale and her cub had got into an arm of the 
sea, \^here, by the defection of the tide, they were en- 
tirely eneh)sed. The people on shore beheld their situ- 
ation, and drove down upcm them in boats, with such 
weapons as could be hastily collected. The animals 
were soon severely wounded, and the sea tinged with 
their bhnid. After several attempts to escape, the old 
one forced over the shallow into the dt*pths of the 
ocean ; but, though in safety herself, she could not bear' 
the danger that awaited her young one ; she therefore 
rushed in tmce more where the smaller animal was con- 
fined, and, as she could not carry it off, seemed resolved 
to share its danger. The tide, however, coming in, both 
were enabled to escape from their enemies, after sustain- 
ing a number of wounds. 

4 The fidelity of whales to each other is also said to 
exceed even what we observe in birds ; and Goldsmith 
relates an instance, in which a female whale being wound- 
ed while her attached partner was reclining by her side, 
on beholding the object of his tenderness falling a victim 
to the harpooncrs, he stretched himself on her body, and 
participated in her fate. 

5 It is curious to remark what sagacity the finny tribes 
display in seeking out the most proper places for deposit- 
ing their spawn. The Salmon on her journey up the riv- 
er, will suffer no obstacle that she can possibly surmount 
to oppose her progress to the place of her destination; 
and in order to attain it, will spring over cataracts several 
feet high. In going upwards she will keep at the bottom 
where the current is weakest, and when she returns, w ill 
avail herself of its strength at the top, by swimming near 
its S4ji*faee ! 

6 The migration of different kinds of fishes is truly 
^ astonishing ; and it is pleasing to remark, that it is when 

fat and in season for eating, that they are taught so in- 
stinctively to throng our bays and creeks, while they 
disperse to the remotest quarters of the globe whea ieaft 
wA emaeiated^ 
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7 At the time the Land Crabs of the West Indies ar- 
rive upon the coast to deposit their eggs* numerous fishes 
of different kinds punctually attend, as if timely advis- 
ed of the exact period >^hen they might expect their 
annual supply, and greedily devour many of the eggs 
before they are hatched. — Fishes, in order to be fed^ 
have been taught to assemble at the side of a pond by 
the sound of a bell. Dr. George Serger asserts, that 
having taken a ivalk with some friends in the fine gar- 
dens of the Archbishop of Saltzburg, the gardener con- 
ducted them to a v^ry clear piece of water, in which no 
fish were at first to be seen, but that the man had no 
sooner rung a little bell, than a multitude of trout came 
together from all parts of the pond, to take what he had 
brought them, and disappeared as soon as they had eaten 
it up* 

8 Although it has been said, that to preserve their own 
existence, and to continue it to their posterity, fills up 
the whole circle of their pursuits, and that a ceaseless 
desire oT food seems to be their ruling impulse, yet we 
are not to consider Fishes as insulated creatures, uncon- 
nected with the general concerns and affairs nf the world ; 
^^ merely formed for the pn»pagation of their kind, and 
to <• pursue and be pursued, each otherV; pre^." No; 
these also act an important and most essential part in the 
great theatre of the universe ; and woe be to the inhabit- 
ants of the earth, did multitudes of fishes not abound in 
its waters. 

9 We have already had occasion to notice the necessity 
of a speedy decomposition of the partis of putrescent bod- 
ies on land, and n<»twithMtanding the saline quality of its 
waters and perpetual agitation which prevents them for 
a time, the bad effects of such accumulated loads of filth 
and nastiness, as are continually p<iuHng into the sea, 
must smm be apparent, were it not for those niinienjus 
herds of fishes, which in everv quarter glide with rapidity 
through the liquid expan*<e, and catch and devour almost 
every\ thing of a digestible nature that comes in the 
way. 

10 For this purpose, that amazing fecundity may have 
been bestowed up<m them, and for this purpose, those 
voracious appetites given, that, however rem<»te the situa- \ 
tiuni or disgusting the substance, that enters the watcrj | 
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element, it might quickly meet an eye eager to catch it, 
and a living tomb to swallow and strip it of its noxiouB 
qualities. 

11 As an article of food the finny tribes are greatly to 
be prized, and it is matter of thankfulness, that the bene- 
fits they impart arc most extensively diffused ; for while 
our lakes, and rivers, and streams, abound with these 
living treasures, the ocean conveys them in myriads to 
the ends of the earth, and presents the bounties of an 
indulgent parent to his numerous children^ however scat- 
tered among the isles of the sea. 

12 When the great colony of Herrings sec out on their 
migratintc journey from the Polar seas, it is composed of 
such numbers, that if all the horses in the world were 
loaded with them, they could not carry the thousandth 
part ; and when the main body approaches the coast, it 
IS generally divided into distinct columns of five or six 
miles in length, and three or four in breadth! 

13 Nor have we loss reason to be thankful for the in* 
calculable number of Cod, and other white fish, which 
are drawn from the occnn ; and for those inexhaustible 
8tf>res of cartilaginous flat fish, which furnish the labourer 
with his cheap repast. In 1806, five hundred an(| seventy 
seven ships, carrj^ing about 64,667 tons, and navigated 
by 4,336 men, were employed by the British Government, 
to export the produce of the fisheries on the banks of 
Newfoundland, where the principal cod-fisheries are. 
The vessels used in the fishery, are from 100 to 150 tons 
burden, and caieb from thirty to forty thousand fish each ; 
10.000 persons being employed about this fishery, in 
catching, salting, and drying the fish, which are sent to 
ail parts of Europe and the West-Indies. 

14 These fisheries are said to bring in to the proprie- 
tors a revenue of several millions yearly ; and they will 
probably remain in an inexhausted and inexhaustible 
source of treasure, when the richest mines are wrought 
out. Happy ordination of infinite goodness and unerring 
wisdom, that while the monstrous and unwholesome tribes 
are thinly scattered or hid from our sight in the great 
abyss, the wholesome and nutritious kinds abound in such 
numbers, and are brought, as it were, to our very doors ! 

15 The Whale is well known on account of its import- 
ance in furnishing such a supply of oil and whalebone. 
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lEvery Whale yields, on an avcni^e, from aixty to one 
ibundred barrels of oil ; whiehj|kvith the whalebone, a 
Uubstance taken from the upper jaw of the animal* must 
, Irender these creatures very valuable In a commercial 
I Vpoint of view. From the Cachoiet we derive that valua- 
lUe commodity spermaceti ; and ambergris, the sweetest 
lef perfumes, is also frequently tbund in this animal. The 
ikin of the Shark is ccmverted into shagreen. From a 
ipecies of the Sturgeon, we are supplied with isinglass. 
From the Beluga-fish we derive that delicious eomposi- 
fion called caviare, and also the Beluga-stune. The hide 
rf the Huso is so tough and stnmg, that it is employed fur 
lopes in carts and other wheel carriages. 

16 As some of the volatile race seem to be formed to 
llease us with the beauty of their plumage, and delight 
is with the melody of their song, so a few of the finny 
tribe are so exquisitely formed and beaut ifull>' embellish- 
that they appear more calculated for our pleasure and 
time* than for any intrinsic value in another point of 

ew. We do not here merely allude to the little gold 

d silver natives of China and Japan* which are trained 

d domesticated to sport in f>ur p^ipds, and amuse us w ith 

bols in onr gardens, but to the Df>rado and Gilt head, 

hich glide in the ocean, and the beautiful Dragonet^ 

hich shines resplendent in the deep. 

17 ThuSf if we have had reason to admire the wi«?d')nfi^ 
e power and the goodness of the great Creator, as they 

manifested in some of the inaniinated pages of the 
K OF Natitre, and to contemplate, as we have gone 
ng, with sentiments of admiration and gratitude, the 
nefits we derive from the internal structure and out- 
form of the earth-^from the numerous appendages 
d vegetable productions by which the dry land is 
ered — and from the wonderful phenomena and benefi- 
ftl properties of the ocean ; we have no less cause to be 
ed with admiration at the bright display of the w isdom 
goodness of the Creator, an they shine conspicuous 
the inhabitants of the great deep,— i&id. 
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SKTION XYII. 

FamUy Convention on catching Whales. 

Sophia, How happ)^ are we» my dear sister, to be I: 
ed with such parents, who devote so much time t 
instructiiin and amusement! with what tenderness do 
listen to our conversation, and improve every su 
that arises to our advantage ! 

CtciLia. I am never so happy in any other comp 
they have the art of rendering instruetitm and t 
agreeable. What bitter repentance do 1 t'eel, wl 
have done any thing to offend them, particularly wi 
am inattentive to their instruction ! Papa has proi 
^ to give us some account of various manufactures. 

Sophia, Mamma takes pleasure in doing'goiid, a 
never better pleased than when she has an opport 
of impmving ^oung people. 

Cecilia. I long for the evening, when we are all to 
in the study. 

Sophia. Papa will not confine the subject of his lee 
\i'hol|y to manufactures, but intends to explain the n; 
of the materials of what we wear and use, which wil 
quently lead him to describe objects of natural histo 
study of which I am particularly fond. 

Cecilia. We are also sometimes to supply asubjec 
are to have books given us, that we may be prep 
and are to be questioned on the given subject. 1 w 
may be able to answer properly. 

Mrs. Harcourt. My dear Augusta, I am glad to see 
my girls tell me you desire to be of our party, whe 
meet of an evening. Tour company will be always aj 
able to me, and i hope our conversations will be inst 
ive to you. 

dugusta. I accept the invitation with pleasure ; 
hope to receive entertainment as well as instruction 
I shall never be nble to attend to a long dry lee 
v^ithout some amusement to render it palatable. 

Mr. Harcourt. I have chosen the Whale for our su 
to night, and the information it affords I expect wi 
new and wonderful to you all. 

Charles. Is not the Whale found in the seas tov 
the north pole ? 

Mr. J^rcourt. Yes, my dear, they chiefly inhabi 
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owards the north pole ; t]^Uj3;h many whales arc 
I; in the Soq^th Seas towar^ that pf)le ; but the chief 
r has been near the coast of Spitzbergent Nova 
a, and Greenland ; where many ships from this 
y go every ycar^ for the sole purpose of catching 

. Harcourt. We may admire the goodness of Provi- 
who leaves not the most obscure corner of the 
kvithout it;) peculiar riches. These countries, which 
y supply f(H)d for their wretched inhabitants^ and 
^ered with snow, full nine months in the year, are 
by people from distant parts of the world* who 
every danger* tor the sake of taking the whales^ 
are found in their seas. 

ia. 1 cannot think what use they can be of^ to tempt 
to go 80 far for them. 

HarconrL You will find that they supply several 
articles for our convenience. The substance called 
lonCf adheres to the upper jaw* and is formed of 
rallel taminse, called whiskers; some of the longest 
ir yards in length ; they are surrounded by long 
hair, to guard the tongue from being hurt, and I 

prevent the return of their food, when they dis- ; 

the water out of their mouth. ^ 

'tf, VVhiskersfdiur yards long! how fierce the whale i 

M)k ! pray what size is he himself? 'I 

HarcourU 'l^he common whale is the largest of all \ 

s, of whose history we have any certain account ; 
imetimes found ninety feet long* and those which 
; the tfirrid zone are said to be much larger. The 
the head is about one-third of the whole fish, the 
lip is much broader than the upper, which Is nar- - 

d oblong* the tongue is a soft, spongy, fat substance, : 

Ties yeildmg five or six barrels of oil ; the gullet '**! 
tlow is very small for so large an animal* not ex- 
; f<iur inches in width ; but that is proportioned to 
(1 it eats, which is a particular kind of small snail; 
;ome say, it varies its repast with the Medusa, or j 

bber* an insect which in found in the sea. 
id. Is nf»t the whale a fish of prey then ? I thougi^ ^ 
d devour men, if they unhappily fell in their wi^, 
Harcourt, They are quite harmless and inoffensive 1 

y thing but insects. The only danger to be appre- 
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lipnded from them* 18 the startin.s^ of a plank in a ship, or 
the overturning of a biitfL with their huge bulk. 

Jiugusta. Oh terrible r Mhat can induce men to incur 
such dangers* when they may stay quietly at home and 
enjoy t he nisei ws? 

Mrs. Harcourt. I'here are many strong reasons that 
prevail wiih thousands to undergo a life of hardship, toil, 
and danger. The necessity of earning a living, to which 
you, uho are brought up in the enjoyment of plenty, are 
strangers, is one strong inducement. 

/Sophia, But 1 would choose some easier employment ; a 
gai-dener has an agreeable life. 

J/r. Uarcourt, But do you not reflect that all men can- 
not be gardeners ; there is employment for but few in 
that line. Pro\id('nee has wisely endued mankind with 
as great a variety of inclinations and pursuits, as there is 
di\ersit\ in their persons; some show a very early incli- 
nation for a sca-lifey that no danger can deter, or persua- 
sions prevail with them to give up; which is the means 
of an intercourse between the inhabitantsof distant coun- 
tries, by which each party may reap advantage by inter- 
cfianging the superfluous produce of distant climes, and 
exercising tfie mutual good oflices of love and kindness. 

But to return to the whale; it has two orifices in the 
middle of the head, through which it spouts water to a 
great height, and, when it is disturbed or wounded, with 
a n(»ise like thunder. Its eyes are not larger than those 
of an ox, and placed at a great distance from each other. 
There is no fin on the back, but on the sides, under each 
eve are two large ones which serve it for rowing. The 
colour varies, the back of some being red, others blaek, 
and another variety is mottled ; the belly is generally 
white. They are extremely beautiful in the water ; the 
skin is very smmith and slippery. Under the skin the 
whale is covered with fat or blubber, from six to twelve 
inches thick, which sometimes yields from one to two 
hundred barrets of oil. All Europe is supplied with oil 
for lamps, and many other purposes, from this blubber. 
The flesh is red and coarse, somewhat like beef; the 
^ Greenlanders eat it, and the Icelanders soak it in sour 
wfeey. 

Notwithstanding its vast size, the .whale swims 
swiftly, and generally against the wind. The female 
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brings but one, or at most two youn.^ ones at a timft* 
which are nine or ten feet long ; they sucicle their 
young* and if pursued, show the same maternal silicitude 
fur the preservation of their offspring, as land animals^ 
by wrapping them up in their fins close to their bodi«'S« 

Sophia. Pray, does the whale yield any other pruduce^ 
that is useful to man, except oil and whalebone ? 

Mr. HarcourU Yes ; Spermaceti is prepared from the 
oil that is found in the head of a whale. It is metted over 
a gentle fire, and put into moulds, like those wherein 
sugar loaves are formed ; when cold and drained, it is 
taken out, and melted over again, till 'v be well puriii«'d 
and whitened; it Is then cut with a knife into flakes, and 
is used as a medicine for various complaints of the lun.8:s; 
it is also Used for making candles^ which are but little 
inferior to those made of wax. 

Charles. I cannot imagine what means can be devised 
to catch and manage an animal of such prodigious size. 

Mr. HarcourU No animal is so large or powerful, but 
must yield to the superior sagacity of man. The method 
of taking whales is truly curious, and I shall have pleas- 
ore in entertaining you with a recital of it. 
ML Pray begin, we are all attention. 
JIfr. Harcourt. The fleet usually sets sail about the be* 
ginning of April, and steers northward, till they reach 
about the 75th degree of north latitude, where they usually 
begin to meet with the ice. It is among these huge heaps 
of ice, that float about in these seas, that they find the 
whale, and tbere most of the vessels take their station for 
the fishing. 

In the English and American whale fisheries, every 
ship has six or seven boats belonging to it, each of which 
has one harpooner, one man to steer, one to manage the 
line, and four seamen to row it ; each boat is provided 
with two or three harpoons, several lances, and six lines 
fastened together, each one hundred and twenty fathoms 
long. To eaeh harping iron is fastened a strong sticky 
about six feet long, and a soft pliable line of as many 
fathoms^ called the fore ganger, which is fastened to the 
lines in the boat. The instrument with which the whale 
is struck, is a harping iron, or javelin, pointed with steelf 
ia a triangular shape, like the barb cif an arrow. 
The harpooner^ upon sight of the fish, flings the barp^ 
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ing iron ^ith all bis might against its back ; and i( ho be 
80 fortunate as to penetrate the skin and fat, into the 
flesh, he lets go a line fastened to the harping iron, at tlic ^ 
end of which is a gourd* which swimming on the water, j 
discovers where the whale is ; for, the minute he is 
wounded, he plunges to the bottom, commonly swimming 
against the wind ; and this is the moment of danger, lest 
he should outrun the length of the line, and pull the boat 
after him into the deep; to guard against this inconveni- 
ence, a man is fixed by the line with a sharp knife, ready 
to cut it in a moment, in case of necessity. 

If the whale return for air to breathe, the har|iooner 
takes the opportunity to give him a fresh wound, till 
fainting by loss of blood, from repeated wounds, the men 
seize that moment for approacliing him, and thrusting a 
long steel lance under his gills, into his breastt and 
through the Intestines, soon despatch him. When the car-' 
case begins to float, they cut holes in the fins and tail, 
and tying a rope in them, tow him to the vessel, where 
he is fastened to the larboard side of the ship, floating 
upon his back, almost level with the sea. 

Charles. What wonderful skill and dexterity are re- 
quisite in a Greenland sailor ! I should like to make one 
voyage with them. 

J^irs. Harcourt, Tour curiosity and ardour are excited 
by the account your father has given us of their expedi* 
tions, but you are not aware of the hardships they under- 
go from the severity of tlieso northern climates. 

JIngusta. 1 have been accustomed to look with con- , 
Jenipt on such people, but, for the future, I will try to re- 
spect every body whose employments are useful. 

Mr, Harcourt. You will do right ; for a Greenland 
whale catcher is a much more valuable member of society, 
than an idle man of fortune, who lives on the labours of 
others. In order to take the blubber or fat, from which 
tlK»y procure the oil, and the fins, as they arc called, or 
whalebone, several men get upon the fish, ef^uipped with 
a kind of iron caulkers or spurs, to prevent their slipping, 
and cut off the tail, which is hoisted on deck, and then 
cut square pieces of blubber, weighing two or three thou- 
sand pounds, which are hoisted on board with thecapstanf 
where each piece is again divided into smaller pieces, 
of (wo or three hundred pounds weight) then these are 
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thrown into the hold, and left for a few days to drain. 
When all the blubber is cut from off the belly of the fish^ 
it is turned on one side, by means of a piece of blubber, 
left in the nuiddle, called the cant or tnrninjs; piece : thus 
they cut. out the sides in large pieces, which they call 
bockies. 

The next operation is to cut out the two large jaw bones, 
situated in the under lip, which when hoisted on deck, 
are cleansed, and fastened to the shrouds, with tubs 
placed under them to catch the oil which they discharge. 
The carcase is left to float, and supplies fmid for Green- 
land birds, called mallemuck, &c. After the pieces of 
blubber have lain a few days in the hold, they hoist them 
on deck, cut them into small pieces, and put them through 
the bung holes into their casks ; one of the largest fish 
will fill more than seventy butts. The produce of a good 
large whale is valued at about four thousand dollars. 
When thus richly laden, they begin to sail homewards 
with their spoil ; on their return, the fat is to be boiled, 
and melted down into train-oil. The whale fishery be^ 
gins in May« and continues through the months of June 
and July. Whether the ships are successful or not, they 
must come away, and get clear of the ice before the end 
of August. 

Sophia. I thank you, my dear papa, for this very enter- 
taining account. I shall never see a piece of whalebone, 
but I shall think of the labours and difficulties of the poor 
Greenland sailors. 

Charlfis. [ atlmire the courage and ingenuity of those 
who first atttempted to catch whales. 

Mrs. BarcouH. Much is due to the man who first ven- 
tured his life to procure so useful a commodity as train- 
oil, without which many must pass a long dreary winter's 
night, without even the cheering rays of a lamp. 

Henry. But, mama, they can buy candles'. 

Mrs. Harcourt. Candles, indeed, are very useful t hut 
oil is cheaper, and there would not be a sufficient quantity 
of tallow to light our streets of a night. All the ci<i 8 
and light houses in Europe and America are lighted with 
oil, which is a great acconunodation to their inhabitants. 

Cecilia. Are there no other fisheries you can give us 
an account of, papa I 

Mr. HarcaurU Fesi, my deari tVie eoA^Yv^ttVa^^^'GL^^^b^* 
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mon fisheries are very useful and extensive, and employ 
a ^r*at number of hands; but our conversation has held 
long enough for one time, we will reserve tbem for the 
subject of another evening. 

[^Menial Improvement. 



SECTION XVIII. 

Family Conversation on catching Cod-Jish, and on the 

Salmon leap in Ireland. 

Cecilia. Wo have all waited with the greatest impati- 
ence for tiie hour of meeting. If the cod and herring fish- 
eries afford us as much entertainment as the catching of ^ 
whales, we shall not soon be tired. 

Mrs. Harcourt, I am glad to hear you were pleased 
with last night's conversation ; it is a proof that your 
minds are capable of relishing rational amusement. An 
early habit of trifling is difficult to be subdued* and should 
be carefully avoided ; thousands are rendered unhappy 
by it ; for having never been accustomed to exercise their 
faculties, as they grow up, they find every thing fatiguing 
that requires reflection, and as the mind cannot rest 
wholly inactive, they fly from one trifling, useless pur- 
suit, to another ; always tired of themselves, and render- 
ing no benefit to others; but a well regulated mind is 
markedly the judicious disposal of time, converting even 
amusement into instruction. Nature and art present so 
many objects, calculated to amuse and interest, that 
none but the idle need want a succession of employmentt » 

.Augusta. Pray, have the kindness to instruct me how 
to fill up my time. I am often so much at a loss what to 
do with myself, that I wish for night, to put an end to the 
long day. As soon as my lessons are over, 1 am without 
employment, and wander about without knowing what to 
do with myself. 

Mrs. Harcourt, Come to us every evening ; I hope our 
conversations will furnish you with many sources of enter- 
tainment fur your leisure hours. I am willing to point 
out whatever may occur worthy your further attention, 
and liy strictly adhering to a few simple rules, you will 
find the day become as short as you wish it. 

JuguHia. Pray give me these rules. I shall willingly 
Mf/opt item* 
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Mrs. HarcourU Perhaps it will not be so easy at first, 
7 as you imagine ; ill habits are difficult to surmount ; but 

I' by degrees it will become familiar, and in time agreeable. 
In the first place, never be unemployed; read, draw, 
r work, walk, and accustom yourself to observe every thing 
i you see with attention ; consider how they are made^ 
what the materials are, and whence they come. If you 
are unable to discover the answers, keep a little b(K)k, 
1 and make a memfirandum of what you want to know, and 
f we will endeavour to give you information. This alone 
I will fill many an hour, that now passes tediously away. 
Augusta. I thank you for these directions, and will be- 
^gin to-morrow; but I have hindered Mr. Harcourt from 
\ beginning his account of the cod fishery. 

Mr. Harcourt. The cod is a fish of passage, and is found 
from eighteen inches to three or four feet long, with a 
great bead, and teeth in the bottom of the throat, its flesh 
whiter its skin brownish on the back, and covered with 
a few transparent scales. It eats excellent when fresh ; 
and if well prepared and salted, will keep a long time. 
* The principal fisheries for cod is on the banks of New- 
foundland, in North-America ; and the best season, from 
the beginning of February to the end of A|)ril, when the 
.1 eod, which during the winter, had retired to the deepest 
i part of the sea, return to the bank, and grow very fat. 
fi Each fisher takes but one eod at a time, yet the more 
Ml experienced will catch from three hundred and fifty, to 



a*] fimr hundred every day. This is a very fatiguing em- 
itl« ploymentf both on account of the weight of the fish, and 
nV ^he extreme c<ild which reigns on the bank. They salt 
tcf the cod on board. 

Jh There are four kinds of commodities drawn from cod ; 
)Hi the sounds, which is a jelly like substance, that covers 
ti. the inside of the main bone, and the ttmgues are salted 
St the same time with the fish and barrelled up for eating, 
larr The roes or eggs being salted and barrelled, are useful 
-r-j to cast into the sea, to draw fish together, particularly 
int pilehards ; and lastly the nil, which is used in dressing of 
»n.. Wther; and thus, by the art and ingenuity of man, every 
iill part of this fish, that can be serviceable is put to use ; and 

I ky his skill in curing and drying it, a large supply of whole- 
;|y •ome provision is preserved, which mustother>N\^«^Vi^ WV.* 

I Sor 18 ibis care bestowed on the cod alou^ V \.\v^ Aiftvtvi\^ 
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supplies food to vast numbers of familieSf especially the 
poorer sort, to whom they are a great relief, when other 
provisions are dear ; but perhaps you are all tired of this 
subject, and ^ish to hear no more concerning the catch- 
ing of fish ; if tliat be not the case, the herring, though a 
small fish, will furnish us with wonders almost as extra- 
ordinary as the whale* 

Henry. 1 am the youngest of the company, and 1 an 
not at all tired. '^ 

Charles. You surprise me by talking of wonders con- 
cerning the herring ; I have seen many of them, but 
never observed any thing in them to excite my attentiooi 
beyond fish in common. 

Jfr. HarcourL It is not any thing remarkable in tha 
construction of the individual fish, to which I allude, bal 
to the prodigious numbers in which they assemble, at 
certain seasons of the }ear. Ab<iutthe beginning of Jun«i 
a shoal of herrings, in bulk nut less than the whole ex- 
tent of Great- Britain and Ireland, comes from the north) 
on the Kurfaee of the sea, their approach is known to the 
inhabitants of Shetland (an island to the north of Scotland] 
by several tokens in the air and water, as b> the birdSf 
such as gannets, ftc. which follow, in order to prey npoi 
them ; and b> the smoothness of the Mater. It is not 
ci'rtainly known whence they come, though it is proba- 
ble, that their winter rendezvous is within the aretii 
cirele, where the seas swarm with insect food in greater 
abundance than in our warmer latitudes. The great 
shoal divides into eohimns of five or six miles in lengthi 
and three or four in breadth, reflecting, in bright weathefi 
as they pass, many splendid colours. 

Charles. 1 have found the subject of fisheries so neV 
and entertaining, that far from being tired of them, mj 
curiosity is raised to hear more of them. When you rf' 
turned from Ireland, I think you mentioned having 
visited the salmon fisheries; be so kind as tagive us till 
particulars you remember of them^ 

JUr, Hnrcouri, The salmtm is a very curious fish, lt( 
instincts and habits arc well worth our attention. The 
principal salmon leaps (as they are called) in IrelanA 
are at Coleraine, and at Rallyshannon, which is a small 
town situated near the sea, with a bridge of fourteei 
MrcAes over a rirer^ which at a ama\V doaUii^^^ CaiU dowi 
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a ridge of rocks about twelve feet, and at low water 
{brms a very picturesque cascade. 

Htnry. Do the salmon abound in that river ? It must 
be very pretty to see them tumble down the waterfall. 

Jdv. HarcourU Almost all the rivers, lakes, and brooks 
in this island aftord great plenty of these fish ; some dur- 
ing the whole year, and some only during certain seasons ; 
they generally go down to the sea about August and 
September, and ctlme up again in the spring months; 
and, what is very remarkable, the same fish always come 
back to the same river* s«) that the owners of the fishery 
are not afraid of losing their fish. 

' When 1 was at Ballyshannon, I passed several hours in 
watching the fish leap up the cascade ; and it is hardly 
credible, but to those who have been eye-witnesses, that 
they should be able to dart themselves near fourteen 
feet perpendicularly out of the water ; and all<»wing for 
the curvature, they leap at least twentv. The^v do not 
always succeed at the first leap ; sometimes they bound 
almost fo the summit, but the falling water dashes them 
down again ; at other times they dart head foremost, or 
side-long upon a rock, remain stunned for a few moments, 
and then struggle into the water again : wlicn they are 
so successful as to reach the top, they swim out of sight 
in a moment. They do not bound from tlie Hurfaee of the 
water* and it cannot be known fron what depth tliey 
take their leap ; it is probably performed by a forcible 
spring with their tails bent ; for the chief strength of 
most fish lies in the tail. 

They have often been shot, or caught with strong 
barbed hooks fixed' to a pole, during their flight, as it 
may be termed ; and instances have been known of 
women catching them in their aprons. At high water, 
the fall is hardly three feet, and then the fish Bwim up 
that easy acclivity without leaping. Sometimes I have 
a«en at low w'ater fifty or sixty of these leaps in an hour, 
and at other times only two or three. I placed m>self on 
amek on the brink of the cascade, so that I had the 
pleasure of seeing the surprising efi'orts of these beautiful 
fish close to me ; and at the bottom of the fall, porpoises 
md seals tumbling and playing among the waves; and 
Sometimes a seal carries off a salmcui under h\^ ^\v«. 

Jlugusta. I know a boy of nine yeMB o\A, viUoVvN^iVv^ 
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Scotland, wliere the rivers are remarkably clear ; he daw 
a salmon sportinie; in the water at the bottom of his fath- 
er's garden, and Jumped in. The fish was large and 
stning, and struggled to escape fn)m his hold ; but after 
a pretty smart contest, the boy came off victorious, and 
brought his antagonist safe to land. — Ibid. 



SECTION XIX. 

Shell'Fish. 

'* In shelly armour wrapt, the lobiter seeks 
Safe shelter in some bay, or wmdin^ creek ; 
To rocky chasms the dusky natives cleave. 
Tenacious hold^ nor will the dwelling leave. 
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1 If the wonderful productions we have just been coS' 
templating, may be considered as part of the connecting 
link between the vegetable and animal kingdoms, the 
lowest gradation of this species may be accounted thit 
which unites the animal to the fossil class; but what I 
prodigious variety of tbpse exist, from the humble oysteTf 
which vegetates in its shell, to the ponderous Tortoise 
that grazes the aquatic meadow, or the wondrous Lobster^ 
that shoots with rapidity across the gulf. 

2 The Lobster, indeed, ma> be well styled wondrons. 
According to Sturm, it is one of the most extraordinary 
creatures that exists. << An anitnal« (observes this writer») 
whose skin is a shell, and which it casts off every yeir|» 
to clothe itself with new armour; an animal, whose flesh 
is in its tail and legs, and whose hair is in the inside of 
its breast ; whose stomach is in its head ; and which il 
changed every year for a new one, and which new one 
begins by consuming the old. An animal which carries 
its eggs within its body, till they become fruitful, aal 
then carries them outwardly under its tail ; an animl 
which can throw off its legs when they become trouble- 
some, and can replace them with others ; and lastly, ai 
animal whose eyes are placed in moveable horns. So 
singular a creature will long remain a mystery in tbo 
hjuman mind. It affords new subject, however, to aeknoW- 
ledge and adore the power and wisdom of the Creator. 

3 Tb0 distingaisbing appendage ut \.V\\a eUm, and that 
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fifom which they derive their namey is the hard cruata* 
ceous covering in whicli their bodicH are enveloped ; and 
how admirably fitted are they by this natural bulwark, 
fiir that particular station in which Providence has placed 
them : for how could such soft and tender bodies have 
keen otherwise defended and protected from injury among 
the many rugged and uneven masses where their habita- 
tions are assigned, and how could they escape from their 
numerous enemies, had they not the power of withdraw- 
ing and shutting themselves up on the approach of dan- 
ger* within their shelly covering ? , 

4 But besides this* there are several things remarka- 
^\t in each individual species of this order* which demon- 
strates the whole to be fitted in the best possible manner 
for their various situations, habits and propensities, and 
to be the workmanship of the same Being whose wisdom 
and goodness are su conspicuously displayed in his other 
works. 

B The Limpet, stationed as a sentinel on the top of the 
roek^ and oft ej^sed to the mid-day^s heat when the 
tide is out, as well as to the continual tossings and agita- 
tions of its waves when it is covered, is safely lodged in 
a little cone, impervious to the most penetrating rays of 
the sun, and so firmly cemented to the rock by means of 
the broad muscular surface he presents, that neither 
storm nor tempest ean prevail to loosen his grasp, or 
make him relinquish his firm hold. 

6 The Muscle is not provided by nature with such a 
strong and firm sheet-anchor, but she is taught to supply 
the defeet by art, and to spin to herself cables, by which 
ahe can be moored in security to her favourite spot. 

7 The Periwinkle does not attach itself so firmly as 
either of thesct nor has she the means or the power to do 
to ; but her stony habitation is almost proof against acci- 
dent, and she can roll about in safety, hermetically seal- 
ed np under her scaly covering. 

8 The Cockle burrows deep in the sand or mud, and 
its edges are notched, in order to enable it to clasp more 
firmly together. 

9 The Nautilus, which can exist either as a diver or 
swimmer, and lives sometimes at the bottom, and some- 
times on the surface of the ocean, has a power of e^wtt^^V- 
ing and drawing itself into its shell when \l Vk«A q«.^^^v^^ 
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to descend to the bottom, and of unfolding and expanding 
its oara and sails^ when it bas an inclination to sport on 
the surface. 

10 The Cutler, or Razor fish^ never creeps, but pene- 
trates perpendicularly into the sand ; and how nicely is 
its long and slender shell formed for this purpose ! 

11 The Crab is provided with claws and feet fiir 
scrambling about, but amongst such rugged precipiceii 
and with so many enemies to encounter, it must often be 
at the expence of a limb ; and, lo! it is endowed with the 
SHigular property of shaking off and reproducing a new 
one at pleasure. Nature has given this singular power 
to these creatures, for the preservation of their lives^ in 
their frequent quarrels. 

12 In these, one crab lays hold of the claw of another, 
and crushes it so that it would bleed to death, had it hfk 
the power of giving up the limb in the strange manner 
described by naturalists. If one of the outer joints of t 
small leg be bruised, and the creature be laid on its back, 
it shows uneasiness at first, by moving it about, afte^ 
wards it holds it quite still, in a direct and natural 
pcisition, without touching any part of the body, or of the 
other legs with it. 

13 Tilt* n, on a sudden, with a gentle crack, the woand- 
ed part of the leg drops off; the effect will be the same 
with the great leg, only it is thniwn off with greater 
vidlence. Having got clear of the injured part, a mucus 
now overspreads the wound, which presently stops the 
bleeding ; and a small leg is b> degrees produced, which 
gradually attains the size of the former. 

1*. Lolisters have also the powrr of reproducing an in- 
jured leg; and this accounts for their being so often 
found with limbs of unequal size : — the small leg must be 
a new one, which has not attained its full gniwth. 

1ft The instinctive sagacity of the rrus!aceous tribe 
also claitns our attention. We have already remarked, 
that the little Nautilus is furnished with an apparatus 
ft»r eitJuM' diving or swimming. But who taught the 
Nautilus to sail ? — and yet, without the instinctive know- 
ledge how to make use of them, of what use would bo 
either her sails or oars ? — these, however, are not given 
h^r in vain, for she evinces a knowl»-d:^e in the art of 
nnvigHtion^ which is supposed to \\^\e V^>b^w ^o^v^d by some 



of the early mariners, and the example she affords has ^ 
been held out by the poet as still deserving imitation : 

« I^eam of the little Nautilus to suV 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale*'^ 

16 The natural sagacity of the Nautilus, in the use of 
his instruments of motion, is thus beautifully delineated 
by the descriptive pen of Hervey ;— **The dexterous in- 
habitant (whose shell forms a natural boat,) unfurls a 
membrane to the wind, which serves him instead of a 
sail. Me extends also a couple of arms, with which, as 
with two slender oars, he rows himself along. When he 
is disposed to dive, he strikes sail ; and, without any ap- 
prehension of being drowned, sinks to the bottom. When 
the weather is calm, and he has an inclination to see the 
world, or take his pleasure, he mounts to the surface^ 
and self-taught in the art of navigation, performs his 
voyage without either chart or compass ; is himself the 
vesself the rigging and the pilot.** 

17 When the sea is calm, numbers of these animals 
are said to be seen sailing on the surface ; but at the ap- 
proach of a storm, they fold in their legs, and swallowing 
as much water as will enable them to sink, they plunge 
to the bottom, where they no doubt remain in a place of 
seeurity during the raging of the tempest ; and when they 
wish to rise, they void this watpr, and so decreasing 
their specific gravity, quickly ascend to the t4>p, where^ 
by means of their tails, answering the purpose of helms^ 
they can steer themselves in any direction. 

18 Sea Tortoises, without any teacher but nature, are 
instinctively taught to lay their eggs on the sea shore, 
and cover them with sand ; and no sooner are the young 
hatched and fitted for their jour^iey, than they leave the 
place of their nativity, and run towards that element 
which Providence has destined for their abode 3 so that 
the poet may well say : 

** Ueason progn'eMiTe, instinct is complete ; 
Swift instinct leaps, slow reason feebly climbs. 
Brutes soon their zenith reach ; their little all 
Flows in at on^ ; in ages they no more 
Could know, or do, or covet, or enjoy.** 

i9 When the young Lobsters leave the ipw^xv^, \V««^ 
betake ibeauwlfes to Aiding places in x\ie auka^tvXi fXiSab 

K 
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^ ' tn the rocks; bat no sooner do they find themselves in- 
crusted ^ith a firm shell, than they sally out in quest of 
plunder. \\ lien the time of moulting* or changing the 
shell drawn near, this animal again betakes itKcIf to are- 
-tired situation, where it rtmains In security during its 
df iVncelebS state ; and after htsing the shell, (which both 
crabs and lobsters do annually,) and before a new one ii 
fbrmrd* the animal is in a very naked and defenceless 
uiate, exposed to the dug- fish, and a multitude of other 
depredators* 

20 In this situation they do not, however, long con- 
tinue ; for the new covering is formed, and completely 
hardened, in little more than forty-eight hours; and no 
sooner does it find itself covered with its new suit of 
armour, than it appears again on the stage^ lively and 
acti\e as before. 

21 The common Crabs herd together in distinct tribeif 
and keep their separate haunts. 

22 Hie Soldier Crab is not provided by nature with • 
shell attached to his body, but she has inspired him with 
instinctive sagacity to take np his abode in the first 
empty one he can lay hold of, suitable to his purpose, 
and to change it for another when it grows incomoio- 
dious. 

23 When it has overgrown, or otherwise has oceasioR 
to change the shell, the little soldier is seen busily pan- 
ding the shore, but still dragging its old habitation alongi 
nnwilling to part with one, until it has found anotberl 
still more convenient for its purpose. It Is seen stoppivg^ 
at one shell, turning it, then going on to another, lookiiC 
at it a while, then slipping its tail from the old habitatioi 
to try on the new. 

24 The Land Crabs of the West Indies (which itao 
may be reckoned among the natives of the deep,) arere- 
presonted as living in a kind of orderly society^ and re- 
gularly once a year marching down from the mountaiiS 
to the sea, in order to deposit their spawn ; and after iho 
little creatures are hatched under the sand, they ahi 
are sliser\ ed as regularly quitting the shore in crowd%' 
and sh>wly travelling up towards tlie mountains. 

25 They never turn aside to the right or to the leftf 
irthey e»n possih\y avoid it, whatever obstacles Interveafb 

ff tUejr meet with a houBe» Ibey V\\V aXXA\fi:9\\2i^ «i^«i« "' 



iMSf in order to keep tlioir ra-tiks ; and if the conntry 
e ititersected by rivers^ they wind along the course of 
be stream. 

26 The main body is composed of females, which never 
save the mountains till th6 rain is sH in« and then de- 
fend in regular order, in columns of fifty paces broad^ 
nd three miles deep ; and so close that they almost cuv- 
r the ground. 

27 The night is their chief time of proceeding; but; if 
t rains by day, they do not fail to profit by the occasion. 
¥hen they are terrified, they march back in a disorderly 
nanner, holding up their nippers, with which they some- 
imes tear off a piece of the flesh of an assailant, and 
eave the weapon where they inflicted the wound. They 
yen try to intimidate their enemies, by clattering th^^ir 
lippers together, which, considering their number^ must 
lave a powerful eff*ect. 

28 Wtien they have arrived at the shore, which some- 
imes takes three months, they prepare to cast their 
pawn, by eagerly going to the edge of the water, and 
Dtting it wash several times over their b^>dies. At the 
xpiration of some days, spent on the land, after this 
cashing, they again seek the shore ; and shaking off the 
pawn into the water, leave it there. The sea, to a great 
listance, is black with the eggs, and shoals of hungry 
ish attend, and devour a considerable quantity of them ; 
hose that escape are hatched under the sand ; and sixm 
ftert millions at a time of these little crabs are seen 
vitting the sbore^ and making their way slowly to the 
Bouiitains. 

29 When the Tellina has occasion to move, she puts 
lerself into a certain position, which occasions her to 
pring out, with considerable force, to a distance. When 
he Skallop finds herself deserted by the tide, it jerks 
Iself forward by opening and shutting its shelbin a singu- 
■»• manner. When tlie Razor shell-fish finds itself de- 
rived by the fisherman, when he decoys it from its sub* 
Brraneoas habitation by a sprinkling of salt, and has 
lae to retreat, no such attempt will succeed a second 
ime. When purt of the legs of the Sea Hedge-hog are 
I work, carrying him forward, the horns that are ne^ir- 
at in that direction are busily employed \u m^VAw^^'^^^tA^ 
9gs or feeling the way. 
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S% The Muscle, when she has eomtneneed spinning 
her cable, will make a trial of a thread, by di'a>\ing it 
out strongly towards her, before she proceeds to stretch 
out a second; and these cords, which she spins with so 
much art, are, in reality, as serviceable to them as cables 
are to a ship. There are frequently a hundred and iifty 
of these little cables employed in moorinja^ a muscle ; eacb 
cable is scarcely two inches l<mg, but they are all spun 
by herself, and the tongue is the instrument which not 
only produces these numerous threads, but serves also 
instead of arms and legs on other occasions. 

SI The Limpet, when she has occasion to unmoor, finds 
means to disengage herself without any great effort, and 
to move from her place by the same muscle by which she 
adhered so firmly to her anchorage. 

32 Even Oysters are said not to be destitute of the 
power and the instinctive sagacity to turn themselves 
round when thrown irregularly into a vessel of water, so 
that the concave shells may remain downmost, in order 
to retain their favourite liquor. — [Ibid. 



SECTION XX, 

Uses of Shell-Jish. 

1 From the number of animals which prey upon insectSf 
it was inferred, that the principal object the Creator hal 
in view in the formation of these, was the subsistence of 
many of the larger orders of creatures ; so, from the ao-^ 
merous herds of shell-fish, which, in a great degree 
resemble insects, and every where abound among the 
beds of the ocean, and the extraordinary digestive facul- 
ties of the finny tribes, we have reason to conclude, that 
the former were principally intended and brought into 
existence^r food to the latter. We will, however, men- 
tion a few particulars in which the crnstaceous tribes 
may also be said to be otherwise serviceable. 

2 The Hawk's-bill Turtle is valued on account of its 
shell, from whence our most beautiful snuff-boxes, and 
other trinkets, are said to be formed. The Green I'urtki 
as a wholesome and highly delicious food, has become 
3uch a valuable article in commerce, that our West India 
vessels are now generally fitted up with conveniences fsc 
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importing tlicra alive. The Land Crab in said to be re* 
garded as a delicacy in Jamaica; and it is even asserted 
that the slaves are often entirely fed npon them. 

3 Amimjs^ the shell-fiHh on the Waterford coast, the 
Murexy which gave the 'l\vrian purple, is said to exi^t*. 
We need not mention in what estimation the Lobster, the 
Crab, and other shell-fish, are held among ourselves; 
and the delicacy of flavour which makes the Oyster prized 
as an article of food. 

4 f n the Oyster, also, is found that beautiful substance 
ealled Mother of Pearl ; but as the pearl fishery is one of 
the most destructive employments (the art of war except- 
edy) in which the human species can be engaged, it is 
much to be lamented, that what is principally used in the 
formation of trinkets should continue to be procured at 
the expence of so much human misery. 

5 The pearls are searched for by Divers, educated to 
it as a profession ; they descend from fifty to sixty feet, 
each bringing up a net full of Oysters. The pearl is 
lii(»9t commonly attached to the inside of the shell, but is 
most perfect when found in the animal itself. 

6 The exertion undergone during this progress is so 
violent, that, upon being brought into the boat, the Divers 
discharge water from their mouths, ears and nostrils, and 
frequently blood; this does not however, hinder them 
fn»m going down in their turn, and the poor creatures 
will often make from forty to fifty plunges a day. But 
the violence of the exertion (by wliieh, although the most 
robust and healthy are generally chosen for this employ- 
ment, yet they seldom survive it five or six years) is not 
the only thing the Pearl divers have to dread ; they are 
also exposed to the attacks of the sharks, which, if they 
are not successful in every attempt to extinguish at once 
the vital spark, and so put an end to a life so little to be 
envied, frequently deprive these unhappy beings of a 
Umb, and suffer them only to escape from their Jaws in 
a multilated state. 

7 Read this, ye dashing fair ones ! and think, as ye 
enter the ball room under a profusion of glittering firna- 
ments, that, to procure that costly bracelet, an unhappy 
fellow creature was doomed tn the slavery of the dia- 
siond mines ; and that beautiful pearl was procured dt 
the perU of another's life.— \nd all this whils so many 
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of the transcendent beauties of Creation, placed by ihm 
Almighty within our reach, pass unregarded. — But this 
is of a piece with the general conduct of man, who is 
ever apt to lose the substance in grasping at the sha<» 
dow. — [Hutton^s Book of J>l\iture. 



SECTION XXI. 
SeptiUSf — Uses of Reptiles. 

** I.o ! the green Serpent, from his dark abode; 
Which even imagination fears to tread ; ^. 

At noon forth issuing, gathers up his tnun . ' ^ 

In orbs immense." 



•"Thro* subterraneous cells. 



Where scorching sunbeams scarce can find a waj. 
Earth animated heaves. — The flowery leaf 
Wants not its soft inhabitants.** 

2 In the order of Reptiles, we have a new display oC 
the wonders of creating art. These creatures are also 
endowed with the power of motion, buthowdiSerently do 
they move from any of the orders we have already con- 
sidered. Deprived of the usual apparatus of legs or 
wings, the pcmderous Serpent issues from his conceal- 
ment, and moves majestically along by means of his scales 
and strong muscular powers ; and the slender worm 
draws and pushes himself forward by ,his rings and 
contortions. 

3 If Serpents are not furnished with the claws of the 
Tiger to lay hold of their prey, the strong hooked bill and 
talons of the £agle to pull it to pieces, and the tusks of 
the Boar to devour it, srveral of this species are furnished 
with a poisonous sting for instantaneously inflicting the 
mortal wound, others are soon enabled to extinguish tho 
vital spark by means of the convulsive energy of their 
enormous twistings ; while the general conformation of 
the jaws, the width of the mouth, and yielding texture of 
the bodies of Serpents are such, as to enable them to 
awallow prodigious mouthfuls, and animals more bulk^ 
than themselves, 

4 A Serpent in the island of Java was observed atone 
time to destroy and devour a Buffalo; after having 



y kroken the bone» by its voluminous twistings, it was 
Men to lielc the body all nv^r* which covereil it with its 
nucus, and made it slip more glibly down its throat. 

b But the assistance which some of these creatures 
receive from their poison in the seizing of their prey, is 
not the nn\y benefit they derive from it ; it is also their 
flif«t sure and eff«*ctual defence ; and from the dread and 
borrur which such an instrument as the sting of a Serp- 
ent inspires, (altlyiugh only found in the possession of a 
few,) it serves, as it were, fur a safeguard to the whole 
sjM^cies. 

^ . 6 Mankind, indeed, cannot tread with too cautious 
*^ steps the paths frequented by these creatures; for 
f although none of the most venomous kinds will attack man^ 
except on the defensive, yet, without the power of dis- 
criminating, when aecidently trod upon, they will make 
the intruder feel the power of their vengeance. What a 
merciful provision, therefore, has Providence made, for 
the safety of the American, in the tail of the Kattle-snake, 
than which there is not one of the serpent tribe more to 
be dreaded : yet the rattle in his tail, on the smallest 
motion, must give notice of his approach, or warn the 
traveller of the impending danger that lies concealed in 
his haunts. 

7 It is a melancholy truth, that the direful effects of 
the Serpent^s poison is not confined to the wounds they 
themselves inflict, but, as a celebrated naturalist observe'Sf 
by men more mischievous even than Serpents, who pre- 
pare their venom to destroy each other ; with this the 
savages poison their arrows, and prepare their revenge- 
ful poisons. The ancients were known to preserve it 
for the purposes of suicide, and among barbarians the 
venom of snakes is used as a philter to this day. 

8 How much more honourable for human nature, when 
the ingenuity of man is e?;erted for the preservation of 
his species ! and as Vipers are the only animals of a ven^ 
omous kind, from whose bite the inhabitants of Great Brit- 
ain have any thing to fear, the discovery of William Oliver, 
the Viper catcher at Bath, thattheapplicationof Olive Oil 
was an effectual cure for the bite of one of these animals, 
may not be improperly mentioned here, to the honour of 
that person, who submitted to some dangerous experiments 
in eorroboration of the truth of this discovery. 
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9 In a former part we notioeil tlic indispensable nc- 
ce«sit)r or animals of pre\, and the had constM|uences that 
must have inevitablv ensut>d had the whole earth's vari- 
ous tenants heen left to die a natural death, and their 
carcases been left to rot unburied. 

10 Amone^ht animals of this description we may un- 
doubtedly reekon the race of Serpents ; and whether we 
consider the fitness of their biKlies for entering the dens, 
and caves, and holes f)f the earth, or their voracious ap« 
prtites for such sort of food in common with reptiles of 
an inferior m-der, we must certainly allow that they arc 
wonderfully adapted for the purpose. 

11 This, then, may be one reason* and a very suffici* 
ent one too, for the formation of Serpents, that besides 
belpinj^ to rid the earth of a vast number of the smaller 
obnoxious vermin, they find their way with the greatest 
ease into the most secret recesses of putrefaction, and 
destroy those noisome cai*cases in a short period, to which 
the other large animals of similar tastes could not, by 
the peculiar structure of their b'idies, have had access. 
The use of the Leech is too well known to need descrip- 
tion. — [Ibid* 

SECTION XXII. 

Insects^ — Usesnf InsecU. 

** Where fjfreatness is to Nature's works deny'd. 
In art and beauty it is veil supplied : 
In a small space the more, perfection's shown. 
And what is requisite in little 's done.'' 

1 Insects have been reckoned by some among the 
more imperfectly formed of Nature's works; but in this 
most numerous class of animrtted beinJL!:8, where shall we 
find a sin.ccle instance in which this is made to appear? 
In all that prodigious variety that exists between thei 
scorpion and the mite, we certainly behtdd in the struct- 
ure of insects abundant evidence of the most exquisite 
skill ; and if by means of the microscope we extend our 
researchps downwards through tliat minute order of be* 
ings, till we arrive at those invisible animalcules which 

Mre cowj>uted to be twenty s^v^n miUiona of times amailsr 
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than the mitef the same evidence of wisdom and desi)^ 
present themselves in every gradation^ and all ideas of 
imperfection cease. 

2 Of all productions in nature, insects are by far the 
most numerous ; and though at first siglit herbs of the 
field seem to be the p^rts of organized matter produced 
in the greatest abundance, yet upon minute inspection 
we find every plant supporting a multitude of creatures 
learcely perceptible, that fill up the compass of youth»^ 
vigour, and age, in the space of a few days' existence. 
In Lapland, and some parts of America, insects are said 

, to be so numerous that if a candle is lighted they swarm 
about it in such multitudes that it is instantly extinguish- 
ed! As insects are endowed with the various powers of 
ereeping, flying, and swimming, there is scarce any 
place, however remote and secure^ in which they are not 
to be found. 

3 It is the infinite number of these invisible animals 
that makes -staprnating waters appear of so many dififerent 
hues, as green* brown, reddish, &c. 

4 It is not at all surprising then, that such an accurate 
researcher into Nature's works as the excellent Mr. 
fioyle, should observe, ** that his wonders dwelt not so 
much on Nature's clocks as her watches." — In several 
kinds of these creatures, invisible before to mortal eyes^ 
it is not only easy to discover, by means of a good magni- 
fier, the external appearance of their mouths, their horns^ 
their trunks, and other members^ but the very motion of 
their heart and lungs ! 

5 The. beauty and symmetry of some of those minute 
objects so viewed, are surprising indeed. What a meta- 
morphosis do they seem to undergo under the magic- 
working glass ! Creatures that before seemed small and 
despicable, now «* appear the pride of nature, wherein 
she has bestowed more nice and delicate art, and display- 
ed more profusely the rich embroidery and elegant beaut- 
ties and garniture of colours, than in any of the larger 
ipecies of animals." 

6 Insteaf), therefore, of having the presumption to 
stigmatize, in the most remote degree, this particular 
order of the creatures of the Almighty, as afi«>rding 
evidences of imperfection^ let us ralhtt) It^m ^ygk^*^ 
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9 In a fcirmer part we notioeil the indispensable iie» 
ceNsit)^ of animals of pre\, and the had cunse(|uence8 that 
Uiiist have inevitablv ensut'd had the whole earth*s vari- 
ous tenants h(>en left to die a natural death, and their 
carcases been left to rot unburied. 

10 Amone^Ht animals of this description we may un- 
doubtedly recktm the race of Serpents; and whether wc 
consider the fitness of their biKlies for entering the denSf 
and caves, and holes f>f the earth, or their viiracious ap- 
pittites for such sort of food in common with reptiles of 
an inferior order, we must certainly allow that they are 
wonderfully adapted for the purpose. 

11 This, then, may be one reason, and a very suffici- 
ent one too, for the formatiim of Serpents, that befridos 
belpinj^ to rid the earth of a vast number of the smaller 
obnoxious vermin, they find their way with the greatejst 
ease into the most secret recesses of putrefaction, and 
destroy those noisome carcases in a short period, to which 
the other large animals of similar tastes could nfit, by 
the peculiar structure of their bodies, have had access. 
The use of the Leech is too well known to need descrip- 
tion. — [Ibid* 

SECTION XXII. 

InsectSn — Usesnf InsecU. 

** Where fjfreatness is to Nature's works deny'd. 
In art and beauty it is veil supplied : 
In a small space the more, perfection's shown. 
And what is requisite in little 's done.'' 

1 Insects have been reckoned by some among the 
more imperfectly formed of Nature's works; but in this 
most numerous cla«s of animrtted bein(>:8, where shall we 
find a sinjscle instance in which this is made to appear? 
In all that prodigious variety that exists between the 
scorpion and the mite, we certainly behold in the struct- 
ure of insects abundant evidence of the most exquisite 
skill ; and if by means of the microscope we extend our 
researches downwards through tliat minute order of bo. 
ings, till we arrive at those invisible animalcules which 

are computed to be twenty s^ven miliiom of tiiuea amallsr 
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ihan the mitef the same evidence of wisdom and desi)^ 
present themselves in every gradation^ and all ideas of 
imperfection cease. 

2 Of all productions in nature, insects are by far the 
most numerous ; and though at first sight herbs of the 
field seem to be the p^rts of organized matter produced 
in the greatest abundance, yet upon minute inspection 
we find every plant supporting a multitude of creatures 
scarcely perceptible, that fill up the compass of youth»^ 
vigour, and age, in the space of a few days' existence. 
In Lapland, and some parts of America, insects are said 

^ to be so numerous that if a candle is lighted they swarm 
about it in such multitudes that it is instantly extinguish- 
ed ! As insects are endowed with the various powers of 
creeping, iiying, and swimming, there is scarce any 
place, however remote and secure^ in which they are not 
to be found. 

3 It is the infinite number of these invisible animals 
that makes -stagnating waters appear of so many dififerent 
hues, as green, brown, reddish, &c. 

4 It is not at all surprising then, that such an accurate 
researcher into Nature's works as the excellent Mr. 
Boyle, should observe, ** that his wonders dwelt not so 
much on Nature's clocks as her watches." — In several 
kinds of these creatures, invisible before to mortal eyes^ 
it is not only easy to discover, by means of a good magni- 
fier, the external appearance of their mouths, their horns, 
their trunks, and other members^ but the very motion of 
their heart and lungs ! 

5 The. beauty and symmetry of some of those minute 
objects so viewed, are surprising indeed. What a meta- 
morphosis do they seem to undergo under the magic- 
working glass ! Creatures that before seemed small and 
despicable, now «* appear the pride of nature, wherein 
she has bestowed more nice and delicate art, and display- 
ed more profusely the rich embroidery and elegant beaut- 
ties and garniture of colours, than in any of the larger 
species of animals." 

6 Instead, therefore, of having the presumption to 
stigmatize, in the most remote degree, this particular 
order of the creatures of the Almighty, as affording 
evidences of imperfection^ let us rather^ from similar 
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oonsiderations, adopt the words of the more judie 
Swammerdaiii ; 

7 ir** while we dissect with oare the largest anin 
wc are filled with wonder at the elegant di8|N>«>iti( 
their jiartR, to what a height is our astonishment rai 
when we diseover all these parts arranged in the lea 
Ihe same regular manner." — And sum up the dispu 
the words of another naturalist : <« Of this dispute 
onl^' necessary to observe, that the wisdom of the Cn 
\H HO conspicuous in all his works, and such surpri 
art IS discovered in the mechanism of the body of c 
creature, that it is vrry diflicult, if not im|)ossible, t< 
where it is most, and where it is least to be observer 

8 It is impos«^ible, in the compass of this book, 
any thing like jusi ice to a subject which can nev4 
Buifielently investigated. We will, however, consii 
with our general plan, notice a few facts and stri 
peculiarities in this mysterious and numerous ordc 
beings, by which it is most distinguished from the oti 
and in which It will be sufficiently evident that in 
are also the children of the same common parent, w 
wisdom and goodness are so conspicuous in his other W' 

9 In the head of an insect no organization of the I 
is said to be discovered, but the want of this is abundj 
made up by that medullary thread which communl 
the viral principle to the other parts of their bodies^ 
endows them with that tenacity of life, which, as 
been already observed, is so useful to the species. 

10 The palpi are those little instruments fixed it 
mouth of simie insects, which seem to be intended to s 
the pur|H)se of arms, for they employ them to bring 
to their mouths, and to keep it steady when eating, i 
insects arc furnished with stings for defence, or to s 
theiD in procuring their food, others with a tube ft 
jecting their eggs into the most convenient situation 
batching. 

11 The females of some winged insects, for insti 
insert their eggs under Ihe surface of leaves, an 
worms when hatched^ give rise to those tubercles or 
wl?h which the leaves of the ash, the fir, and other 
B4»metiines abound ; the eggs of the C^nips, inserted 
thr leaves of the oak, produce the caterpillars, which 

r/s(; to the galla used in the compoHWviu qI \v\\5.* 
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greater part of winged insects have a proboscis or trunks 
wtiieli altiioiigli not so large, is as wonderfully contrived 
as that of the Elephant, and serves the purposes of a 
mouth, a nose, and a windpipe! The proboscis is a 
machine of a very cnmplieated nature ; and that of a but* 
terfly, wh' n not in quest of food, is roiled up in form of 
a watch spring. 

12 Tlie degree of strength and agility vfjhlch many of 
(he insect tribes p(»S3< ss is amazing. A flea will draw a 
chain one hundred times heavier tiian itself; and the 
Telocity of a mite, in proportion tolts size, is said to 
outstrip thai of a race-horse! 
' 13 The last thing we shall mention in this general 
survey of the insect tribes, is the wond^ful transforma- 
tion many of them undergo in the different stages of an 
egg, a grub or worm, a cbrysaiis, till they arrive at their 
most perfect or fly state. 

** observe the insect race, ordain'd to'keep 

The lazy sabbath of a half year's sleep. 

Entomb'd beneath the filmy web they He, — 

And wait the influence of a kinder sky. 

When vernal sunbeams pierce the dark retreat^ - 

The heavin^^ tomb distends with vital heat ; 

The full-formed brood, impatient of their cell. 

Start from their trance, and burst their silken shell.'* 

14f In each change not only their form and structure, 
liut their very nature and appetite underp^o a complete re- 
volution. — ^Take for example, yonder Butterfly, wliich in 
gaudy attire, and with a sprightly air, roves and flutters 
in quest of its balmy juices from flower to flower: how 
wonderful the change from that t^irpid and inanimate 
state in which its beauties lately lay concealed, or fnim 
the grovelling caterpillar which on the cabbage-leaf par- 
took voraciously of its coarser fare, nor evinced any relish 
for other dainties. 

15 If any thing were wanting to prove the wise dispo- 
sition of the parts and appetites of animals to their various 
situations and habits, here we have it in the instance of 
the Butterfly, whose structure and taste both undergo an 
alteration when its sphere of action and propensities be- 
come diflferent. 

16 In regard to some peculianllea o^ ^^^^ q^>^x^^'^ 
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ferent species of insects, we will briefly observe, that is '^ 
the mouth of the Gnat we have an admirable 8pfciroeni4fr>j 
the instrument necessary for suchabbNid thirsty animal jifl 
the nails or crochets of the Horse-fly, as welt as its te-^ 
nacity of life, evince that it is apt to be disturbed in itf 
banquets ; whoever attentively considers the form of m 
Louse, need not be told that it is a bhM»d-suf'kcr. 'I'beleg(- 
of the LcMTUst and of the Grawvliopper at once sliow their: 
propensity to leaping. I'he Bee, in danger of beini^ ntb-A 
bed of its precious stores, is armed with its well knowa ^■ 
weapon. 4f 

17 How surprising the instinct by which those little 
creatures are tauj^ht uniformly to deposit their cf^gs un 
such animal or vegetable substances, as furnish a pnipei ^ 
and plentiful supply of food for the worms or caterpillarSi I 
as soon as they are hatched. That tlM»se which pass intd 
the chrysalis or inactive state, select the most prcipe| 
situations and modes of concealment : and that othersj 
whose onl} metamorphosis consists in the addition of wiogg^ 
surround themselves while undf rgfiing the change by ai 
envel(»pe of spume or froth, pmceeding from their body : 
as the Cuck(N) spit, or Froth worm. 

18 « The Locusts have no king, yet they go forth all o 
them in bands;" while the solitary Spider, having m 
wings to go in pursuit of her prey, weaveth to herself i 
web, and watches with patience the entanglement of i 
fly. 

19 Our space will not permit us to dwell on the geome- < 
trical precision and mathematical exaetness, with whiclj 
Bees form their combs; the wonderful ingenuity and eoOi* 
trivance of the Wasp's nest, or the order and regularity^ 
observed in the construction of the Ant-hill, as well aSr 
the prudence and foresight which the whole of these 
evince in their labours and pursuits ; these, and the sin* 
gular but convenient attitude which the Water-fly aa* 
sumes in swimming on his back, to enable him the better 
to lay hold of his food, the under side of plants which 
grow on the water, we can only mention, and must pro- 
ceed to consider a few of the uses of insects. 

20 From the number of animals in the diff*erent el 
ments and regions of existence, which prey upon in8ect8|.j 
tAere ran be no doubt but the principal object the Crea-^ 

tor had in view in the formalvuu ol VDk«tM» N(«a for the 
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nbsistence or many of the larger orders of creatures ; 
kat the following specimens serve to show, that some of 
ttese also contribute in no small degree, ^n their respect* 
ife spheres, to the service of man. 

21 By the labours and exertions of the Bee, we are 
poyided with stores of honey and wax; the seemingly 
eontemptibFe little Silk-worm presents us, in its passage 
from the Caterpillar in the sleeping state, with materials 
fiir constituting our most cosily raiment. — From the Can- 
Iharides come the Spanish Flies, so useful in blisters; 
the Kerms is also valuable for medicinal purposes; and 
the Cochineal furnishes us with a rich and beautiful dye. 

22 The wonders accomplished by the united exertions 
of the Bees, the Wasps, and the Ants, show what can be 
done by brethren dwelling together in unity* The watch- 
fulness of the Spider, after she has woven her web, de- 
monstrates the necessity of not folding our hands for 
ilamber, just at the time we have completed our prepara- 
tions for activity; and to the Ant, the sluggard is sent to 
learn a lesson of prudence and foresight* 

"These emmets, how little they are in our eyes ! 
We tread them to dust, and a troop of them dies 

Without our re^rd or concern : 
Tet, as wise as we are, if we went to their school. 
There's many a sluggard, and many a fool, 

A lesson of wisdom might learn." [Ibid* 



CHAPTER 2. 
BEPLECTIONS ON THE UNIVERSE, PROVIDENCE, Sec. 



SECTION I. 

Use and ntcessity of air, 

1 Air is that subtle and elastic fluid, which pervades 
ind surrounds all our globe. Without recapitulating the 
innumerable benefits derived from it, in the animal and 
ire/^etable kingdoms, in the arts of life, and in. the texture 
ind cohesion even of inanimate bodies ; we shall observe* 
in general* that it is essentially necessary to the existence 
^ every animal and vegetable. Not only men* quadru- 
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peds, birds, fishes, reptilesy and tlie larger insects, bat 
even fleas, mites, and the minute eels found in paste or 
in vinegar, and the animalcules produced by infusing 
animal or vegetable substances in water, inevitably per- 
ish when deprived of this Bllvivif}ing element. 

2 Even plants are furnished w^itli numerous air vessels* 
dr respiratory organs. They absorb and transmit air 
through every pore : and this clement is so necessary to 
tlieir existence, that they do not vegetate in an exhausted 
receiver. 

3 In short, air is of use to the life and breathing of 
all animated beings ; to the vegetation of plants; to the j 
molicm of winged animals; to the formation of vapours, | 
rain, and winds; to the raising and dispersing of those | 
noxious efHiivia which exhale from different bodies ; to 
the propagation and conveyance of sounds, and to give 
us the sense of hearing. Without air we could not be 
able to converse with each other, we should have no mu- 
sic, no smell, no light, 

4 As the air we continually breathe is an universal 
menstruum, and of course liable to be impregnated with 
exhalations from every substance to which it has acce88> 
the great importance of personal^ as well as of domestic 
cleanliness, is an obvious reflection. In building towns 
or houses, the situation, with regard to air, is a capital 
object. The vicinity of marshes; of stagnating waters; ' 
of manufactures of tallow, oil, &.c. of butchers* stalls; 
and of many other work houses where filth is generated 
«nd air contaminated, should be avoided or removed ; nM/^ 
they are the pests of our senses and the poisoners of ouf 
constitutions. — [Sturm''s Reflections. 
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SECTION II. 
Changes of the Seasons, and vicissitvdes of Day and Mght. 

1 The Earth, surrounded by the atmosphere, rehnaina 
not at rest ; for, as we observed in a preceding chapterf 
the latter is made to revolve with the former in its dlur- 
nal motion, and to circle with it in its annual course. j 

2 Before proceeding farther in our researches, we will 
therefore, turn our attention for a few minutes to this two* 
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fblfl motion of the earth, which although it would notf but 
for external obJectSy be perceptible to our senses, is ren- 
dered extremely iiniMirtant, on account of the beneftclal 
eBTects it produces. 

3 How is this perpetual succession of Day and Nigbtt 
of Spring and Summer, of Autumn and Winter, kept up? 
It is by means simple, but evidently striking, to the man 
of science and discernment. By the revolution of the 
earth on its axis, once in twenty-four hours, we have the 
alternate succession of day and night ; — by its annual 
circuit round the sun, together with the inclination of its 
poles (lyin^ always in the same direction) to the plane of 

^ its orbit, we experience all that variety of season, which 
is so indispensably necessary for the springing up, ripen- 
ing, and in gathering of the fruits of the earth* 

4 Pay is the season of labour and activity ; Night is 
the time for rest and repose. Man goeth forth to his 
labour in the morning, and returns to recruit his exhaust- 
ed powers in the evening ; and what an admirable pro- 
vision for this purpose is sleep, which introduces a most 
welcome vacation, both for the soul and body, during 
which the exercises of the brain, and the labours of tho 
bands, arc at once discontinued. 

5 These are some of the inestimable blessings derived 
from the changes of the seasons, and the alternate suc- 
cession of day and night. [Huttwi's B9oh ^j\*atun. 



SECTION III. 

Winter in the Polar Regions. 

1 Nor are the symptons of returning spring confine^ 
to the inhabitants of our temperate climate ; they also 
begin, towards the middle of this month, to be sensibly 
felt by those of the icy regions of the north. 

2 Their winter, however, is very different from ours. 
The single night of the country about Spitzbergen begins 
about the SOtli of October. The sun then sets, and never 
appears till about the 10th of February. A glimmering, 
indeed, continues some weeks after the setting of the sun : 
then succeed clouds and thick darkness, broken by tho 
light of the moon, which is as luminous as in Kngland, 
and, during this lung night, shines with unfailing lustre. 
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3 The cold strengthens with the new yeAr* and the snn 
is ushered in with an unusual severity of frost. By the 
middle of March the cheerful light grows strong ; the 
arctic foxes leave their holes, and the sea-fowls resort^ 
in great multitudesy to their breeding places. The sun 
sets no more after the 14th of May. The distinction ur 
day and night is then lost. 

4 But, to make up for the want of sunshine in such a 
long and tedious winter, the wisdom and gmidness of God. 
has amply provided* by furnishing, in addition to the light 
of the moon, the northern inhabitants of our globe witft 
such a copious display of the aunira burealis, or what the 
common people here call streamers. 

5 In Shetland, these northern lights, which the natives 
call merry dancers, are the eonstant attendants of the 
clear evenings, and prove great reliefs amid the gloom 
of the long winter niglits. They commonly appear at 
twilight, near the horizon, of a dun colour, approaching 
to yellow, sometimes continuing in that state for several 
lioursy without any apparent motion ; after which they 
break out into streams of stronger light, spreading into 
columns, and altering slowly into ten thousand different 
shapes, varying their colours, from all the tints of yellow^ 
to the most obscure russet. They often cover the whole 
hemisphere, and then make the most brilliant appearance. 

6 Their motions, at these times, are most amazingly 
quick, and they astonish the spectator with the rapid 
changes of their form. They break out in places where 
none were seen before, skimming briskly along the 
lieavens. On a sudden they are extinguished, and leave 
behind a uniformly dusky tract. This again is illumina" 
ted in the same manner, and as suddenly left a dull blank. 

7 In certain nights they assume the appearance of 
vast columns, on one side of the deepest yellow, on the 
other declining away till it becomes undistinguished from 
the sky. They have generally a strong, tremulous motion^ 
from end to end, which eontinues till the whole vanishes. 
In a word, we, who only see the extremities of these 
northern phenomena, have but a faint idea of their spien- 
dour and their motions. 

a In Siberia there is one species of the aurora borealis* 
which regularly appears between the north-east and caatt 
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like a luminous rainbow, with numbers of columns of 
light radiating from it. Beneath the arch h a darkness, 
through which the stars appear with some brilliancy. 
There is another kind, which bcj^ins with certain insula- 
Icd rays from the north, and others from the north cast. 
They augment little by lillic till they fill the whole sky, 
and form a splendour of colours rich as gold, rubies, and 
emeralds ; but the attendant phenomena strike the behold- 
ers with horror; for they crackle, sparkle, hiss, make a 
whistling sound, and a noise even equal to artificial fire- 
works. 
^ 9 In Hudson's bay, moreover, the Tirmament, in win- 
der, is not without its beauties. The night is enlivened 
by the aurora borealis, which spreads a thousand differenl 
lights and colours over the whole concave of the sky, not 
tube defaced even by the splendour of the full moon; 
and the stars arc of a fiery redness. — [Ibid. 
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SECTION IV. 

Wonders of the JKlortlu 

1 As we advance into these dreary regions, wc meet 
with those picturesque objects which attract and captivate 
tbe most curious eye. In the icy seas, and particularly 
at Spitzbergen, (which is the largest of that group of 
frozen islands which go under that name, or that of New- 
Greenland) the forms assumed by the ice are extremely 
pleasing. The surface of that which is congealed from 
the sea water is flat, even and hard, resembling white 
sugar, and is capable of being slid upon. The greater 
pieces, or fields, are many leagues in length : the smaller 
are the meadows of the seals, on which those animals, at 
linfies, frolic by hundreds. 

S The motion of the smaller pieces is as rapid as the 
currents; the greater, which arc sometimes two hundred 
leagues long, and sixty or eighty broad, move slowly and 
majestically. They often fix for a time, immoveable by 
the power of the ocean, and then produce, near the horiz- 
on, that bright, white appearance, called by the mari- 
ners, the blink of the ice. These float in the sea like so 
many rugged mountains, and are sometimes five or six 
■ '• L2 
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hundred jards thick ; but the Tar greater part is eon( 
ed beneath the water. 

3 These are continually increased, in height, bj 
freezing «>f the spray of the sea, or of the melted i 
iiirhich fails on them. Those which remain in this t'r 
climate receive continual growth ; others arc gradi 
"wafted, by the northern winds, into southern iatiti 
and melt, by degrees, by the heat of the sun, till 
waste away, and disappear in the boundless element 

4 The collision of the great fields of ice, in high 
tudes, is often attended with a noise that, for the 
takes away the power of hearing any thing else ; ani 
meeting of the lesser fields is attended with a grindi 
unspeakable horiror. The water which dashes a,^ 
the mountainous ice, freezes into an infinite vari( 
forms, and gives the voyager ideal towns, sti 
churches, stecplesy and every shape which imagiri 
can frame. 

5 The icebergs or glaciers of the north-west of S 
bergen, are among the capital wonders of the cou 
Frost sports with these icebergs, and gives them niaj 
as well as other most singular forms. — Masses have 
seen assuming the shape of a gothic church, with ai 
windows and doors, and all the rich tracery of that i 
composed of what an Arabian tale would scarcely d: 
relate, of crystal of the richest sapphirine blue. T 
with one or more feet, and often immense flat roofed 
pies, supported by round, transparent columns, of 
lean hue, float by the astonished spectator. Thes 
bergs are the creation of ages, and receive annuall 
ditional heights, by the falling of snow and rain, ' 
often instantly freezes, and more than repairs the h 
the influence of the melting sun. 

6 Such are part of the wonderful phenomena f 
polar regions ; and the best improvement we can m: 
such awful and terrific scenes, is to compare their 
what we daily behold at home, and learn conten 
with that spot, where Providence, all-wj^e, has fixe 
residence. 

7 ** One of the great arts to eseape superfluous ui 
ness/' says a celebrated writer, << is to free our ! 
trom the habit of comparing our condition with t 

0tbera, on whom the blessings ot life ^te m^t^ houut 
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bestowed, or with imaginary states of delight and security, 
perhaps unattainable by mortals. Few are placed in a 
situation so gloomy and distressful as not to see, every 
day, beings more forlorn and miserable, from whom they 
may learn to rejoice at their own lot. 

8 <'A native of F^ngland, pinched with the frosts of 
Drcember, may lessen his affection for his own country 
by suffering his imagination to wander in the vales of 
Asia, and sport among woods that are always green, and 
streams that murmur; but if he turns his thtnightstowarcl 
(he polar regions, and considers the nations to whom a 
^peat portion of the year is darkness, and who are con* 
demned to pass week and months amid mountains of snow, 
he will soon recover his tranquility ; and, while he stirs 
his fire, or throws his cloak about him, reflect how much 
he owes to Providence that he is not placed in Greenland 
or Siberia." — [Ibid. 



SECTION V. 

Thunder Storms. 

1 At a season wherein nature presents to our eyes 
none but pleasing* cheerful scenes, there are some people, 
notwithstanding, who still complain and murmur. Sum- 
mer they say, would indeed be delightful, if storms did 
not come to disturb and banish all joy from their souls. 

2 The fear of thunder and storms is chiefly owing to 
the opinion of their being effects of the wrath of heaven, 
and ministers of its vengeance. For if, on the contrary, 
we considered how much these storms contribute to purify 
the air from numberless noxious vapours, and to fertilize 
the earth ; if we would take proper precautions against 
the terrible effects of lightning, the storms would cease 
t» be so dreadful to us, and would rather inspire gratitude 
than terror. 

3 Alas ! we should soon change our language, if God, 
provoked at our ingratitude and complaints, was to de- 
prive us of the blessings we derive from thunder storms. 
It is true, that we are not capable of pointing out all the 
advantages which accrue from them ; but the little we know 
is sufficient to fill our hearts with gratitude towards auc 
great Benefactor. 
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4 Let us represent to ourselves an atmosphere loaded 
Tvitli noxions and pestilciitiaJ va)H)urs, which thicken more 
and more by the contiiiiial exhalations of earthly bodies, 
so many of wliich are corrupt and poisonous. SVe must 
breathe this air; the preHer\a!i(m ur destruction of our 
existence de|)ends upon it. The salubrity or unwhole- 
someness of the air gives us life or death. We feel how 
we are oppressed in the stilling; heat of summer; with 
what ditttculty we breathe; what uneasiness we experi- 
ence ! 

5 Is it not a i^reat blessinp;, that we ou.cjht to be .ejrate- 
ful for to (iod, when a salutary storm comes to purify the 
air from all noxious vapours ; and by lij;^liting u|) the saline 
and sulphureous particles, ))revents their dangerous eF* 
fects, co(ds the air, wliich recovers its elasticity, and re- 
stores to us our usual facility of breathin]^. 

6 Were it not for storms, the dangerous exhalations 
would more and more increase, and be more and more 
corrupt. Men and animals would perish by millions. 
Which is then the most reasonable, to fear or to wish for 
storms? To murmur at the slight mischief they may 
sometimes occasion, or to bless God for the |)reeious ad* 
vantage they procure us ? Let us add, that not only men 
and animals are benefited by purifying the air, but that 
it is also very useful to the vegetables. Experience teach- 
es us, that the rain which falls when it thunders is the 
most fruitful to the earth. 

7 Observe also, that, during the greatest claps of thun- 
der, most people prolong their fear without reason. Whor< 
ever has time to fear the natural consequences of lightning 
is already out of danger. It is only the lightning which is 
fatal. When we have seen, and not been touched by itn 
and when the thunder does not come with it immediately! 
it is doubly foolish to turn pale or tremble at hearing a 
clap, or to stop the ears for fear of sound, which is no 
longer dangerous. The thunder tells us we have escaped 
the danger, and, at the same time, informs us at what 
distance it is; for the greater space of time there is be* 
tween the clap of thunder and the flash of lightning, tha 
more distant is the storm. 

8 Such reflections as these may moderate the excessive 
fear we have of thunder. Instead of filling our mind^ 
with frightful and terrible ideas, let us accustom oaiv 
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selves to consider a storm as a sublime and great object. 
Instead of speaking of the misfortunes oceasioned by 
thunder, let us reflect rather on the necessity and great 
use of storms. — [Ibidm 



SECTION vr. 

The Jfoon^ — Eclipses. 

*' Ab when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
0*cr heaven's clear azure sheds her sacred light. 
Then shine tlie the vales ; the rocks in prospect rise ; 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies." 

1 From the earth and the atmosphere we will now 
ascend in our speculations, and, in our way to reginnd 
mure remote, turn aside a little and consider the M(M>n. 

3 The first thing that strikes our attention in viewing 
this resplendent luminary, is the opacity of her substance, 
tnd diversity of her shades. The Moon is not, of herself, 
a luminary, but shines by the borrowed or reflected light 
of the sun, and her face, instead of being too dazzling to 
behold, presents, like the earth, a dark unequal surface, 
pleasantly diversified with hills and vallies, mountains 
tnd cavities. 

3 Seas and lakes have also been exhibited rs adorning 
this body, by the constructors of some maps of the moon ; 
but the powerful glasses of Dr. Hersehcl are said to have 
dissipated such delusions; and, as it appears from the 
clearness of her disk, and the circumstance that, when 
any star approaches her, it retains its lustre till it touches 
the very edge, and then vanishes in an instant; that the 
moon has no atmosphere, there is the less prohability that 
there are lakes and seas, from which clouds and other 
atmospheric phenomena are formed. 

4 The Phases of the Moon, and the circumstance of 
her having always the same face turned to us, are very 
rationally accounted for as follows. — The moon is known 
to have a twofold motion ; the one she performs round the 
earth in the time of a lunar month, and the other she 
performs round her own axis in exactly the same period. 
By the latter motion, she naturally behoves to turn always 
the same face to the earth ; and, by the former, her vari- 

pbases are produced. 
B When that part of the moon which is illuminated by 
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the suHf is turned wholly towards the earth* we then see 
one of her sides* round and fully enlightened, and in that 
situattcMi we say we have a full moon ; when the side Ilia* 
minated is turned from us, by being between us and the 
sun, she becomes totally in\?.siblef and then we liafe 
the change ; when, shortly after, the enlightened part re- 
appears, wo call it the new moon ; and when it exhibits i 
half-enlightened aspect, the mo(m is said to be in her first 
or last quarter, according to the time of her age* 

6 These appearances, with all the intermediate stageSf 
will be pretty coirectly represented by moving the bowh ' 
formerly alluded to, round the flame of a candle, wheai 
suspended by a string, and observing in what manner thsf 
light Is reflected from its surface, according t«> the varioQS 
positions in whieh it is placed in the course of its circuit 

7 Eclipses, — There are no phenomena better under- 
8tof)d by modern astronomers than the nature of eclipses; 
and so far is there from being any thing supernatural or 
mysterious in them, that were the orbit of the moon per- 
fectly parallel, or in the exact plane of the earth, there 
would be an eclipse of the moon at every full, and of the 
sun at every change ; for there is not a d(»ubt that an 
eclipse of the moon Is occasioned by the dark body of the 
earth happening to be in a line between the sun and the 
moon, when the moon is in a direction opposite to thesun; 
while an eclipse of the sun is caused by the dark body of 
the moon passing between the earth and the sun^ when 
she is in that part of the heavens. 

8 That eclipses do not more frequently happen, arisei 
from the orbit of the moon being wisely made to incline 
to that of the earth at a small angle ; by which, although 
they sometimes take place, it is so unfrequent, as not to 
exceed, at the average, four in the year; and of thesCi 
two only may be expected visible at any particular place. 

[Ibid. 

SECTION vir. 

THE SUJ^. 

** Great source of day! best image here below 
Of lliy Creator, ever pouring" wide, 
From world to world, tlie vital ocean round ; 
On nature write with every beam His praise." 

1 From the earth and Us com\»%num»W\^t£i^wft,^««w* 1 
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iircct our attention to yonder radiant orb, which fills 
eavens with his rajs, and cheers the eaHh with his 
nee. I'he Sun is, indeed, a most ^hirinus luminary ; 
s, without doubt, the most perfect ima^e ofiiis .c;;r^at 
tor that wc can behold amoiit^ inanimate beiiijij;8 ; and^ 
dy so ni.£^h, in one respect, does he resemble his 
n*, that of the Sun it may be said, that he, also, is 



« Too glorious to be gaz'd on in his sphere." 

ft is no wonder, then, that the fallen reason of idola- 
nations ** should mistake so fair a copy for the adov* 
original," and that piiilosophers should be divided so 
I in their opinions respecting his substance. In one 
;, however, even from the imperfect glance we have 
able to procure of this glorious body, it is found to 
^ from, and to fall infinitely short of, its Creator ; 
§un has his spots, while JEle, who made the Sun, is 



" Light itself, 



Pure, spotless, uncreated light, ineffable." 

According to Dr. Gregory, " the sun is very gener- 
considered as composed of the matter of light and 
, whether these are to be regarded essentially the 
; or not :" but he is careful how he expresses himself, 
I in this cautious manner of declaring his sentiments; 
le adds, " perhaps it will be speaking more correctly 
ly, that he is the source of both, and that he both 
DS and enlightens the bodies which surround him/' 
The sun is, indeed, the great fountain of light and 
, and it is amazing to think with what rapidity of 
on he sends forth his rays to illumine and cherish the 
d ; for so great is the distance of this bright body 
I us, that, were the motion of light no swifter than a 
ion ball, it would take, according to the computation 
hilosophers, thirty-two years in arriving at the earth ; 
, were it no swifter than sound, it would take up- 
ds of seventeen years; but light flies with such in* 
lible velocity, that it arrives at the earth in about seven 
ight minutes, being at the rate of no less than 200,000 
^lish miles in a second of time. By this means the in- 
lenience that would result from a slower progress of 
t is obviated, and the kindly effects ol \\u^\\v^^\:\\si«Mw^ 
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and inilispensable blessing are conveyed to us in an in- 
stant. 

5 riu* rays (»f the sun arc not sparingly dispensed, nor 
come to us tVom a niggardly hand. The rays of light are 
copiously diffused, and in sufHcient abundance to chase 
away the most minute vestige of the shades of night. The 
extension of light is a most valuable property of that great 
and invaluable blessing ; for it is by it that we are ena- 
bled to see bodies at a distance during the day, and, by 
the same operating cause, the mariner, during the hours 
of darkness, observes the fiery beacon glimmering tnm 
afar. 

6 The heat of the sun is also most potent in its opera- ^ 
tions. With ease it penetrates into the bowels of the 
earth, and finds its way into the most secret recesses of 
nature ; so that, in the expressive language of Scripture, 
« there is nothing hid from the heat thereof But, in- 
deed, what could possibly exist without it ? 

7 The sun may be truly styled the grand enlivening 
principle of the universe ; without his influence, the crim- 
son tide behoved to stagnate in the veins of animated 
beings ; *< the trees could never break forth into leaveSf 

«or plants spring up into flowers 5" we would no more 
bhold the meadows mantled over with green, nor the 
vallies standing thick with corn ; or, to speak in the 
beautiful language of a prophet, « No longer wotrid the 
fig-tree blossom, nor fruit be in the vine : the labour of 
the olive would fail, and the fields would yield no meat: 
the flocks must be cut off* from the fold, and there woult^ 
be no herd in the stall.'' It penetrates the beds of metalt 
and finds its way to the place of sapphires. In short, the 
beneficial agency of this magnificent luminary is inex- 
pressible. 

8 The sun is also the fountain of cheerfulness. While 
all nature is enlivened by his presence, it is also cheered 
by his gifts. " Truly," says Solomon, <« the light is sweet, 
and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun." 
And the author of «< The Spectator" has well observed, 
that the sun has a particular influence on the mind of 
man, and making the heart glad ; for a proof of which, he 
refers us to a consideration of the natural world, when 
this luminous globe withdraws his rays, for a few momentSy 
by an eclipse. 
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O Tlio human mind dcligiits in variety ; and one ^reat 
*caiise that produces cheeitulness in the heart of mani as 
lie walks abroad and contemplates the face of naturep is 
no doubt that diversity of light and shade, of colour and 
hue, that in every direction salutes his eye. In this re- 
spect, also, the sun may be said to be the fountain of cheer- 
fulness, as it is certainly the cause of colour. 

10 The sun is the great limner of nature, whose beauti- 
fying rays paint creation. •« The blushing beauties of the 
rose, the modest blue of the violet,'* as Goldsmith ob- ^ 
serves, *«are not in tho flowers themselves, but in the light ^ 

I that adorns them. Oiour. softness, and beauty of figure, 
are tiieir own ; but it is light alone that dresses tliem up 
in those robes which shame the monarch's glory.'* 

11 The sun may, therefore, also be well styled the 
fountain of colour; and, but for this, what disadvantages 
would we labour under, notwithstandinc: the beneficial 
distribution of light and heat ! In that case, we would not 
only be unable to distinguish objects at a distance, and to 
perceive the colour of the raiment of our nearest friends, 
but be incapable of observing any dtfferencc of complex- 
ion between the ink that flows from our pen, and the 
paper on which we write. Without this discriminating 
property of light, no pleasing variety would overspread 
the great carpet of nature ; the same unvaried hue, in 
every direction, would meet our eye j the same dull uni- 
formity would every where prevail. 

12 Such are some of the beneficial consequences that 
result fnmi the sun, with respect to the earth. We shall 
now consider him in another and a more exalted iiglit, as 
the centre of the Solar JSystem. — Ibid. 



SECTION vni. 

The Solar Sysfem* — fhe Planets. 

** Observe how regular the planets run, 

In stated times tlieir courses round the sun : 

Different their bulk, tlieir distance, their career. 

And difPrcnt much the compass of their \ ear ; 

Yet all the same eternal law* obey. 

While God's unerring' fingfer poiiiti the way." 

1 From the Cioi'^ideration ihat, bv the laws of na^orCf 
all the lesser heavenly bodies are made to revolve ivivjivlA 

M 
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the greater, in the same manner that the moon is made 
to move round the earth, it was to he expected that the 
sun, the centre of a system m which so many planetary 
and cometary bodies were made to move within the sphere, 
or verge, of his attraction, would be a hudj of very con- 
siderable magnitude ; and that he is said to be of such an 
extent, that his solid bulk is computed to be sixty-four 
l^illionsof times bigger than tiie moon, a million oi times 
bigger than the earth, or five hundred times greater than 
all the other planets put together ! 
'',i. 54 From what we ourselves experience of the benefits 
of this luminary, we have reason to conclude, that tlie 
sun is placed in the most convenient situation in the hea* i 
Tens, and at the most suitable distance from each of the .! 
respective bodies which move around him ^ and that, huw- * 
ever nigh or remote their courses may be to the common 
centre, or however slow or rapid in their movements, the 
inhabitants ot all those bodies which are inhabited, mill 
have fin'ms and powers no less suited to their situations 
than ours, 

" And constltirtions fitted for that spot. 

Where I'rovidence, all-wise, has fix'd their lot.'' 

3 The sun, although generally considered as fixed, is 
known, by his spots, to make a revolution on his axis in 
somewhat less than our month, and is likewise said to be 
agitated by a small motion round what is called the centre 
of gravity of the Solar System, llis motion, however, is 
80 comparatively small, that he may, indeed, be said to *^ 
be fixed, with respect t(» the planets. 

4 Of the planets which have yet been discovered, the 
first or nighest the sun, is Mercury. His diameter is 
computed to be less than the half of that of the earth, and 
his year is not quite so long as three of our mcmths : the 
light and heat of this planet are supposed to be abuut 
seven times greater than the earth rt'ceives; yet he is 
said to move at the rate of more than 109.000 miles ioian 
hour! Being so nigh the Sun, Mercury is seldom seen ; 

■•' Trtrt when he is, it is a little after sunset, and before sun- 
rise, and he appears to emit a bright white light. 

5 The diameter of Venus is somewhat less than that 
of the earth, and her year is not quite eight nf our months. 
In the heavens she moves next in order to Mercury, and, 

. Jioiwitbstaiiding she is supposed to be surrounded by an 
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atmosphere like the earth, her light and heat are said ta 
be twice as much as ours. Like the sun^ this brilliant 
planet has her spots ; like the moon, she has her phases, 
and she m(»vcs at the rate of upwards of 80,000 miles an 
hour! Venus appears in the heavens the brightest of all 
planets, and, according as she is situated, is sometimes 
called the Morning, and sometimes the Evening Star. 
What is called the transit of Venus, is the passing of this 
planet over the sun's face, which happens only twice in 
about one hundred and twenty years. 

6 Next to Venus comes our Earth, attended by her 
^constant companion, or satellite, the Moon. The diameter 

of the Earth may be computed to be about 7,96 !< miles, 
her distance from the sun ninety five millions of miles, 
and, moving at the rate of 68.000 miles an hour, she com- 
pletes her annual revolution in 365 days and somewhat 
less than six hours, all the while whirling round on her 
axis, once in twenty-four hours, with such velocity that 
the inhabitants of the equator are carried round at the 
rate of 1.045 miles, and those in the latitude of London 
about 644 miles in an hour. 

7 We have already explained several of the pheno- 
mena resulting from the motion of the Earth ; but there 
is one astronomical fact we w ill here mention, which may 
sound strange in the ears of some of our readers, viz. 
that we are actually nigher the sun in winter than in 
summer ! Were it not for this, it is presumed that the 
severity of our wintfca (being chiefly occasioned by the 
obliquity of the sun's'rays, as they, at those seasons, fall 
on our atmosphere) would be rendered still mote in- 
tolerable and severe. 

8 The magnitude of t!ic Moon is said to be about one- 
fiftieth of tli^ Earth, about which she moves at the dis- 
tance of 236,847 miles, and completes her revolution in 
somewhat less than twenty-eight days, travelling at the 
rate of 2,270 miles an h(»ur. 

9 Mars, whose diameter is little more than one half of 
onr Earth, moves next her in the order of the planets : he 
complets his revolution in something less than 687 of our 
days; so that his year is nigh twice the length of ours^ 
while his light and heat arc considered to be not quite the 
half of what we enjoy. Mars revolves at the rate of 55, 
223 miles an hour, and appears in the heavens of a dusky 
red colour. 
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10 What are called the New Planets are to be fuiin* 
between the orbits of Mars and of Jiipitrr ; but as so little 
is ;^et known respecting them, we shall just mention theip 
names, with the dates of their discoveries: — Ceres was 
discovered b^ M. Piazzi in Sicily, on the 1st Jan. 1801 ^ 
Pallas was discovered b> Dr. OJbers, of Bremen, on the 
28th of Marchf 1802 ; Juno was discovered bv Mr. liar- 
ding, of Lilicnthal, Bremen, 1st Sept. 1804 ; and Vesta 
was discovered by Dr. Gibers, 29th Mareh, 1807. These 
being so very smalL in comparison with the others, Dr. 
llerschel does not deign to denominate tliem ])ianets^ but 
Asteroids. 

11 But very different is the ease with Jupiter, wliich is 
the largest of all the planets, and addrni-d by his belts, 
attended with his ghirious retinue of four moons, C(»uies 
iipxt in order in the heavens. The magnitude of this 
stupendous planet is, indeed, said to be no less than liOO 
limes larger than the earth : his year is something less 
than twelve of ours, and he moves at the rate of 29,894 
miles in an hour. 

12 In consequence of his distance from the sun. his- 
light and heat are computed to be only about one twenty- 
seventh of what the earth receives, but the former of these 
may be compensated by the number of his moons ; by ona 
or more of which, there is searcely any part of this planet 
but what is enlightened during the wh(.le night, except 
his poleSy and there is no saying, but what has the ap- 
pearance of Jupiter*s belt, ma} be something of an atmos- 
pheric nature, so constituted as to imbibe, and consider- 
ably increase, the heat of the 8un*s ra\s. Jupiter, in tho 
heavens, appears to the e\e next in majLcnitude to Venus. 

13 Beyond the orbit of Jupiter moves Saturn, attended 
by a retinue of no less than seven satellites or moons, and 
having his body surrounded by an interior and exterior 
J'ing. Although the diaineter of this planet is not so large 
as Jupiter, his magnitude" is said to be no less than 966 
times that of the earth, and, moving at the rate of 
2^,07*2 miles in an hour, he completes tlie revolution of 
his wide circle in a period not much less than thirty of 
our yeais. 

14 'I'he light and heat which he receives from the sun, 
0re eomputvii to be about one hundredth part of what the 
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rings and moons already mentioned, the disk of this planet 
has been observed to he crossed by zones or belts, which 
may be analogous to, and answer the purposes of, those 
of Jupiter. Saturn is visible to the naked eye, and shines 
io the heavens with a pale, feeble light. 

15 The Georgian, or Georgiurn Sidus, is the remotest 
of all the planets yet discovered, and was brought to no- 
tice so recently as the 13th of March, 1781, by that inde- 
fatigable astronomer. Dr. Ucrschel. Six satellites have 
already been discovered attending on this distant planet, 
its magnitude is supposed t(S be upwards of eighty times 
that of the earth, and its periodical revcdution perform- 

• ed in something more than eighty three of our years. 
Through a telescope of a small magnifying power, the 
Georgian appears like a star of the sixth or seventh mag- 
nitude, and is only visible to the naked eye, in the absence 
of the moun, in a clear night. 

16 These planets, with their attendant satellites and 
other appendages, are earried round the sun in eliptical 
orbits, differing but little from circles ; by which means 
the temperature of their seasons must be wisely propor- 
tioned, and pretty equally kept up. To prevent too 
frequent eclipses, they move not in the same planes; and 
that they may not interfere with each other, they revolvo 
all in the same direction, from the cast away westerly. 
The greater part of th<*m are known, and the whole are 
supposed to turn round on their axis in the same manner 
that our earth does, by which means they must also be 
favoured with the alternate succession of day and night ; 
and as the revolution of the satellifrs of Jupiter is lAiowa 
to a nicety, there can he no doubt but tliose planets, 
which have such attendants, arc equally benefitted by 
them. 

17 Of the spots of Venus and of Mars, the belts of 
Jupiter and rin.ers of Saturn, we can say little ; hut let it 
be rem«Mnber«»d that wf» are surrounded by an atmosph re, 
the appearance of which may not easily be accounted for 
by the inhabitants of those distant bodies. 

18 That the planets are inliahited. we have every 
reason to beli<»ve, from the provision that is made for their 
comfirr, and other analogv they hear to our oun inhabited 
gl'ibe. It is true, tliat our views and diseovi»Hes res\ieet- 
iDg those d'^taut orbss tuust h(> miUQv(^\:v. ;a^\A \\v^>\.^^\^ 

M2 
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ttii^ ppcRpfit f^Mo ; but what wc know not now, we may,. 
perhaps, know hereafter ; although it is nut to be su])|)osccl 
tliat our finite (tapaciiies, even in a more exalted state 
and enlarged sphere of vision, shall ever be sihh* full}' to 
comprehend the mighty works of the Creator of the Lui*^ 
¥crji»ef.or utter forth all His praise. — Ibid. 

SECTION IX. 

A GLOBE LECTURE. 

Papa — Lucy. 

rnpa. You remember, Lucy, that I talked to you some 
time ago about the earth's motion round the sun. 

Lucy. Yes. papa ; and you said you would tell me ano- 
tiier time somewhat about the other p!anets. 

F. I mean some day to take you to the lecture of an^ 
in.G^fMnous philosopher, who has contrived a machine that 
will give }c»u a better notion of these things in an hour, 
than I could by mere talkin,!^ in a week. But it is now 
m} intention to make you better acquainted with this 
globe which we inhabit, and which, indeed, is the most im- 
portant toUvS. Cast your eyes upon this little ball. You see 
it is a repr«'sentation of the earth, being covered with a 
painted map of the world. This map is crossed with lines 
in various directions; but all you have to observe relative 
to what I am going to talk about, is the groat line across 
tiie middle, called the equator^ or equinoctial line^ and the 
two |if>itits as top and bottom, called the poles^ of whiclb' 
tbc uppermost is the northern, the lowermost the souths 
ern.. 

L. I see thorn. 

P. Now, the sun, which illuminates all the parts of 
t))is globe by turns as they roll round before it, shineS' 
directly upon the tquator, but darts its rays aslant to- 
wards the poles : and this^ is the cause of the great heat 
perceived in the middle regions of the earth, and of its 
gradual diminution as you pmceed from them on either 
side tf)wards the extremilies^. 1 o use a familiar illustra* 
tion* it islike a piece of meat roasted before a fire, the 
middle part of which is liable to be overdone,, while; the 
iwD^endti are raivv^. 
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£. I can comprehend tliat. 

P. Fr(»in this simple ciicumstance, some of the greatest 
differences on the surface of the cartli, with i*e8pcct to 
man, other animals, and ve<2;etable8, proceed ; for heat is 
(be great principle of life and vegetation ; and where it 
most prevails, provided it be accompanied with due moist- 
ure, nature is most replenished with all sorts of living 
and gi*owing things. In general, then, the countries lying 
on each side about the equator, and forming a broad belt 
round the globe, called the tropics^ or torrid xonc^ arc rich 
and exuberant in their products to a degree much superior 
to what we see in our climates. Trees, and other plants, 
shoot to a vast size, and are clothed in perpetual verdure, 
and loaded with flowers of the gayest colours and sweet- 
est fragrance, succeeded by fruits of high fla\our or 
abundant nutriment. 

But the elements, too, are there upon a grand and ter- 
Miic scale. The sky either blazes with intolerable beams, 
>r pours down rain in irresistible torrents. The winds 
iwell to furious hurricanes, which sometimes prostrate 
louses, barns and trees. Earthquakes rock the ground, 
ind sometimes open it in chasms, which swallow up en- 
ire cities. Storms raise the waves of the ocean into 
nountains, and drive them in a deluge to the land. 

L, These countries may be very line, but I don't like 
bera. 

P. Well then, we will turn from them to the temperate 
legions. You will observe, on looking at the map. that 
these chiefly He on the northern side of the tropics ; for 
m the stiuthorn side, the space is alm<)st wholly occupied 
jy sea. Though geographers have drawn a boundary 
line between the torrid and temperate zones, yet nature 
has made none ; and for a considerable space on the bor- 
ders, the diminution of heat is nn gradual as to produce 
little difference in the appearance of nature. But, in 
general, the temperate zones or belts (orm the most desira- 
ble districts on the face of tlie earth. 

Their products are extremely various, and abound in' 
beauty and utility. Corn, wine, and oil, are among their 
ypc;etahle stores ; the hf)rse, the ox. and the slieep, graze 
thoir verdant pastures. Their seasons have the pleasing 
ripiJwitudi^s of summer and winter, snrini; s^nd autumu. 
L'luiiigh: in BOWB ifavta they are subject \» ^^wi^^^ \5}l\i^^v 
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and in nthers of cold* yrt they deserve the general praiae 
of a mild temperature^ compared to the rest of the globe. 

Zf. They are the countries for me then. 

P. You do live in one of thcm^ thoii.G;h our country is 
situated so far to the north* that it ranks rather among 
the cold countries than the warm ones. Ilowevcry we 
have the g(M>d fortune to be a long way removed from 
those dreary and comfortless tracts of the globe which 
lie about the pidesy and are called the frigid xones. In 
these, the cheering influence of the sun gradually be* 
comes extincty and perpetual frost and snow take [losses- 
sion of the earth. — IVees and plants diminish in number 
and size, till at length -no vegetables are found but some ^ 
mc»8sy and a few stunted herbs. Land animals are reduced 
to three or four species; reindeer, white bears, arctic 
foxes, and snow birds. The sea, however, as far as it 
remains free from ice, is all alive with the finny tribe. 
Enormous whales s|Hiut and gambol among the floating 
ice-islands, and herds of seals pursue the shoals of smaller 
fish, and harbour in the caverns of the rocky coasts. 

Z. I'lien [ suppose these creatures have not much to 
do with the sun. 

P. Nature has given them powers of enduring cold 
beyond those of many other animals ; and then the water 
is alwavs warmer than the land in cold climates; nay, 
at a certain depth, it is equally warm in ail parts of the 
globe. 

L. Well, but as I cannot go the bottom of the sea« I 
desire to have nothing to do with these dismal countries. 
But do an^v men live there ? 

P. If is one of the wonderful things belonging to man 
that he is capable of living in all parts of the globe where 
any other animals live. And as nothing relative to this 
earth is so important to us as the condition of human 
creatures in it, suppose we take a gf^neral survey of the 
different races of men who inhabit all the tracts we have 
been speaking of? 

L, Blacks, and whites, and all colours? 

P. Sure|>. If a hiaek dog is as much a dog as a white 
one, why sluuild not a black man be as much a man? I 
know nothing th»t eohiur has to do with mind. Well 
then — to go back to the equator. The iniddh' or tropical 

gii'dh ol'ilic eaiiii^ which by iUq aucitsuu was coucluded 
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uninhabitable from its extreme heat, has been found 
loderri diseuverirs to be as well filled with men as it 
ith other living creatures. And no wonder; for life 
aintained here at less cost than elsewhere, CKithes 
fuel are scarcely at all necessary. A shed of bamboo 
red with palm-leaves serves for a house; and food U 
>st the spontaneous product of nature, 
iie bread-fruit, thecoacoa, the banana^ and the plant- 
offer their stores freely to the jg;athcrer ; and if he ' 
9 the additional pains to plent a few yams, or sow a 

Indian corn, he is furnisht^d with a never failing 

ty. Hence the inhabitants of many tropical countries 

nearly in what is called a state of nature, without 

or labour, using the gifts of Providence like the 

lals around them. The naked Indian, stretched at 

under the shade of a lofty tree, passes his hours in 
lent repose, unless roused to temporary exertion by 
passion of hunting, or the love of dancing and other 
il sports. 

Well— that would be a charming life [ 

So the |M)et Thompson seemed to think, when W 
t out into a rapturous description of the b^^autif's and 
sures afforded by these favoured regions. Perhaps 
can reiT^mber some of his lines. 

I will try. 



-Thrown at gayer ease, on some fwr brow,. 



Let me behold, by breezy murmurs coord. 
Broad o'er my ht^ad the verdant cedar wave, 
And high palmettos lift their graceful shade. 
O strctch'd amidst these orchards of the sun. 
Give me to drain the coacoa's milky bowl. 
And from the palm to draw its freshing wine ! 

. Delightful ! Think, however, at what price they 
;hase this indolent enjoyment of life. In the first 
e, all the work that is done is thrown upon the women^ 
always most tyranizid over, the nearer a people 
roach to a state of nature. 
. Oh horrible ! I am glad I do not live there. 
. 'I'hen, the mind not having that spur to exertion 
:^h necessity alone can give, moulders in inaction, and 
imes incafable of those advances in knowle.dts^e ^w&. 
lur whicli raise and dignify the huvaaik ^\\^y^^V^^« 
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and in otherR orcold, ypt they deserve the general praise 
of a mild temperature, compared to the rest of the globe. 

L. They are the countries for me then. 

P. You do live in one of them» thou.G;h our country is 
situated so far to the north, that it ranks rather among 
tlie cold countries than the warm ones. However, we 
have the g(M)d fortune to be a long way removed from 
those dreary and comfortless tracts of the globe which 
lie about the poles, and are called the frigid zones. In 
these, the cheering influence of the sun gradually be- 
comes extinct, and perpetual frost and snow take posses- 
sion of the earth. — Trees and plants diminish in number 
and size, till at length -no vegetables are found but some , 
mossy and a few stunted herbs. Land animals are reduced 
to three or four species; reindeer, white bears, arctic 
foxes, and snow birds. The sea, however, as far as it 
remains free from ice, is all alive with the finny tribe. 
Enormous whales s|)out and gambol among the fliiating 
ice-islands, and herds of seals pursue the shoals of smaller 
fish, and harbour in the caverns of the rocky coasts. 

L. I'iien I suppose these creatures have not much to 
do with the sun. 

F. Nature has given them powers of enduring eoW 
beyond those of many other animals ; and then the water 
is alwavs warmer than the land in cold climates; nay, 
at a certain depth, it is equally warm in all parts of the 
globe. 

L. Well, but as I cannot go the bottom of the sea, I 
desire to have nothing to do with these dismal countries. 
But do any men live there ? 

P. It is one of the wonderful things brlongiog to man 
that he is capable of living in all parts of the globe where 
any other animals live. And as nothing relative to this 
earth is so in)p'>rtant to us as the condition of human 
creatures in it, sn|)p(ise we take a gf^neral survey of the 
different races of men who inhabit all the tracts we have 
been speaking off 

L, Blacks, and whites, and all colours? 

P. Surely. If a black d'»g is as much a dog as a white 

one, why shc»uld not a black man be as much a man? I 

know nothing tlrat eoh»ur has to do with mind. Well 

then — to go back to tli** equator. The middle or tropical 

givdh ol'iho eai'tii^ which bj xUv^ ^ivv^v^ivu was coucludcd 
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lobe tininhabitahle from its extreme heat, has been found 
by modern discoveries to be as well filled with men as it 
is with other living creatures. And no wonder; for life 
u maintained here at less cost than elsewhere, Chithes 
and fuel are scarcely at all necessary. A shed of bamboo 
covered with palm-leaves serves for a house; and food is 
almost the spontaneous product of nature. 

The bread-fruit, thecoacoa, the'banana^ and the plant- 
ain, offer their stores freely to the jB;atherer ; and if he ' 
takes the additional pains to plent a few yams, or sow a 
little Indian corn, he is furnished with a never failing 
plenty. Hence the inhabitants of many tropical countries 
^ve nearly in what is called a state of nature, without 
eare or labour, using the gifts of Providence like the 
animals around them. The naked Indian, stretched at 
ease under the shade of a lofty tree, passes his hours in 
hidolent repose, unless roused to temporary exertion by 
the passion of hunting, or the love of dancing and other 
social sports. 
. Zr. Well— that would be a charming life 1 

F. So the poet Thompson seemed to think, when ho 
burst out into a rapturous description of the b ^auties and 
pleasures afforded by these favoured regions. Perhaps 
you can reinrmber some of his lines. 
L. I will try. 



-Thrown at gayer ease, on some fair brow. 



Let me behold, by breezy murmurs coord. 
Broad o'er my hi ad the verdant cedar wave, 
And high palmettos lift their graceful shade. 
O stretch'd amidst these orcliards of the sun. 
Give me to drain the coacoa's milky bowl, 
And from the palm to draw its freshing wine ! 

1*. Delightful ! Think, however, at what price they 
purchase this indolent enjoyment of life. In the firsi 
place, all the work that is done is tiirown upon the women^ 
M ho always most tyranized over^ the nearer a people 
approach to a state of nature. 

/r. Oh horrible ! I am glad I do not live there. 

P, Then, the mind not having that spur to exertion 
which necessity ahme can give, moulders in inaction, and 
becomes incafable of those advances in knowledge '<kivd. 
Yigpur which raise and dignify the huvskaiu ^\\^^^tv^^« 
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L. But that is the same with lazy people every where. 

P. True. The excessive heat, h(me\er, of these coun- 
tries seems of itself to relax the mind, and unfit it for its 
nublest exertions. And 1 question if a single instance 
could be produced of an oriji;inal inhabitant of the tnipics, 
who has attained to eminence in the higher walks of sci- 
ence. It is their gene/al character to be gay, volatile, 
and thoughtless, subject to violent passicms, but cfimmonly 
'^fit%t*^and gentle, fond of society and amusements, ingeni- 
ous in little arts, but incapable of great or long-eontin- 
U(*d efforts. I'hey form a large portion of the human 
race, and probably not the least happy. 

You see what vast tracts of land lie within this division; 
most of Africa and South America ; all the great islands 
of Asia, and two of its large peninsulas. Of these, the 
Asiatic part is the most pfipulous and civilized ; indeed, 
many of its nations are as far removed from a state of 
nature as we are, and their constitutional indolence has 
been completely overcome by necessity. The chithingof 
those who are in a civilized state is mostly made, of cotton, 
which is a -natural product of these climates. Their food 
is eliieflyx)f the vegetable kind ; and bestdes the articles 
already. mentioned, consists much office. 

L. Are all the people black I • 

P. Yes; entirely or nearly so. 

L. i sup|M>se that is owing to the heat of the sun. 

P. Undoubtedly for we find all the shades from jet 
black to tawny, and at length white, as we proceed from 
the equator towards the poles. The African negroes how-*' \ 
ever, from their curled, wooly hair, and theirflat featureSy 
have been supposed an originally distinct race of man- 
kind. The East Indian blacks, though under an equally 
hot climate, have hmg flowing hair, and features not dif- 
ferent from their fairer neighbours. Almost all of these 
nations are subject to despotic governments. In religion 
they are mostly pagans, with a mixture of Mahometans. 

X. I think we have had enough about these people. 

P. Well then — look again oh tire globe to the northern 
side of the tropics, and see wj\^t artour we shall take yua 
among the inhabitants of the i^tli temperate zone. Here 
are all the most famous place's on the earHi; rich, popii- 
)oua countries^ renowned at different pcrious for arts and 
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Here is the gfpeatest part of Asia, a little of Africa, 
in>|ie, and North America. 

1 suppose, however, there must be great differences 
D the cluiiate and ihe \va^ of life» in so man^ coun- 

Extremely great. The southern parts partake a 
deal of the character of the tn>pical regions. The 
is still excessive, and renders exertions painful ; 
le the people have in general been reckoned soft, 
nate, and voluptuous. Let us, however, hmk at 
a little ch>ser. Here is the mighty empire of China, 
ling with people to such a degree, that notwith- 
ng its size and fertility, the inhabitants are obliged 
rt the greatest industry to procure the necessaries 
. Nearly in a line with it are Mogul's empire, the 
om of Persia, and the Turkish dominions in Asia ; 
arm climates, abounding in products of use and 
Yf and inhabited by numerous and civilized people, 
re stretches out the great peninsula of Arabia, for 
ost part a dry and desart land, overspread with 
ng sands, only to be crossed by the patient camel, 
and ferocious tribes of men wander over it, chiefly 
(ted by their herds and fl(»cks, and by the trade of 
ry, which they exercise on all travellers that fall in 
way. 

ract somewhat similar, though in a colder climate, 
vast country of Tartary, stretching like a belt from 

west across the middle of Asia ; o\er the immense 
\ and desarts of which, a number of independent 

1 continually roam, fixing their moveable habitations 

^ part or another, according as they afford pasturage 

ir herds of cattle and horses. These men have for 

ages lived in the same single state, unacquainted 

II with the arts, as the vices, of civilized nations. 
Well, I think it must be a very pleasant life, to 
le about from place to place, and change one's abode 
ding to the season. "^^ ' 

The Tartars think so ; for the worst wish they can 
itr a man, is that he may live in a house and work like 
isian. Now look at Flurope. See what a small figure 
kes on the surface of the globe as to size ; and >et it 
'or many ages held the first \Aaee \x\ VtvuviX^^?.*' % 
'//, chihzdtion, and all the c\ua\\vU& vVk«A. A^n^^» 
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man among his follows — For this it is much indebtedto 
that tcm|K-ratui'0 ot el i mate ^^hii-h ealLs lurth all the facul- 
ties iif man in orih r tii remlrr lifi- cmiit'ortablcy yet affords 
eiioti<;li of the beauties of nature to warm the heart and 
exalt the imagination. 

Men here earn their bread with the sweat of their 
brow. Nature does not drop her fruits into their mouths, 
but offers them as the price of labour. Human wants are 
many. Clothes, food, hedging, are all objects of much 
care and contrivance, but the human powers fully exerted 
are equal to the demand ; and now here arc enjoyments 
so various and multiplied. — What the land does not yields 
itself, its inhabitants by their active industry procure , 
from the remotest parts of the globe. When we drink 
tea, we sweeten the infusion of a Chinese herb with the 
juiee of a West Indian cane; and your common dress is 
composed of materials collected from the equator to the 
fri.^id zone. Europeans render all countries and climates 
familiar to them ; and every where they assume a super- 
i<irity over the less enlightened or less industrious nati\esi 

L. Tlien £ur(»pe for me, after all. Dut is not Americi 
as ^uui\ ? 

P. Those parts of America which have been settled by 
Kuropeans, are much like Europe in manners and civili- 
i2Hti(»n. But the original inhabitants of that extensive 
cc»untry were bold and hai*dy barbarians, and many ci 
them continue so to this day. So much for the temperate 
ztme, which contains tlie prime of mankind. They dif; 
fer extremely, however, in governments, laws, ciistoniSf j^j 
and religions. The christian religi(m has the credit o( ' 
reekcming among its votaries all the civiljzed people of 
Europe and America. The Mahometan possesses all the 
nearer parts of Ania and the mirth of Africa; but Chinft) 
•Tapati, and most of the circumjacent countries, pnifess 
dilferent forms of paganism. The east, in general* is 
enslaved to depotism ; but the west enjo}S, in most of its 
states, more or less of freedom. 

As to the frigid zone, its few inhabitants can but just 
sustain a life little better than that of the brutes. Their 
faeulties are benumbed by the climate. The chief em- 
ployment is the fishery or the chase, by which they pro- . 
cnrp fhrir food. The teniVm?: uf UevvU <»f reindeer in I 
some parts varies their occup*^ivou» au^ ^\^X% '^\vt>i v^s^ 
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their long winters in holes dug under ground^ where they 
doze out most of their time in stupid repose. 

L. I wonder any people should stay in such miserable 
places. 

P. Yet none of the inhabitants of the globe seem more 
attached to their country and way of life. Nor do they, 
indeed, want powers to render their situation tolerably 
comfortable. — Their canoes, and fishing and hunting 
tackle, are made with great ingenuity ; and their clothing 
is admirably adapted to fence against the rigours of cold» 
They are not without some amusements to cheer the 
{loom of their condition ; but they are abjectly supersti- 
tious, and given to fear and melancholy. 

It. If 1 had my choice, I would rather go to a warmer 
than a colder country, 

P. Perhaps the warmer countries are pleasanter ; but 
there are few advantages which are not balanced by some 
inconveniences ; and it is the truest wisdom to be content* 
sd with our lot, and endeavour to make the best of it. One 
5rcat lesson, however, I wish you to derive from this 
flobe-ledure. You see that no part of the world is void of 
)ar human brethren, who^ amidst all the diversities of 
character and condition, are yet all men, filling the sta- 
tion in which their Creator has placed them. 

We are too apt to look at the differences of mankind^ 
md to undervalue all those who do not agree with us in 
natters that we think of high importance. But are we— - 
md what cause have we to think ourselves right^ and all 
others wrong? Can we imagine that hundreds of millions 
)f our species, in other parts of the world, are left desti- 
tute of what is essential to their well-being, while a 
hvoured fewJike ourselves are the only ones who possess 
it? Having all a common nature, we must necessarily 
agree in more things than we differ. The road to virtue 
ind happiness is alike open to all. The mode of pursuit is 
farious — the end is the same. 

[Evening ai Eomt^ 
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SECTION X. 

•A'*a<ure Displayed. 

** To me be Nature's volume broad displayM ; 
And to peruse its all-instructive pag^. 
Or haply catcliing^ inspiration thence. 
Some easy passage, raptur*d, to translate. 
My sole delight" — Thoxpsos. 

i Happy the man, whose genius, rising above the 
mere gratification of his senses, prompts him to inquire, 
with the assistance of reason, into the true cause of things, 
and to pierce through the dark veil which conceals from 
mortals the mysteries of nature ! j\ 

2 How insensible are mankind ! They stop to observe 
the course of a river. Supinely lying on the green turf, 
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they contemplate the clear stream murmuring as it flows 
The coolness of the water, the enamelled field, the verdure 
of its banks ; every thing enchants their sight. But few 
know how to enjoy still greater pleasure, that of tracing 
the source itself of these waters, the inexhaustible re- 
servoir whence they proceed. 

3 Thus, we generally look only on the outside of things* 
But let us go deeper ; let us dare to open a path into Uie 
recesses of nature. How noble is it to reflect on the prin- 
ciples of things, to contemplate their essence ! It is to this 
that the wise man soars ; all the rest is but trifling in 
comparison. 

4 It would be totally impossible to reckon all the bless- 
ings of nature, bestowed upon us ; but let us endeavour 
to comprehend in some degree, how much we owe to our | 
sovereign Benefactor. For this purpose, let us look into I 
the places of our several enjoyments, and see what pro- 
ductions of the earth are there presented to us. 

5 The flowers, which appear but a mere amusement, 
are lovely ornaments to our retreats, and by the sweets 
they exhale, and their beautiful colours, charm and de- 
light us. The orchards and kitchen gardens are not so 
pleasing to the eye, but their utility compensates for this : 
they produce successions of excellent provisions for our 
tables during the whole year, much more wholesome than 
those invented by art to excite, or (more properly speak- 
ing) to corrupt, our taste. 

S Let as go a little farther ; let us o^uit the eonfinement 
t^ towns and villages^ to en}oj iVi^ %^^^V^va ^^^% ^wVAic^ 
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the industry of man produces that staff of life, that bread 
which supports the whole human species. The earth 
faithfully rewards the farmer's toil, and returns with in- 
credible interest all that is laid out upon it. 

7 Let us now enter into the woods. The light of day 
)bseured by the thick foliage of the stately trees, the 
^leasing coolness, the still silence that reigns through ally 
combine to give them a striking air of solemnity and 
grandeur. What human industry would be sufficient to 
)lant, to water, and to take care of those trees, so indis- 
lensible to us, for fuel to prepare our food, and to protect 
IS from perishing with cold ! God alone creates and pre- 
erves those forests, which are in so many ways of inesti- 
aable value to us. 

8 Let us now glance over our meadows and pasture. 
We behold them enamelled with flowers, and full of herbs, 
rhich not only serve as pasture for animals, but many of 
hem are delightful to us, and furnish us with excellent 
aedicines. 

9 How beautiful an object, how great an ornament to 
latnre, is a river ! Whether we stop to reflect upon its 
notion, its utility, or its origin and supplies. 

10 In the inside of our globe, as in a vast magazine, 
ire found laid up for our different occasions, salts of vari- 
us sorts, quarries, mines, stones, metals, &c. 

[Sturm's HefiecHoBM. 



SECTION XI. 

Magnificence of Ood in his Works. 

** These are thy glorious works, Parent of good. 

Almighty ! thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fidr; thyself how wondrous then !'* MitTOH. 

1 Why is there such splendour in the works of God ? 
SThy is there such magnificence in all that we see ? Why 
lo we every where discover such numberless objects, 
rhich appear each more beautiful than the other, and 
ach of which has its peculiar charms ? Why do we every 
irhere find new cause for wonder and admiration ? It is, 
onbtless, that we may never cease to admire and adore 
he great Being, who is infinitely more beautiful, more 
ublime, and more magnificent, than all which we ad«Lvc^ 
lost in nskture. It is that we may cotkXmw^^ wd:^ ^^^ 
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•nraelreat If the works be so eompletey what must the 
Creator be ? If such is the beauty of creatures, what 
must be the inexpressible beauty, the infinite grandeur 
of him who beholds with one glance the whole creation ? 

2 If the sun have a daz2ling brightness which our 
eyes cannot bear, ought we to be surprised that he who 
lighted that globe dwells in inaccessible light, where no 
eye has seen, or can see him ? Let us, therefore, here- 
after, divide oiir attention between God and nature ; in 
order to consider in the latter, as in a glass, the imago 
of that Being whom we cannot contemplate face to face. 
Let us collect the many beauties and perfections, which 
are scattered over the vast empire of the creation ; and 
when their innumerable multitude strikes us with aston- 
ishment, we shall say to ourselves that, compared with 
the perfections of their Creator, they are less than a 
drop in the ocean. 

3 Let us only consider what is amiable and beautiful 
in created beings, abstracting what is finite and limited, 
in order to form a more just and proper idea of the ex- 
cellence of the Ruler of the universe ; and, when the 
sight of their faults and imperfections shall have lessened 
our admiration of their beauty, let us cry out ; If the crea- 
tion be so beautiful, notwithstanding its defects, how great 
and worthy of admiration must he be, whose splendour is 
spotless, more pure than light, more brilliant than the sun ! 

4 << God has shown himself in the creation as a Being 
infinitely wise." There is no creature, however insig- 
nificant it may appear, thai: has not its use ; and all of < 
them are formed in the manner best adapted to the pur- 
poses of thpir existence. This we know with certainty 
of those with which we are acquainted, and we may con- 
clude the same of the rest by analogy. 

5 From the sun, down to the lowest worm, or smallest 
plant, we shall every were find, that, for the purpose de- 
signed by the Creator, nothing could be formed other- 
wise than it is. The most minute parts of each are 
manifestly adapted to its destination : They serve for 
the tunctions prescribed them ; and the whole creature 
would be defective, if any one of its parts were hurt or 
taken away. How wonderful is the whole which results 
from the connection between all creatures in general! 

Xacb is in its place ; each has its ^to\iet ^%.^^ 
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6 When5 therefore^ we represent to ourselves the Being 
who formed this innumerable multitude of creatures an- 

Iimate and inanimate; wtio has not only designed each of 
them for certain purposes, but has disposed and arranged 
every part of them in the manner best adapted to thoso 
t purposes, so that there is nothing superfluous or wan- - 
I ting ; who has, from the connection between each indi- 
t vidual, formed an admirable whole, in which there exists 
k the most perfect harmony ; must we not be struck with 
1 astonishment, and cry out with respectful admiration^ 
f "0 the depth of the wisdom and knowledge of God !'* 
^% 7" In the creation God has shown himself a Being in- 
I - ^finitely good.'^ What multitudes of animated creatures 
9 has his beneficent hand produced ! Is not life invaluable 
\ to every thing that breathes ? Is it not a blessing to the 
\ poorest worm ? What pleasure does not God take in 
f doing good, since he has bestowed on so many crea- 
tures the privilege of existence ! But of what use would 
their existence be, if they were to be immediately de- 
prived of it? The Creator has therefore ordained, that 
each should live as long as was necessary for its destina- 
i tion. He has appointed to each creature the place which 
I it is to inhabit, and each linds on its entering the world 
I every thing necessary for the preservation of its life. 

S How many enjoyments and pleasing sensations does 
I the Creator grant with life to all animated beings, and 
[ particularly to mankind ! With what magnificence has he 
\ not adorned and embellished the world which man was 
L to inhabit ! What sweets does not social life afford ! What 
I tender ties, what warm affections, what delightful senti- 
ments has he created for the heart to enjoy ! Let us 
never be ungrateful to such a bountiful Creator ; and, 
since we are endowed with reason, and are capable of 
knowing and loving God, let us acknowledge with trans- 
ports of joy, that " the earth is full of his mercies." 

9 « In the creation God has shown himself jsis a Being 
4)f infinite power/' This unlimited power, which is visi- 
ble in all creatures, is particularly so In the two extremes, 
in the greatest and in the most minute works of the uni- 
verse. 

10 What but an almighty hand could form the firma- 
ment, that immense extent, that prodigious s^iace^ ^nVvv&Vl 
iM^tains sni^li a number of celestial bodies "i NfVv^V^uVV^ 
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•ould preserve thifl iromenBe fabric, fix it unshaken^ and 
yet keep up in it so many different, tliougli regular move- 
ments ? Who but he eould raise the sun to such a height, 
appoint its situation so as not to deviate from it^ and 
maintain it unsupported in that vast expanse ? 

11 Could any but an almighty power give motion to 
the earth, the moon, and stars, so as to run invariably 
the course prescribed them, to finish and begin again 
their revolutions at certain appointed periods? Or, if we 
consider the divine Omnipotence in the smallest objectfly 
we shall find it there as incomprehensible as in the largest 

12 We need only cast our eyes on the dust under our 
feet. ' Even that is inhabited by an innumerable multitude ^ 
of animals, so small that several thousands of them joined 
together would not be equal to a grain of sand. Tet 
each of these animals has its exterior and interior parts; 
each has its sense and feeling, each has its instinct, loves 
life, and endeavours to preserve it. 

13 Behold also the grass of the field, the hairs of your 
head, the blossoms of the trees, and study their construc- 
tion, their origin, and use. We shall every where dis- 
cover wonders ; every where acknowledge the infinite 
power of him who forms celestial globes with as muek 
ease as ho creates a worm or causes a flower to grow. 

14 How great and numerous are the w(»rks of God! 
They are full of wisdom, and the earth is filled with bless- 
ings. May these reflections excite in us the l^ve, respeet, 
and confidence, due to the wisest, best, and most m'ighty ., 
of Beings ! — [Ibid. p 



SECTION XII. 
Pleasiires which the contemplation of Mature procurer. 

" where'er the pleasing search my thoughts pursae^ 
Unbounded goodness rises to my view ; 
Nor does our world alone its influence share ^ 
Exhaustless bounty and unwearied care 
Extend through all the infinity of space. 
And circle nature with a kind embrace." Black Moms. , 

1 Nature offers to all her children, with maternal good* 
Mas, the first, the most innocent, the least expensive^ and 
mast universal of all pleasures. 
S It is almost impossible nol to ^w& O^ivxtca vci>Xi^ «3«i» 
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templation of nature. And that it may be enjoyed with- 
out expense is manifest ; the poor as well as the rich may 
indulge in it. But this is what lessens its value. We 
ftre so foolish as not to prize what others share with us ; 
wfflle, if we were reasonable^ nothing should give more 
▼alue to a blessing than the thought that it makes the 
happiness of our fellow-creatures^ as well as our own. 

S Compared to this pleasure, so noble and so sensible^ 
how trifling and vain are those far-fetched magnificent 
nmusementSy which the rich obtain with so much trouble 
and expense, which leave a certain void in the soul, and 
always end in ennui and disgust ! Whereas nature, rich 
^and beneficent, presents us continually with new objects. 

4 Pleasures which are only the work of our own imag- 
ination are of short duration, and vanish like a dream, 
the charms and illusions of which are lost at the moment 
of waking. But the pleasures of reason and of the heart, 
those which we enjoy in contemplating the works of God, 
are solid and lasting, because they open to us an inex- 
haustible source of new delights. 

5 The starry sky, the earth enamelled with llowers, 
the melodious notes of the birds, the various landscapes 
and prospects one more delightful than another, may con- 
tinually furnish us with new subjects of satisfaction and 
joy. If we be insensible to these it is certainly our own 

I fault; it is because we behold the works of nature with 

I an inattentive and indifferent eye. The duty of a rational 

I behig consists in enjoying innocently all that surrounds 

K him. He knows how to draw resources from every thing, 

r and has the art of being happy under any cireumstan* 

' cea.— [ibid. 
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SECTION XIII. 

The Enjoyments which wejind in JWifure. 

** Happy the man, who from the world escap'd* 
In still retreats and flowery solitudes. 
To. Nature's voice attends from month to month> 
And day to day through the revolring year ; 
Admiring sees her in her every shape ; 
Feels all her sweet emotions at his heart ; 
Takes what she liberal gives, nor thinks cf more.''— -TaoMMOWv 

i On whatever part of the creation v^e IwTti c^ut vj^^ 
we eretf where find something which mlere^U ^\X\At qwk 
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senses, our imaginationy or our reason. All nature is so 
formed as to afford us numberless pleasing objects, and to 
supply us with variety of enjoyments continually succeed- 
ing each other. Our love of variety is constantly excited 
and constantly gratified. There is no part of the day 
that does not afford us pleasures both for our senses and 
our minds. 

2 While the sun illuminates the horizon, the plants, 
the animals, with a thousand agreeable objects, strike 
our eyes : and when the night spreads its veil the majesty 
of the sky transports and charms us. On every side na- 
ture labours to surprise us with new pleasures. Even 
the smallest worm, a leaf, a grain of sand, present us ^ 
with objects of admiration. j 

S The same spring which waters the vallies, invites 
us us to sleep, pleases the ear, and serves also to quench 
our thirst. The shady forest, which defends us from the 
intense heat of the sun, where we enjoy a delightful cool-^ 
ness, and where we hear the melody of various birds, 
feeds at the same time a multitude of animals, which will 
themselves serve for food to us. 

4 Those trees, the blossoms of which were a few months 
ago, so pleasing to the sight, will soon supply us with 
delicious fruit ; and those meadows, now covered with 
waving corn, will soon yield us a plentiful harvest. Na- 
ture presents no ohjectn to us that are not pleasing and 
useful in more than one respect. 

5 The merciful care of Providence ordained that the 
colour of green, the most mild and pleasing to the eye,^ 
should clothe and cover the earth. It was in itself agree- \ 
able to the sight, but variety might add charms to it. For | 
this reason we see light and shade so happily distributed, 
those different degrees of colour, and those various shades 
of green. 

6 How many different sorts of greens there are, which 
go from light to dark, by a thousand degrees ! Each sort 
of plant has its regular and peculiar colour. Landscapes 
covered with woods, bushes, greens, herbs, and corn, 
afford a magnificent scene of verdure, in which the tints 
of this colour are infinitely varied, mixed, cut, or blended 
insensibly, and yet are always in perfect harmony. Each 
month affords us different plants and flowers. Those 

jtfiat b$ye served their puvpoa^ art Te\|V^ce4 by others j 
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and thus saccessively prevent any void in the vegetable 
kingdom. 

7 But to whom do we owe these numerous and varied 
gifts of nature ? Who is he that provides for our wants 
and pleasures with such goodness and munificence ? 

8 Go and asic it of all nature : the hills and the valleys 
[ will tell thee ; the earth points him out to our sight ; the 

8ky is a mirror in which we may behold him ; the storms 

I and tempests proclaim him ; the voice of thunder, the 
rainbow, the rain, and the snow, declare his wisdom and 
goodness. The green fields, the meadows covered with 
^ ggilded corn, the mountains crowned with forests, raising 
^l' their heads to the very clouds, the trees laden with fruit, 
.1 ^hc gardens enamelled with flowers, the rose in its full 
'r beauty, all bear the impressicm of his handy work. And 
^1 all the numerous host of animals which people the air, the 
;"[ the earth, and the sea, declare the glory of the Almighty, * 
^- and proclaim his existence. How unpardonable should 
^ We be* were we deaf to this general voice of nature ! 
7 9 Oh ! let us, that are happy witnesses of these wonders, 
, let us, in the presence of all his creatures, pay him that 
^1 homage of gratitude and adoration so justly due to him. 
:! Those rich lands, where our flocks graze, those forests 
'\ ^'hich afford us shade and fuel, that sky which is over us^ 
and gives us light, every thing invites to grateful joy. 
Let our souls be filled with it. Let the sense of our happi- 
ness, and of God's blessings, attend us in our walks, and 
follow us into solitude. 'We shall find that there is no 
satisfaction more heartfelt, or more lasting, or more con- 
formable to human nature, than the calm pleasures which 
the contemplation of the works of God affords.—- i6id.] 

^ SECTION XIV. 

,^ Mature is a Lesson for the Heart. 

ft" ■ ** Meditate the book 

g Of Nature, ever open ; aiming^ thence 

h "Warm from the heart, to learn tlie moral song.**.— Thompsok. 

'J ^ 1 We gain, in every respect, by studying nature; and 
' k may» with reason, be called a school for the heart, since 

H elearly instructs us in our duty towards OoiiLtOut w^\^- 

^our uai ourselves. 
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2 But tiie contemplation of nature is highly calculated 
to fill us with love and gratitude towards its Author. All 
nature loudly proclaims this comfortable truth, that God 
i$ love, it was love which induced him to create the world, 
and to communicate to other beings the felicity which he 
himself enjoys. Is there in reality a single creature, 
which does not furnish proofs of these beneficent regards? 
But particularly, if we reflect on ourselves, how many 
may we not find ? The Creator has endowed us with rea- 
son, not only to enjoy his blessings, but to acknowledge 
also the love with which he honours us, and which en- 
hances infinitely the value of his favours. 

3 Ought not so many blessings daily enjoyed, excits^ 
our most grateful love, and win our most constant obedi- 
ence ? and when we reflect on the admirable order which 
reigns throughout all nature, ought it not to produce tgj 
the best dispositions in our minds? If we are convinced 
that nothing can be pleasing to God, which is contrary to 
order and regularity, should we not conform to it i How ki 
unpardonable to oppose, by our irregularities, the mere!- ^ 
ful designs of Providence in our favour? ^ 

4 It is thus that nature becomes an excellent lesson ibr j,. 
the heart. If we listen to it, we shall learn the true 
wisdom which leads to happiness.— [ibid. 



SECTION. XV. 

Ood^s Universal care of his Creatures. 

''The holy power that clothes the senseless earth 
With woodsy with fruits, with flowers, and yerdant grassy 
Whose bounteous hands feed the whole brute creation, 
Knows all our wants, and has enough to give us." Kows's FairPemM^ 
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1 Every creature that lives in the air, in the water, (HT 
upon the earth, has its part in the care of a divine Vwn^ 
dence, to which it owes its preservation. Animals void _ 
of reason are endowed with organs, strength, and saga- L 
city, suitable to their several destinations. Instinct wamB 
them of what might be hurtful or dangerous; and enables 
them to seek, to distinguish, and to prepare the food and 
habitation proper for them. All this is absolutely InTol- 
untary. li is not the result of reflection. They are i^ jj 
resiatibly led on by a propeneit^ viVaOev ^i^xk^tvme Fowef 1 
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has giyen them for the preservation of their animal life. 
They find the food, and the retreats convenient for them ; 
and no species of animals is destitute of what is necessary 
for its welfare and sustenance* 

12 Men are of a more oKcellent nature ; hut thej are 
born in a more helpless stat^; and they require, beyond 
comparison, more assistance than most other animals; 
t their wants, their faculties, their desires are more num- 
erous and greater ; they are therefore distinguished by 
greater blessings, and more marked attentions of Provi- 
dence. The earth, the air, and the water, the clouds, 
juid the light of the celestial globes, contribute more 
abundantly, and in a more varied manner, towards Iheir 
preservation. God has placed the irrational creatures un- 
der their command, in order to make them serve for their 
support and convenience. What particularly deserves 
our attention is, that every part of our globe which is in- 
1 habited, furnishes sufficient food for the creatures that 
J live upon it. 

f 3 Admirable effeots of divine Providence ! not only the 
fertile bosom of the earth, but also the vast plains of the 
: alff and the depths of the sea, abound with food proper 
for the maintenance of the innumerable multitude of ani- 
mals, that live and move in those elements. The treas- 
ures of divine goodness are inexhaustible ! 

4 The world does not decay. The sun returns with its 
. accustomed light and heat : The fertility of the earth 
i never ceases : The seasons succeed regularly, and the 
f^ «arth never fails to pay its annual tribute of provision for 
\ the preservation and support of its innumerable inhabi- 
tants. Whether we consider the continuance of the pro- 
fusion, pf^he variety of the means of sustenance, which 
nature every where provides, we perceive throughout 
the traces of a beneficent and universal Providence. All 
things that surround us, and serve to sustain and procure 
Q8 the sweets and pleasures of life, are so many visible 
means, se many channels through which our invisible 
Benefactor continually dispenses his favours. The agents 
of nature are the ministers which fulfil the designs of his 
providence. The world is his magazine, and we take 
ottt of it all that is necessary for use. It is to his goodnesSf 
It if to his tender mercies that we are \ii&^\iV^.|N0|;\^i* 
^ ^^FMtber of all beings, how extenavv^u^iW''^'^^^^^ 



how greaty how inexpressible ! In thee we live^ moTe, 
and have our being ; and thou sustainest all thitigs by thy 
mighty word! The lot of mortals is in thy hand : they 
are only happy through thee. Thou art their sovereign 
good ; and thy paternal cares are over all mankind. It is 
by thy comnsand that the zephyr cools and refreshes ust 
that the rose embalms the air with its perfume, that the 
most delicious fruits please our palates, that the dew of 
heaven revives us. Thou proportionest thy gifts to the 
wants of thy creatures: Thou makcst the righteous to 
feel the sweet and salutary effects of thy grace and bounty! 
Thou givest to the bee its nectar in the flowers ; to the 
worm a drop to quench its thirst ; to the world the rays 
of the sun. 

6 << O thou who possessest sovereign felicity, and dost 
not disdain to communicate hajipiness to the poorest insect, 
which could not exist a moment but by thy will ; permit 
me to raise to thee a new hymn, and deign to accept my 
weak lays ! Penetrated with joy and gratitude I willsini; 
to thy name, magnify thy goodness, and pay thee due 
adoration^ praise, and glory.'' — [Ibid* 



SECTION XVI. 

Complaints of Mankindf relative to certain Inconvenienut 

in the laws of nature. 

" To former scenes our fancy oft retiimi. 

To former scenes that little pleas'd when here ! '^ 

Our Winter chills us, and our Summer burns ; 

Tet we dislike the change of the Year." — Scott of AmwBUi 

ii^'^Why is the human body, from its colfstitation^ 
liable to so many infirmities and accidents ?'' Let hin 
that asks this question, say, whether it be possible to imi* 
gine a body which unites him more advantages than tbii 
which he has received from his Creator? 

2 If one of our fellow creatures be deformed, another 
lame, a third deaf or dumb ; is it a reason for us to mni^ 
mur against God ? Are those defects so common that they 
should induce us to complain 7 It is of use to men, in gene>« 
rai,. that they may not want examples of the defectn U 
which the human body is liable. Forj when a penoiif 
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ind well madey compares himself with one that is 
and deformed, he is sensible of all the advantages 
brmed limbs ; he learns to set a proper value upon 
I which he had hardly ever reflected till theuj and 
nore care of its preservation. 
V valuable is each eye, each ear, each organ of 
^cli joint, each limb, if we only observe the con- 
the few people who are deprived of them ! Would 
IS part with a limb in exchange for the greatest 
? Are not our bodies more beautiful and regular 
finest building, or the most curious machine? and 
he latter are very inferior to it, we are far from 
ng the assemblage of their parts to chance. << Why 
3 countries of the earth so different from others ; 
es cold, sometimes damp, sometimes low, and 
es high ?'* 

:, O man, it is owing to this difference that the 
s of the earth produce that variety of exhalations 
ds, which occasion that mixed air, wherein ex- 
) tells us, that men and animals live healthy and 
in most places, and wherein plants also grow and 
. <* It is, however, allowed that the variations of 
her are not beneficial to all men, and to all coun- 
But, has not the preceding weather influenced 
v\ing, as the climate of one country often Influen- 
:her. Are we capable of judging of the whole ? 
niilion of farmers sigh in vain for rain, because 
ither would suit the private convenience of one 

ertain temperature of the air may occasion, here 
'e, a transient barrenness ; but, can it be called 

if it were necessary in order to hinder the air 
rrupting? Ought the east wind, favourable to a 
luntry, to cease to blow, because its violence may 
me shipwrecks, or be hurtful to some consumptive 

Is it reasonable, when we cannot take in the 
r> find fault with part? 

^hy are there so many hurtful animals ?*' Would 
le better to have no beasts of prey, small or large^ 
i earth ? They put a stop to the number of ani- 
at would otherwise overpower us ! and, it is he- 
me animals serve for food to beasts of prey, that 
bers of living creatures increase every year. 

O 



7 ^' Why has the Creator regulated the coarse of nature 
by such invariable laws V* It is in consequence of this re- 
gulation that man's experience and labour enable him to 
jmke use of his understanding and powers^ so as to he, in 
some measure, master of his own welfare. 

8 Would we wish to inhabit a world, where we should 
have no occasion to do any thing ; where we could not in 
any way contribute to the multiplication of our own pleas- 
ures ; where there should be no rule, no fundamental 
law ; where, in short, the best, the bad, and the worst 
being equally unknown, nothing could make us attend to 
the laws of nature ? 

9 Doubtless, there will ever be a number of things in ^ 
nature, the purposes of which, or their relation with the 
whole, must ever be concealed from us. But, on all occa- 
sions, let us rest on this principle, that God does every 
thing for wise and beneficent purposes. And, when these 
enigmas, these inexplicable things, present themselves, 
let us say with the apostle, << O ! the depth of the riches, 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! How un- 
searchable arc his judgments, and his ways past fin4 
ing out !" — [Ibid. 

— -»6® 



SECTION- XVIT. 

ReJUetions on the Summer* 

" Now genial suns and gentle breezes reign 
And Summer's fairest splendours deck the plain ; 
Exulting Flora views her new born rose, • 

And all the ground with short-lived beauty glows." 

1 Summer is the season in which the Creator pours 
forth the treasures of his blessings in the greatest abun- 
dance. Nature, after having charmed us with the plea- 
sures of spring, is continually employed, during the 
Summer, in completing the hopes inspired by Spring; in 
providing every thing to please our senses, supply our 
wants, and awaken in our hearts sentiments of gratitude* 
Wheresoever we go; whether we climb the hills; r^ge | 
the vallies; or seek the shade of the forests ; a variety yf j 
beauties present themselves to us ; all difibrent from 

.each other^ but each possessed of charms suflScientto 

eagage our attention. 
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' we lift up 6ur eyes, we are delighted with tho 
ce of the sky ; if we fix them on the earth, they 
Treshed by the beaatifql verdure with which it is 
1, and presented with a most agreeable variety of 
3. The pleasing notes and the various melody of 
ill our hearts with a sweet and innocent delight ; 
le gentle murmurs of brooks and rivers are highly 
ig to the ear. 

ofty trees and groves afford us agreeable shade ; 
e fields and gardens supply us with a great variety 
erent fruits, that begin now daily to ripen ; and 
, besides pleasing the eye and the taste, are very 
ling to the body : in short, all that we see or hear, 
r smell, increases our pleasures, and contributes to 
ppiness. But, in order to be more sensible of the 
5SS, wisdom, and power of the Creator, in his ap- 
lent of Summer, let us attend to some acts of his 
enee which are more particularly visible at this 
• 

nd, in the first place, let me direct your attention 
essing, common indeed, and therefore little regard- 
iit a blessing, in itself invaluable, and absolutely 
ary to our support and continuanqp in life | namely, 

et us cast our eyes on a field of wheat, and oalcu- 
' we can, the millions of ears of corn which cover 
igle field ; and then reflect on the goodness of God 
lus plenteously rewardeth the labours of men by 
ing them with such an abundance of this most 
tary of all food. 

ict us also consider the wisdom which is displayed 
production of this precious grain. We sow it in 
ound, at a certain time, (and that is all that we can 
id, as soon as the earth supplies it with a sufficient 
ire, it swells and bursts the outer coat, which cov- 
;he root, the stalk, and the leaves : the root then 
IS the earth, and prepares nourishment for the stalk, 
, though it appears very weak, is strong enough to 
e the severity of the season. By degrees it attains 
iper height, and produces an ear of corn ; which is 
ed in leaves that serve to protect it, and armed with 
I to secure it from the birds. 
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7 It seems, at first viewy impossible that so slendei 
stalky which grows four or five feet high, should suppi 
itsclfy and bear up its fruitful heady without sinking i 
neath the weighty or being beat down by the wind. I 
the Creator has wisely prevented this, by furni&hing t 
stalk with four very strong knotsy wliich strengthen 
but at the same timey leave it the power of bending with< 
breaking. If the stalk were weakery the wind woi 
break it; if strongery birds might perch in ity and pe 
out the grain; if it were harder and stiffery it mighty : 
deed, resist all weathery but would it then scrvcy as 
often doesy as food and lodging for cattlcy and a comfo 
able bed for man. 

8 To preserve the tender sprouts from accidents whi 
might destroy them at their birthy the two upper lea^ 
of the stalk unite closely at the topy both to protect 
and to draw nourishing juices; but as soon as the stem 
large enough to supply the grain with sufficient juic 
the leaves drop ofiy that the root may have nothing mc 
to nourish than is necessary. The grain then appea 
and thrives till the appointed time ; growing every d 
more yellowy untily sinking at last beneath the weight 
its preclStis treasure, it bends the head of itself to I 
sickle ; and the ^'oy that sparkles in the farmer's ey 
the joy of harvest, is a hymn of gratitude to the God 
goodness. 

9 From this life-supporting grain we are supplied w 
that food which is most common, and most wholesou 
Bread is as necessary at the table of a president as 
that of a labourer ; and the sick person is as much refrei 
cd by it as the healthy. A very plain proof that breac 
necessary for man isy that it is almost the only food 
do not dislikcy though we eat it every day ; and the n 
who has made it his daily food for seventy years, still e 
it with pleasure, though he has lost his relish hr all oti 
food. We ought, thereforcy each day to praise our Cr 
tor for this blessing ; and to remember that he is unwort 
of the bread which be eats who is unthankful for it. 
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SECTION. XVIII. 

An address of the Compiler to his Pupils.* 

young Friends, 

We Laye, in the preceding pages, taken a compre*- 
live though general survey of the exterior or visible 
■ations and productions of Nature ; I hope, however* 

instead of satisfying your curiosity entirely, it will 
*pen your appetite for further acquirements of natural 
kvledge. You may consider this as only an introduc-. 

to an inexhaustible fund of rational entertainment 
delight. The beauties and wonders of Creation, as 
laycd to the perceptions of sight, are very interesting, 
still more so, as exhibited to the perceptions of the 
^rstandingf in the interior operations and construction 
le various departments of the Universe. 

An intimate acquaintance with the laws of nature, 
ot only highly gratifying to the curiosity, but is essen- 
y useful as a guide for procuring subsistence, and in 
preservation of health and life. If people in general, 
e acquainted with the properties of the air which we 
athe, and with the danger of breathing it when depri- 

of its vivifying materials, by combustion or by being 
[uently breathed by others, in crowded assemblies, 
ly lives would be preserved, which are often destroy- 
by immediate suffocation ; and thousands which are 

more tormentingly, though more slowly destroyed by 
sumption and a variety of other diseases, resulting 
n impure air. 

Most people, whether learned or unlearned, are at- 
tive to the quality of the water which they drink, but 
rly all — law-makers,' judges and lawyers, preachers, 
I schoolmasters, as well as farmers and mechanics, 
m to be regardless of the qualities of air fur respira- 
I. An acquaintance with the elements of chymistry 
[)ften necessary in agriculture and in many of the 
2hanic arts. The study of the elements of Botany is 
y curious and entertaining, and also useful in garden-. 

and farming, in medicine, and as a guide in distin- 
shing poisonous vegetables from harmless ones, in th« 
lice of food. 

* The Compiler coiwdeiv all young raidsn «a\ia v^\f^» 

08 
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4 Besides the advantages of studying the laws of nati 
in respect te mental gratification and the preseryatioi 
health and life, there is an important moral, or religi 
benefit, in discovering the ways, intentions, designs, ^ 
dom, power, and benevolence of nature's Parent. 

5 Every person of common reason and reflection, al 
reviewing the magnificent scene of the Universe, as 
Iiibited in Astronomy ; — after beholding the several 1 
resti'ial kingdoms of nature, animal, vegetable, and mi 
ral, as displayed in Physiology, Natural History i 
Philosophy, Botany and Chymistry, mustbeoverwhelc 
with the most profound reverence and admiration, 
there a human being in existence, who can view th 
wonders without yielding to the most ardent love i 
affection towards their Author, and to an inflexible def 
and determination to obey his will, in all things. 

6 I anticipate the sneers of certain persons who pre 
seeing the many kept in ignorance, for the advantag 
the Iearned/c;Tr. Others will object, that -poor people 
those who labour for subsistence, cannot afi()rd the 
pense or time for such studies as I have recommended 
My reply is, that, if the love of knowledge is allowe( 
prevail over the love of vain personal decoratic 
and a variety of useless or ever-injurious habits, the 
pcnses of the latter will amply support the former. 
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CHAPTER.1. 

DIALOGUE ON THINGS TO BE LEARNED. 



SECTION I. 
Between Jimelia and her Mother, . 

Amelia. PRAY^ mamma; may I leave off working ? I 
am tired. 

Mamma. You have done very little, my dear, you know 
you were to finish all that hem. 

Ji. But I had ratlier write now, mamma, or readj or 
get my French grammar. • 

M. I know very well what that means, Amelia; you 
had rather do any thing but what I set you about. 

Ji, No, mamma, but you know I can work very well 
already, and I have a great many other things to learn. 
There is Miss Rich that cannot sew half so well as I, and 
she is learning music and drawing already, besides danc- 
ing, and I don't know how many other things. She tells 
me that they hardly work at all in their school. 

M Your tongue runs at a great rate, my dear; but in 
the first place, you cannot sew very well, for if youcouldy 
you would not have been so long in doing this little piece. 
Then I hope yoQ will allow, that mammas know better 
v^hat is proper for their little girls to learn, than they do 
themselves. 
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•I. To be 8ure» mammftc but as I suppose I must learn 
all these things some time or other, I thought you would 
like to have me begin them sooui for I have often heard 
you say that children cannot be- set too early about what 
is necessary for them to do« 

^. That's very true|. but all things are not equally 
necessary to every one ; but some that are very fit for 
one, are scarcely proper at all for others. 

J. Why, mamma ? 

Jd» Because, my dear, it is the purpose of all education 
to fit persons for the station in which they are hereafter 
to live ; and you know there are very great difiercnces ' 
in that respect, botii among men and women. 

J3l. Yes, I know that some are governors, and some are 
squires, and some are clergymen, and some arc merch- 
ants, and some are doctors, and some arc shop-keepers, 
and some arc mechanics, and some are farmers, &c. 

M. Well; and do you think the wives and daughters 
of all these persons can have just the same things to do, 
and the same duties to perform? You know how I spend 
my time. 1 have to go to market and provide fur the fami- 
ly, to look after the house, to help in taking care of you 
children, and in teaching you, to see that your clothes 
arc in pro])er condition, and assist in making and mend- 
ing for myself, and you, and your papa. All this is my 
necessary duty; and besides this, I must go out a visit- 
ing to keep up our acquaintance; this I call partly busi- 
ness, and partly amusement. Then when I am tired, and 
have done all that I think necessary, I may amuse myself 
with reading, or in any other proper way. 

jSI. And shall I have all the same things to do, mamma, 
that you have ? , 

Jlf. It is impossible, my dear, to foresee what your fu- 
ture station will be ; but you have no reason to expect 
that if you have a faniily, you will have fewer duties to 
perform than I have. This is the way of life for which 
your education should prepare you; and every thing will 
be useful and important for you to learn, in proportion 
as it will make you fit for this. 

A, But when I am grown a young lady, shall not I 
have to visit, and go to assemblies and plays, as Mus 
Wilsons and Miss Johnsons do ? 

J£ It is very likely you may eutev into some nmuse* 
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ments of tbis soi*t : but even then you will have seyeral 
more serious employments, which will take up a much 
greater part of your time ; and if you do not do them pro- 
perly, you will have no right to partake of the others. 

^. What will they be, mamma? 

Jl£ Why, don't you think it proper that you should^as- 
slst me in my household affiairs, a little, as soon as you are 
able ? 

A. O yes, mamma, I should be very glad to do that. 
. M; Well, consider what talents will be necessary fr)r 
that purpose ; will not a good hand at your needle be one 
of the very first qualities ? 

A. I l^elieve it will. • 

M. Yes, and not only in assisting me, but in making 
things for yourself. Tou know how we admired Miss 
Smart's ingenuity when she was with us, in cqntriving 
and making so many articles of her dress, for which she 
must otherwise have gone to the milliner's, which would 
have cost a great deal of money. 

Ji. Yea, she made my pretty bonnet, and she made you 
a very handsome cap. 

M, Very true ; she was so clever as not only to furnish 
herself with these things, but to oblige' her friends with 
some of her work. And I dare say she does a great deal 
)f plain work also for herself and her mother. Well, 
then, you are convinced of the importance of this business, 
[ hope. 

j9. Yes, mamma. 

M. Reading and writing are such necessary parts of 
3ducation, that I need not say much to you about them. 

A, O no, for I love reading dearly. 

•W. I know you do, if you can get.entertaining stories 
to.read; but there are many things also to be read for 
instruction, which perhaps may not be so pleasant at first. 

Ji. But what need is there of so many books of this sort ? 

M. Some are to teach you your duty to your Maker, 
and your fellow creatures, of which I hope you are sensi- 
ble you ought not to be ignorant. Then it is very right 
to be acquainted with geography ; for you remember how 
loor Miss Blunder was laughed at for saying that if ever 
ihe went to France, it should be by land ! 

Ji. That was because England is an island^ aadall 
iarroundif^d with water, was it not^ 
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• 

Jtr. Tea, Great Britain, wbich contains botli England 
and Scotland, is an island. Well, it is very useful to Icnow 
something of the nature of plants, and animals, and mine- 
rals, because we are always using some or other of them. 
Something, too, of the heavenly bodies is very proper to 
be known, both that we may admire the power and wisdom 
of God in creating them, and that we may not malic fool- 
ish mistakes, wlien their motions and properties are the 
subject of conversation. The knowledge of history too, 
is very important, especially that of our own country: 
and in short, every thing that makes part of the discourse 
of rational and well-educated people, ought in some de- 
gree to be studied by ^ery one who has proper opportu- 
nities. 

J9t. Tes, I like some of those things very well. 

M. I will tell you, however, what is quite necessary 
for one in your station, and that is, to write a good hand, 
and to cast accounts well. 

Ji. I should like to write well, because then I coald 
send letters to my friends when I pleased, and it would 
not be such a scrawl as our maid Betty writes, that I 
dare say her friends can hardly make out. 

M. She had not' the advantage of learning when young, 
for you know she taught herself since she came to us, 
which was a very sensible thing of her, and I supi)ose she 
will improve. Well, but accounts are almost as necessary 
as writing ; for how could I cast up all the market bills, 
and tradesmen's accounts^ and keep my house books with- j 
out it ? * 

•A. And what is the use of that mamma ? 

M. It is of use to prevent our being overcharged in any 
thing, and to know exactly how much we spend, and 
whether or no we are exceeding our income, and in what 
articles we ought to be more saving. Without keeping 
accounts^ the richest man might soon come to be ruined 
before he knew that his affairs were going wrong. 

J» But do women always keep accounts? I thought 
that was generally the business of the men. 

M» It is their business to keep the accounts belonging 
to their trade, or profession, or estate ; but it is the busi- 
ness of their wives to keep all the household accounts, 
and a woman almost in any station is to blame if she does 
not take upon her this neceBsary q{&^^. \ T^\fiA\![\\ief a 
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remarkable instance of the beaefit which a yoang lady 
derived from an attention to ,this point. An eminent mer- 
chant in London failed for a great sum. 

•fl. What does that mean, mamma 2 

JIf. That he owed a great deal more than he could pay. 
creditors^ that is, those to whom he was indebted, on 
examining his accounts, found great doficiences which 
they could not make out ; for he had kept his books very 
irregularly, and had omitted to put down many things 
which he had bought and sold. — ^They suspected, there- 
fore, that great waste had been made in the family ex- 
penses ; and they were the more suspicious of this, as a 
^daughter, who was a very genteel young lady* was his 
house-keeper, his wife being dead. She was told of this ; 
upon which, when the creditors were all met, she sent 
them her house- books for their examination. They were 
all written in a very fair hand, and every single article 
was entered with the greatest regularity, and the sums 
were all cast up with perfect exactness. The gentlemen 
were so highly pleased with the proof of the young lady's 
ability, that they all agreed to make her a handsome pre-, 
sent out of the effects ; and one of the richest of them, who 
was in want of a clever wife, soon after paid his addresses 
to her, and married her. 

d. That was very lucky, for I suppose she took eare 
of her poor father, when she was rich. But I shall have 
nothing of that sort to do for a great while. 

M. No; but young women should keep their own ac- 
counts of clothes and pocket money, and other expenses, 
as I intend you shall do when you grow up. 

d9. Am not I to learn dancing and music, and drawing 
too, mamma. 

M. Dancing you shall certainly learn pretty soon, be- 
cause it is not only an agreeable accomplishment in itself, 
but is useful in forming the body to ease and elegance in 
all its motions. As to the otiier two, they are merely 
ornamental accomplishments, which though a woman of 
middling station may be admired for possessing, yet she 
will never be censured for being without. The propriety 
of attempting to acquire them must depend on natural 
genius for them, and upon leisure and other accidental 
circumstances. For some they are too ex\ieu^v\^) ^^^ 
and man/ are unable to make such pTogv^^^ Vol \\\^\sl ^% 
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ever, for us to think about these things^ and at any rate 
they are not to come in till you have made a very good 
proficiency in what is useful and necessary. But I see 
you have now finished what I set you about^ so you shall 
take a walk with me into the market-place, where I have 
two or three things to buy. 

•A. Shall we not call at the bookseller's, to inquire for 
those new books that Miss Reader was talking about? , 

M. Perhaps wo may. Now lay up your work neatlfi 
and get on your hatband tippet. — [Evenings at Home. 



SECTION. II. 

The Boy without a Geniuss 

Mr. Wiseman, the schoolmaster, at the end of his sam- 
mer vacation, received a new scholar with the following 
letter :— 

Sir, 
This will be delivered to you by my son Samuel, whom 
I beg leave to commit to your care, hoping that by yoar 
well-known skill and attention, you will be able to make 
something of him ; which, I am sorry to say, none of his 
masters have hitherto done. He is now eleven, and yet 
can do nothing but read his mother tongue, and that bat 
indifierently. We sent him at seven to a grammar school 
in our neighbourhood, but his master soon found that his^ 
genius was not turned to learning languages. — He was 
then put to writing, but he set about it so awkwardly that 
he made nothing of it. He was tried at accounts, but it 
appeared that he had no genius for that neither. He could 
do nothing in geography for want of memory. In short, 
if he has any genius at all, it does not yet show itself. But 
I trust to your experience, in cases of this nature, to dis- 
cover what he is fit for, and to instruct him accordingly* 
I beg to be favoured shortly with your opinion about hioii 
and remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Humphrey Acres. 

When Mr. Wiseman had read this letter, he shook hii 
Aead^ and said to his asBistanti (^ ^ \^t«.\X^ «.\i\^\<t^\ tibAy 
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bave sent us here ! a lad that has a great genius for noth- 
ing at all. But perhaps my friend Mr. Acres expects 
that a boy should show a genius for a thing before he 
knows any thing about it — no uncomon error ! Let us see, 
however, what the youth looks like. I suppose he is a 
human creature, at least." 

Master Samuel Acres was now called in* — He came 
hanging down his head, and Jooking as if he was going to 
be flogged. 

Come hither, my dear, said Mr. Wiseman ; stand by 
mc, and do not be afraid : nobody will hurt you. How old 
are you ? 
* Eleven last May, Sir. 

A well-grown boy of your age, indeed. You love play, 
I dare say. 

Yes, Sir. 

What, are you a good hand at n^arbles? 

Pretty good, Sir. 

And can spin a top, and drive a hoop, I suppose ? 

Yes> Sir. 

Then you have the full use of your hands and fingers ? 

Yes, Sir. 

Can you write, Samuel ? 

I learned a little. Sir, but I left it off again. 

And why so ? 

Because I could not make the letters. 

No ! Why, how do you think other boys do ? — have they 
more fingers than you ? 

No, Sir. 

Are you not able to hold a pen as well as a marble ? 

Samuel was silent. 

Let me look at your hand. 

Samuel held out both his paws, like a dancing bear. 

I see nothing here to hinder you from writing as well 
as any boy in the school. You can read, I suppose. 

Yes, Sir. * 

Tell mc then what is written over the schoolroom door. 

Samuel, with some hesitation, read, whatever max 

BAS DONE MAN MAT DO. 

Pray how did you learn to read — was it not by taking 
pains? 
Yes, Sir. 

Well, taking more pains will enable ^ouXft t^^^X^^NXk^ 

P 
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Do you know any thing of the Latin grammar I 

No, Sir. 

Have you never learned it 7 

I tried. Sir, but 1 could not get it by heart- 
Why, you can say some things by heart. I dare ga] 
you can tell mc the names of the days of the week in tbeii 
order. 

Yes, Sir, I know them. 

And the months in the year, perhaps. 

Yes, Sir. 

And you couhl probably repeat the names of your bro- 
thers and sisters, and all your father's workmen, and hall 
the people in the village besides. 

I believe f could, Sir. 

Well, and is Aic, Acec, hoc, more difficult to remembei 
than these ? 

Samuel was silent. 

Have you learned any thing of accounts ? 

I went into addition. Sir, but I did not go on with it. 

Why so ? 

I could not do it, Sir. 

How many marbles can you buy for two cents ? 

Twelve new ones, Sir. 

And how many for one cent ? 

Six. 

And how many for four cents 7 

Twenty-four. 

If you were to have a cent a day, what would that makf 
in a week 7 

Seven cents. 

But if you paid two cents out of that, what would yo« 
have left 7 

Samuel studied awhile, and then said, five cents. 

Right. Why, here you have been practising the fool 
great rules of arithmetic, addition, subtraction, multipli 
cation, and division. — Learning accounts is no more thai 
this. Well, Samuel, I see what you are fit for. I shal 
set you about nothing but what you are able to do ; but 
observe, you must do it. We have no I can*t, here. NoW; 
go among your schoolfellows. 

Samuel went away, glad that his examination was over 
and with more confidence in his powers than he bad fel 
he/ore* 
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The next day he began business. A boy less than him- 
elfy was called out to set him a copy of letters, and 
nother was appointed to bear him in grammar. lie read 

few sentences in English that he could perfectly under- 
tand, to the master Jiimself. Thus, by going on steadily 
nd slowly, he made a sensible progress. — He had already 
)ined his letters, got all the declensions perfectly,' and 
alf the multiplication table, when Mr. Wiseman thought 
t time to answer his father's letter, which he did as fol- 
)W8: — 

Sin, 
I now think it right to give you some information con- 
erning your son. You perhaps expected it so(mer, but I 
Iways wish to avoid hasty judgments. You mentioned in 
our letter that it had not yet been discovered which way 
is genius pointed. If by genius you meant such a deci- 
ed bent of mind to any one pursuit as will lead to excel 
r'itli little or no labour or instruction, I must say that 1 
ave not met with such a quality in more tlian three 
r four boys in my life, and your son is certainly not 
mong the number. But if you mean only the ability to 

some of those things which the greater part of man- 
ind can do when properly taught, I can affirm, that I find 

1 him no peculiar deficiency. And whether you choose 
:> bring him up to trade or to some practical profession, 
see no reason to doubt that he may in time become suffi- 
iently qualified for it. It is my favourite maxim. Sir, 
iat every thing most valuable in this life may generally 
e acquired by taking pains for it. Your son has already 
Qt much time in the fruitless expectation olT finding out 
hat he would take up of his own accord. Believe me, 
ir, few boys will take up any thing of their own accord 
at a top or a marble. I will take care while ho is with 
le that he loses no more time this way, but is employed 
bout things that are fit for him, not doubting that we 
lall find him fit for them. 

1 am. Sir, yours, &c, 

Solon Wiseman. 

Though the doctrine of this letter did not perfectly 
^ree with Mr. Acres*s notions, yet being convinced that 
T. Wiseman was more likely to make aome.V\\\x\^ ^\ \v\% 
D than any of bia former preceptors, be eo\v\\\vue\V\sft. 
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at tliis school for some years, and had the satistacnon to 
find him going on in a steady course of gradual improve- 
ment. In due time a profession was chosen for liim« wiiicli 
seemed to suit his temper and talents, hnt for >^hich he 
had no particular turn, having never thought at all about 
it. He made a respectahle figure in it, and went through 
tlie world with credit and usefulness, though without a 
genius. — [Aid. 



SECTION.III. 

Extracts from an address delivered on the 26th Feb. iSi9, 
by Doctm Increase W. Childf one of the Inspectors of com' 
mon Schools, in the town of Milton^ (County of Saratoga^ 
•V. F.) to an assemblage (fsix different Schools, 

I^TQ THE SCHOLABS.] 

1 Tou will shortly launch into active life — you will 
occupy the places your parents and guardians will leave 
vacant to you — ^you will then appreciate the importance 
of the education you are now receiving, and regret any 
neglect on your part to improve the means put into your 
hands to acquire it. 

2 You all wish to be respectable men or women — your 
happiness and respectability depend on the courses you 
])ursuc : and not only your happiness and rcspectabilityf 
but the very existence of the great political and religious 
privileges you enjoy. Suffer your inspectors, therefore,*^ 
to indulge in a few remarks on that course of conduct 
most likely to make you happy and respectable. 

3 Ignorance is a great enemy to happiness and respec- 
tability ; and when it is accompanied with a consciousness 
that we have neglected opportunities of ac(|uiring useful 
knowledge, cannot but produce in our minds a sense of 
shame highly inimical to happiness. Be in earnest then, 
while attending school — let not an idle moment interrupt 
your progress in your studies. Idleness in the scholar 
always produces ignorance in the man, and ignorance 
leads to shame and disrespectability. 

4 Touth is emphatically called the spring time of the 
human intelJect; the mind is then budding and blossom- 

^'^S'^ and the fruit produced mV\ ui^k^ 21 isi^tl ^^^^ and 
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^eaty or base and infamous. Sbun then every vice that 
Will interrupt your career to true greatness, as you would 
the deadliest poison. The true boundaries of virtue and 
vice are illy defined in the human intellect^ and are to be 
determined only by a good education. 

5 I shall only add a few thoughts on the best method 
those of yoWf who have arrived at mature age, and expect 
shortly to leave school, can adopt in the further prosecu- 
tion of your studies. It is too often the case that youth when 
they leave school, abandon their books — forget that an 
useful education is of any consequence, and embark in the 
^rsuit of what is falsely called pleasure. Amusements 
dccupy the time that should be devoted to study, and folly 
gains an ascendency over sound wisdom. 

6 Organize among yourselves societies for the purpose 
of discussing questions in morals, philosophy, politics and 
agriculture ; meet at stated times and discuss them, and 
in the intervals of meeting, spend your leisure hours in 
reading and writing on the subject before yon. By. these 
and other means, which will suggest themselves to you, 
you will make astonishing progress in the acquirement of 
Hfleful infurmatiim. 

7 And will there be no amusement in all this? I am 
not over-rating the matter, when I say that by making 
science your amusement, you will make astonishing pro- 
gress in it. Do you believe I am? Look but for a moment 
to the illustrious Franklin : with no better opportunities 
than you have, or may have, he astonished the world with 
hig discoveries in philosophy. In political and domestic 
economy he was without a parallel, and in most things a 
model for all of us. 

6 There is a great defect in the present manner of 
educating females. The American revolution has eman- 
eipated them from the thraldom they have so long been 
held in under tyrannical governments; here they can 
assume their true station in society. A higher destiny 
than slavery and folly is before them — they are the nurses 
of the Legislators and sovereign electors of America, and 
on the fidelity and wisdom with which they discharge 
their duty, depends the happiness of unborn millions. 

9 It is they that make the first impressions on the infant 
Hind. It is they that plant the seeds of virtu^^ ^wv\.w>\^c%^ 
ihe Strat principles ot true greatne&a« iLu^ ^?i>^ VV^^ ^^ 

Fa 
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this, (and more than this they should do) with ignorant 
and foolish heads and vicious hearts ? They cannot. Let 
them be educated, then^ in a manner suited to the high 
station they should fill. 

10 [to the faubnts.] — Do not depend entirely on the 
schoolmaster : much must be done at home ; and all parents 
arc capable of doing much more than they are aware of. 
Let us furnish our children with useful books; let us ^ 
spend our leisure hours in reading to them, or in hearing | 
them read to us : let us question them, and encourage | 
them to endeavour to answer our questions ; let us conde- 
scend to reason with them, and make them feel that they 
have minds and reasoning faculties, by encouraging them ^| 
f argue with us. Here much is to be gained and no 
hazard of losing. 

11 The parent's ingenuity will suggest hundreds of 
questions, which may be asked, and hundreds of subjects 
which may be discussed. Geography and history are 
easiest comprehended by children, and abound in ques- 
tions that may be asked; with history is intimately con- 
nected the form of government and the policy of nations. 
The right and wrong of these should be well understood 
by every American. Morals and philosophy will also 
come in for a share ; they should be well understood ; but 
I am growing tedious ; I must leave the matter with yoo. 

[Moral Inttructor. 



SECTION IV. 

Extracts of an Oration by E. IL BonsalU before '« TSe 
Franklin Debating Society of Germantown,*^ 1826, on 
the advantages of Intellectual Improvement, 

1 I will take this opportunity to suggest a few views 
which occur to me relative to the advantages which may 
be derived from institutions of this kind, when properly 
organized and judiciously conducted. In almost any pur- 
suit, and for the promotion of almost any object, <' union 
of effort" is decidedly more effective than the exertions 
of a solitary individual, with no arm but his own to la- 
hour, and no countenance to cheer him with its smiles as 
he p/ods his lonely course. This is perhaps more striking- 
^ evident ID mental, than iu coTi|^t«^«v»T\A»ik^«TVi«.«a 
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institutions^ by concentrating the talents and literary ac- 
quirements of a considerable number of persons, and by 
directing their interest and their emulation to the saipo 
general point, at once put us in possession of this desira- 
ble object, combination of strength ; and at the same time 
that they do this, a feeling of emulation prompts to laud- 
able competition, which greatly promotes the rapidity of 
our advance. By the necessity of communicating our 
sentiments which they impose upon us, they also induce 
a habit of investigation and reflection, and afford an op- 
portunity for testing the correctness of the sentiments wo 
have formed in private, by comparing them with those of 
'our fellow-associates. 

2 In early youth, in childhood is the time to begin, and 
with energy to direct the mind to the proper sources for 
its instruction and enlargement. Whatever habits the 
mind becomes bent to, whatever tastes it acquires and 
establishes in its progress from Infancy to manhood,*are 
not only with case maintained, but are often with diffi- 
culty eradicated in our after-course through life. How 
greatly important then is it, that the pliant youthful mind 
should not only be screened as much as possible from de- 
grading sentiments, and such views and feelings^ as would 
tend to corrupt and destroy its relish for rational and vir- 
tuous pursuits ; but also, that it should be directed to such 
an exercise of its energies, as would invigorate its powers, 
store it with fit nourishment for an intelligent being, and 
establish through after-life, the superiority of intellectual 
to sensual enjoyments. Sensual or corporeal gratifica- 
tions are all transitory in their existence, and often degra- 
ding in their tendency ; whilst those which are intellect- 
ual, are comparatively permanent in their duration, and 
ennobling in their influence on humanity. 

S If we should think, as regards ourselves, that we 
have advanced beyond this period, so well fitted for a 
right training of the mind, let us not fold our arms and 
say tliat our days- work is done. In my view, tlicre is an 
important duty devolving upon all of us, and more especi- 
ally on those, who occupy the interesting station of parents 
and guardians, towards those who are rising up around 
us. Their minds are yet tender, and susceptible to bias, 
from any circumstances which may be presented to tl\e\sv\ 
and in directing our attention to ttitvt VTva\.T\i^NA»^^ ^^ 
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should look to their benefit when they arrive at mature 
age^ not ainiinji; to fit them for condiieting as children, 
from which station they are every day hastening, but 
endeavouring to prepare them for being happy in them- 
selves, and to make useful members of society , when they 
attain to the more important, and more permanent state 
of manhood. 

4 Unless we reflect directly on the point, we can have 
no idea oft' the extent to which the mind would pnigress, 
if well trained, beyond what it does, or can, under the 
loose system, (i^ system it can be called) which is now too 
generally pursued. — It is ni»t school'tduciitioun and schooU 
trainius: Hhine, which need refnirm, and which are to be 
depended upon for the proper nurture of the mind. These 
are i :deod very important, and as much of this species 
of education as can be consistent with our circumstanceSf 
should be alforded to children. But 1 believe, what I 
shall turm domestic education^ to be of still lii.u:hrr impor- 
tance, and to have much more influence in the formation 
of future character. — 1 allude to that course of training 
which takes place when at home, and under the immedi- 
ate charge of parents or guardians. — 

5 To enter into any thing like a full devrlopementof 
the minute circumstances which kIiouIcI be attended to in 
the instruction of children, from the period in which the 
first buddings of mind are discovered, until they reach 
mature age, would require more time than the present 
opportimity would admit of. 

6 There is one point, however, which seems to me of 
suflicient moment, to claim special notice on the present 
occasion. That point is, the estahlisliment of a taste f^ 
reading. This is important under any am! every consider- 
ation, and more especially to aff'ord agreeable and useful 
employment to the minds of youth, which ntay prevent 
them from seeking amusement in the practice of vice, or 
the adoption of immoral sentiments, and also, to prepare 
them for enjoying, with a fidl zest, the period of life, 
from maturity to old age. — ^The man of independence and 
leisure is peculiarly to be commiserated, if he has not 
acquired this taste. There is a palling sameness in all 
bis hours, and time drags along so heavily, as to become 
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very irksome. His round of life, is aptly described in 
the couplet which I have some where read : 

'* He eats, and drinks, and sleeps, — what then ? "^ 
He eats, and drinks, and — ^sleeps agfun." 

He, as it were, merely vegetates ; or if we must elevate 
him to tlic sphere of animated beings, he should still be 
classed with irrational animals. 

7 Reading in early Jife, combined with observation and 
reflection, so tutors the feelings, that every tiling round 
us seems fraught with beauties ; and even the growth of 
^ blade of grass, or an examination of the simplest flower 
of the meadow, can fill the heart with more pleasure, than 
is aS()rded by a feast of the richest viands. I am not one 
of those who cherish the belief, that it requires an innate 
conformation of mind, or natural bent of feeling, to flt a 
Jlerson for enjoying reading* or for possessing a literary 
taste, or literary talents; but am convinced, that the differ- 
ence in this respect which is noticed in society, is main- 
ly attributable to external circumstances, by which the 
individual has been surrounded, particularly in early life. 

8 The minds of children, are naturally inquisitive. 
Being strangers in the world, and having had but 
little time for comparison and reflection, they meet with 
many things which they cannot comprehend, and nature 
has furnished them with curiosity, which prompts to in- 
quiry. It is of the first importance to them, that this 
wish to obtain knowledge, should be met with kindness, 
ftnd that distinct explanatory answers should be given to 
their questions. If this course is pursued, finding that 
their inquiries have elicited interesting information, their 
thirst for knowledge will fully keep pace with their ac- 
quisition of intelligence. 

9 It is on this principle that I would endeavour to estab- 
lish a taste for reading. First, by a course of school-in- 
struction, teach them the force of letters, how to combine 
these letters so as to form words, and the meaning of 
these words when formed : that is, teach them what may 
l>e termed the mechanical operation of reading. Next en- 
deavour to convince them of the neverfailing resource 
fur enjoyment, which books can furnish. To succeed in 
^his, it will be necessary in the outset to make oi^^V^^Wntw 
of 8ueb reading, aa from the simplicity ol Vl^ s\.^\^ ^'^"^^ 
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easily nnflerstood, and from the interest of the narra 
Mrill awaken the feelinisi^Sy and at the same time tl 
stimulates euriosityy will gratify it. As they advanc 
vards maturity^ and their ratiocinative reasoning po 
become more vigorousi fit their reading to their c%j 
ties. 

10 In the selection adhere as much as possihle tc 
narrative, but if there should be a difficulty in procu 
works of this description, which are sufficiently anim 
to fix and interest the attention, it will be proper t 
sort to some of the less exceptionable tales, such as t 
of Mrs. Ilofland, Maria £dgeworth, &c. When int 
is fully awakened, place within their reach, history, 1 
raphy, voyages and travels, &c« These will show t 
the resource which reading can furnish ; at the s 
time that they store their minds with valuable info: 
tion. I would also place in their hands some poe 
works of merit, to refine their literary taste, and g< 
promote the play of their imaginations. 

11 Reflect one moment, my friends, and you will 
that the attainment of knowledge, when rightly purs 
is by no means so difficult, as some persons may imai 
Knowledge is set before us, and the power is grantei 
to accept, or reject it. If we accept it, we will he ai 
repaid by the zest which it will add to life, for any 1 
exertion its attainment may require. But it must b 
membered, if we reject it, there is but one other clu 
we must accept its rival, dark, grovelling ignora 
and in return for the acceptance of this potent rival 
will receive for our portion, the bewildering veil of sii 
stition to darken the mind, and a capacity to enjoy 
(like the beasts of the field) merely so far as the hoc 
aicted on by the circumstances which surround it. 

12 Let us rather, adopting the sentiments of an ai 
of celebrity, that, « knowledge is the guide of youti 
manhood a companion, and to old age a cordial and ! 
dote," press forward with ardour to attain that statii 
honour and usefulness in society, that capacity for i 
enjoying the manifold blessings of life, which is held I 
for the acceptance of those, who avail themselves of 
advantages which nature has granted them^ and e 
their minds with useful knowledge. 
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SECTION V. 

Popular , Education. 

1 There are now springing up in various parts of Eng- 
land) associations of mechanics and apprentices, by whom 
not only libraries arc collected, but lectures are establish- 
ed; and bodies of intelligent artisans are found in a con* 
siderabie number of towns and villages, spending one or 
two evenings in the week together, conversing on the 
principles of their respective arts, or listening to the illus- 
tration of them from an able lecturer; and he, too, in many 
instances, one who has risen up from amimg themselves. 
• 2 This example is beginning to be followed by some of 
oar own cities ; and w^e see not why it might not be exten- 
ded to our villages, and even to very small villages of a 
eonsiderably dense population, and why our farmers and 
manufacturers, as well as mechanics, might not unite to 
brm similar institutions. 

3 The utility of such institutions will not be doubted ; 
we would ask, why their practicability is any more ques- 
tionable 7 let ten or twenty mechanics or farmers in any 
of our villages unite, and consent to appropriate six cents 
a week from their income, and they will soon have a valu- 
able collection of books; others will join them, and their 
eoUection would swell into a library. With a little in- 
creased exertion, they may, during three or four of the 
most leisure months of the year, have a course of lectures. 

4 The expense, in such a country as this, ought not to 
be any serious objection. If it is made such, with any, 
let that objection be put to shame by the example of their 
English brethren. Nay, let it be put to still greater 
shame, by a survey of the actual and superfluous expen- 
ditures of the community. We will name but a single 
item. JP^ will ask but for what the show-man carries off 
from our villages yearly, to establish libraries and lecture- 
ships. 

5 But the subject of popular education is one of greater 
moment to us in this country, than to any other people. 
Education, and the education of the people, too, is the 
hope, not of our improvement only, but of our existence. 
It stands with us, in the place of every thing that makes 
other governments strong. It stands in the place of the 
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eBtablishmentf of the armyy and the sacred throne ; 
the order and defencet and the power of the nation. 

6 Now, that our national character is improvingi 
wish it were easier' to maintain than it is. No sober 
zen certainly can look without concern, on the increai 
luxury, and tiic fearful inroad of intemperance, among 
nor ask, without solicitude, what is to stay their dee 
ting progress ? To say, that we want more virtue, is i 
saying, that we have too much vice; and is therefore 
to descant upon the evil^ which we wish to correct. 

7 Of the means of correction for this grand natl 
vice, but two things occur to us at all likely to have 
success. One is, to lay a tax on spirituous liquors, i 
as must exclude them from that common use, which 
brings temptation to every man's door, every day 
hour of his life. But to this the community is not 
virtuous and highminded enough to consent; and h( 
the government will not venture uiiun a measure as 
practicable, perhaps, as it is unpopular. Or, to state 
case more truly, since, among us, the feelings of the j 
pie are represented in the government, the governn: 
has no inclination to do it. 

8 The other means of prevention, and the only on( 
appears, which is now open to us, is to educate, to enli{ 
en, to exalt the public mind. Knowledge, reading, n 
supply those resources to the mind, which shall rend( 
independent of meaner excitements. ' 

9 For why does a man resort to the intoxicat 

draught I Commonly, because he is unhappy without 

he wants something to excite or entertain him. He 

dawn at home for an evening, and it is dull to him ; 

goes abroad for relief, and too often finds a relief wb 

is his ruin. Now let this man have been educated, 

in the technical^ artificial way^ which too muel0^ex€ 

but educated to the love of knowledge ; let something 

the science and mystery of nature have been opened 

him ; let him have been associated with others in the sfl 

pursuits, and he would not have found leisure a burthe 

he would not have found company a snare ; he would 

have found his home irksome. Life with him, would ht 

received a new impulse, new resources ; and he would 

proportionably raised above sense and matter, to intel|< 

and virtue. 
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In a government like ourSf ^here the supreme con- 
epcnds on the opinion of the people, it is important 
nly that this opinion should be enliglitencd. << There 
power on cartli which sets up its throne in the spirit 
ouls of men, and in their hearts and imaginations, 
assent also and belief, equal to learning and Icnow- 
; and there is scarce one instanca brought of a dis- 
)us government, where learned men have been seated 
5 helm." 

Now tlic most certain mode of making learned 
3, is to extend as far as possible the influence of 
ing to the people from wliom the rulers are taken, 
ntelligence not only makes good rulers, it makes 
iable citizens. It causes men to have just views of 
ature, value, and relations of things, the purposes of 
:lie tendency of actions, to be guided by pure motives, 
m nobler resolutions, and press forward to more de- 
le attainments. Laws will be obeyed, ^because they 
nderstood and rightly estimated. 

[Men will submit cheerfully to good government, 
consult the peace of society, in proportion as they 

to respect themselves, and value their own charac- 
riiese things are the fruit of knowledge. But ignor- 
is a soil which gives exuberant growth to discords, 
ions, and the dark treacheries of faction. 

While the people are ignorant, they are perpef ually 
ct to false alarms, and violent prejudices ; ready to 
a loose rein to the wild storms of their passions, and 
ircd to yield themselves willing victims to the 
itions of every ambitious, turbulent, treacherous, and 
CSS spirit, who may choose to enlist them in his cause, 
v'ledgc will work upon this charm with a potent cffi- 

lay the hideous spectres which it calls up, and pre- 
i the soundness and growing strength of the social 
Kilitical fabric. — IMrth American Review. 

SECTION VI. 

ing recommended — utility of books. The female sex 
too fond ofJVbvels, — What books should be read. 

<< She, who has no taste for well-written bi\w\L%) ^>& 
I be at a loss bow to spend her time \ «ii^\X\^ ^0^^%^ 
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qucnccs or such a state are too frequent not to be knowoi 
and too fatal not to be dreaded." Dr. Knox. 

2 Having already proved, that the female mind is en- 
dued with eapacities suilieirnt for the acquisition of know- 
ledgCy \vc will next consider, by what means it is to be 
attained. Ileadin.^ is the principal source of intellij^ence 
and information. It alsoJf>ins amusement with instruction. 
The productions of nature and art open a wide field fur 
study and investiscation. In books, therefore, are pre- 
.soi ved the knowledi^c and ex])erience of our predecessors; 
and we actiuire tiiem with(uit those applications, which 
have !)een already exerted. The works of art are brought 
to a i;;realer perfection, and made more subservient to 
the wants and necessities of mankind, by an acquaintance 
with the works of nature. 

r> T5y iiooks, likewise, your passions would bo agree- 
ably animated ; and you would be susceptible to the nicer 
fee!iui;s ol* ptty and hencv<dcnce. Neither would the 
e unit ions of tenderness onlv he excited. 'J1ie moral affec- 
(ions would all in turn be suitably engaged, by the great- 
est and most interesting subject that can employ the 
Jiuman mind. Such persons as have happily acquired a 
taste for reading, arc furnished with an entertainment 
the best adapted to rational beings. They will never 
c(mi])lain of the tcdiousncss of time. To this they will de- < 
vote their leisure hours, or those opportunities that inter- 
fere not w ith the engagements which they owe to domestic 
employment or society. j 

i. It is to books that we are greatly indebted forail^ ' 
that dislinaruishcs us from savaces. TJv them the under- . 
standing is enlarged, and the princi]dcs and duties oi 
religion inculealed. They arc the channel, through 
which the knowledge of all useful arts and sciences is 
con\eyed ; top:etlier with the his<«»ry nl' their origin, pro- 
grf '^s and improvement. Througii their assistance, vs 
ean trace the i^radations <)f tl c human mind from barbar- 
ism to refincmeiit. We can compare the state of ancient 
and modern literature, as well as ancient and modern 
maniiers: and wc can inform ourselves of the sentiments 
and o]>inions of those, wlio have not only gone before us, 
but who have lived in remote ages. 

5 By the help of books we can sit at ease, and travel 
i/i imagination to the most dislawl \i;vYla of the world ; be- 
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B customs and manners of all the different nations 
habitable globe, and read their various histories, 
ments and laws. Neither are we confined to the 
re inhabit. We can survey the other planets ; and 
e sublime descriptions which have beeti given oF 
ir system, and all the wonders of the skies. The 
ries, which have been made in this part of nature, 
3nishingly great. The objects were too grand not 
ge much of the attention of mankind in every ago 
vvorld. 

le observations of astronomers have been recorded 
instruction ; and they are such as must convey 
tnind, the most exalted ideas that it is possible to 
^e« of the immensity of creation ; and of the infi- 
sdom, power and excellency of that Being, who 
reate a system of such amazing extent ; and con- 
» in all its parts, with such admirable symmetry, 
aiiee and design. 

Y books we learn to sustain adversity with fortitude, 
ospcrity with moderation ; because they furnish us 
scful precepts and examples, adapted to every con- 
3f life. They enable us to compare past ages with 
isent ; and to observe what, in our forefathers, is 
' of imitation, and what ought to be avoided ; that 
ght thereby improve by their virtues, and take 
g by their errors. Reading serves also to dispel 
om of solitude ; and diffuse over the mind a placid 
jiness. To books we are indebted for the collected 
1 of ages, the united labours and researches of the 
d and ingenious. 

he truths, with which we are furnished by reading, 
Mitc also to nourish and strengthen the mind, w hich, 
e body, requires proper aliment. As we usually 
'he opinions, and imitate the examples of those 
'hom we daily converse, so by making ourselves 
ntcd with the sentiments and conduct of the good 
isc, we arc led to conform to them in our habits of 
ig, and in our modes of practice. The mind that 
t in itself a sufficient stock of ideas, may, by read- 
) furnished with such as will promote reflection and 
ition. It will enable us to contemplate truth in a 

Y of forms, and extract from thence useful principles 
axims. 
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9 The understanding that has not been enlightened* 
is exposed to the prejudices of ignorance, and the impres- 
sions of superstition. Bigotry and enthusiasm generally 
supply the place of knowledge ; and their effects have 
been frequently fatal to the peace of mankind. But tliosci 
vf\\o arc conversant with books, arc not subject to vision- 
ary delusions and groundless fears. They are liberal in 
their opinions, and candid toward those who diff*er from 
them ; ])articularly with respect to the doctrines of reli- 
gion, and modes of worship: which difference, from the 
wsLUt of a tolerant spirit, has been productive of animosi- 
ties and persecution. 

10 Reading will also prepare you for society. Your 
sex, it must be confessed, arc fond of ornamental aceom- 
])lishments. And can there be one more ornamental, than 
the art of pleasing in conversation ! An exterior graee 
not (miy strikes the beholder, but is likewise a favott^ 
able introduction : yet where externals only have been 
studied, what you gain at first, you would lose afterwards, j 
The impression will not be lasting. ^Vhereas an improved 
mind, though it may not immediately recommend itself, 
yet eannol fail of procuring rrspect and esteem, if accom- 
panied with modesty and good nature ; for even these are 
more to be expected from a woman of sense, than from 
her, wlio has no ideas of moral propriety, or of the necfis- j 
sity of governing the temper. j 

11 Coiiversation must be insipid where the mind is j 
void of ideas, and is not capable of thought or reflection 
Materials must be laid up in youth, to supply the wants ^ 
of age ; w ithout whicli the society of persons uninformed 
will be often troublesome and disagreeable, by a dull 
repetition of frivolous remarks, or by uninteresting gar- 
rulity. 

12 By reading you are qualified eitlier tf> remain at 
home or to travel and visit, with a greater degree of satis- 
faction, than if you were unaequainted with books. 

IS An acquaintance with the world, or with the man- 
ners of mankind, is another advantage, which results 
from reading. The knowledge thus acquired, will pre- 
pare you for your appearance on the busy stage of life; 
and enable you to act your parts with caution, and yet 
with firmness. The characters of virtue, of vice and of 
fi*/^/j Imo be on so strongly mavked by the historian or 
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3t, tliat you will be less liable to (Icccptinn, wbcn 
the living portraits : whereas the errors of the 
sex have often proceedt^rt from an ignorance of the 
at their first outset. But in booivs'^arc exhibited 
:iturcs of human nature. 

The mlsfionduct of yonni^ pM'sons proceeds, in a 
neasuro, fmm their misiak(»n notions \a the article 
sennMit; a propensity to wliicli, if ill directed, fre- 
i <liivos th'oi;i to (;a!i.(^''*r<Mis resources. Having 

no (astc for l!ie pii'.vsure of rending', Wn^y iiicon- 
v\y betake themst^Ives to every place that liatters 
t\y iina,i::ina'i^'n wiMi the ]»ror«p.»ct of ii-'Ii.'^ht and joy. 
t is a diilicult mid'er tn he i-.iie iwA inuiiciMit : and 
o»is are so of; en criniiu:;!, t!\at lit; y sijould be, as 
IS jvjssiblc. avoidr.il ; sincv^ tJ:;'y are frsMjtiently at 
»onse iif som." virtue, or ani>tlier, or, at l:est, oi'cen 
i ini'i folly. We siiould, tl»er:*iore, cn^icavour to 
3 Uic circle of our rational ami innocent pleasures, 
? might have recourse to tliem with safety, and 
fnnn them with safisfaciif)n. Ueading may cer- 
l>c ranked amongst the number, 
[lie knowledge, which is ac(|uired by books, is not 
namental to perscms of fortune, but is useful also 
?, whosv^- circumstances are not a^iluiMit ; for as t!ic 
-' not able to enter irito such societies, or partake, 
:'! amusements, which are onlv within tlie reaeh of 
dent, they may derive equal, and perliaps more 
:tion from reading. In the jiours of solitude, and 
ion from business, here will be the resource. The 

enjoj'ment arising from hence can only be relish- 
siich as have improved their understandings. It 
» truly called the luxury of the mind. 
rVithout this domestic pleasure, they might have 
•eas'Hi to complain of the partial distribution of 

15 lit they will have less cause to repine, when 
insidir, that the gifts of the mind are bestowed 

more liberal hand. Not being confined to any 
liar rank in life, they arc the common blessings of 
id. These, If properly applied, are more condu- 
pleasure than wealth ; for should the last be the 
he ignorant, they could not, with all their affluence, 
hose deliglitsi wbicb flow from intellectual iiiiproY9« 
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18 Let each party balance accounts^ and then see 
whose pleasures are most fUirable, or which possess the 
charms dI' novelty on repetition. I infers then^ that unless 
you can prevent the ta^dium of solitude, and make your 
own homes ai^reeablcy no lasting satisfaction is to be found 
from mixed companies and public places. 

li) Since the invention of printing, books have increas- 
ed, and in consequence, knowledge has been more diffu- 
sive. 

20 The access to knowledge being thus easy, thers 
are but few females, who can urge as an apology for their 
neglect, the want of opportunity. It is not confined, as 
in past ages, to tliose only who were acquainted with the 
learned languages ; because there is no subject, on which 
the human mind has been employed, that has not been 
fully investigated in our own ; and there are no ancient 
authors of celebrity which have not been translated into 
English. This diflusiim of science has placed mankind 
more on a level, in point of understanding, than in those 
times, when only the rich could purchase books, on ac- 
count of the expense of transcribing them ; the multipli- 
city of copies, by means of the press, being, at the 
period I allude to, unknown. 

21 Some have objected to literary improvements in 
your sex, from an idea, that they w ill tend to make them 
vain and conceited. But this objection seems to have no 
foundation in fact. — Women, who arc disposed to be vain 
and conceited, will indulge this propensity, whether they 
have any degree of learning or not : and vanity, or affee*^ 
tation, much oftcner proceeds from trivial causes, than 
from knowledge. A modest and unassuming behavioiir 
is more to be expected from a sensible woman, than from 
one who is ignorant. The last is generally loquaciooSf 
and often impertinent. 

22 II has been thought by others, that reading will be 
an hiudranc'O to domestic duties. Let us hear one of yoor 
own SOX, upon this subject. ** If you rise early," says 
Mrs. IVnnington to her daughter, — << if you waste no un- 
necessary time in dressing, and if you conduct your house 
in a regular method, you will find many vacant hours, 
unfilled by this maternal business ; and no objection can 
be made to your employing these in such improvements 

of the mind, as are most suitable to your genius and in- 
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:ion. I believe no man of understanding will tliinkf 
under such regulations, a woman will either make 
\ agreeable companion, a less useful wife, a less 
ul mother, or a worse mistress of a faniil}', for all 
.dditional knowledge her industry and application 
cquire." 

But the advantages of reading can only be derived 
a proper choice of books. That course of reading 
be unprofitable, which is confined to novels ; and 
I am apprehensive, is too much the case with your 
The press daily teems with these publications^ 
I are the trash of circulating libraries. 
There are but few novels, whicli have a tendency 
e a right turn to the affections ; or, at least, are 
lated to improve the mind. A perusal of them, in 
succession, is, in fact, a misemploy ment of time; 
most novels, there is a similarity in tlie incidents 
characters; and these perhaps are unnatural, or 
n to be found in real life : so that young women, 
ipply themselves to this sort of reading, arc liable 
ny errors, both in •onduct and conversation, from 
»mantic notions they will thence imbibe. 
Novels are the last books which thr^y should read ; 
kd of being almost the first, as is the too general 
ice ; because when their judgnu^nl is matured by 
I reading ; when they are acquainted with the best 
rs in the English language, and have thereby ac- 
1 a taste for literature, they will reject from this 
)s of composition, all such produetluns as are not 
y their persual; and they will bo able to select 
which have some degree of merit. 
You should read books of morality, history and 
ophy. It will be unnecessary to reenminend poetry ; 
ir sex have a natural partiality for works of imagi- 
I ; but then you should be careful (o read only such 
rs, whose versification is correct, jhhI whose senti- 
I are i)ure ! for licentiousness in a p«>etie .s;arb may 
luch of its defi)rnn(y ; but the precepN of > irtuc may 
►re strongly enforced by the harnionv of nmnbers. 
Moral truths are capable of exeioplilications by 
<ty9 by tale, by fable, and by characHM*. Such is tho 
I of those periodical essays, which have heen pub- 
undcr the titles of the Spectatov, \Vi\\\\\A^^^ ^^^ 
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Advoniiirer. Tlicsc have boon siiceccdcil by others writ- 
ton ill a "iiiiitlar niannrr, ((jtially iiistrix'tive and amiisin.s^. 
:2ii ir tlh' luvc fif rra«liii;; ;ulviii!wi«"< !ir the prineiiial 
in(!i:<'«')iM')ii in nianv r>»i' )M-n:siii!;' novt i-, tliat (astc may 
br i.Ms-f :iii.:!* ..:!aMi'«'ili an-.l lo iii«»»m* :'.-l»;inla!;;o, by real 
lii-i .1'. ; •• : 1- ' iii.-- •.^•il MM ii \\1;'.» »)»• tiiariictcrs of 
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1 i ". ; ^^ : '1:1 •.!!« .!;.»! !n- «;';!i >;:!>■ '>i l.^hin^ rrsai" 

«!' •«.■: •' • \:!»!i».'!, .".I;:! in a aUiiiiiij' i a.biiv to UC in 
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]iji{.:l i". :i I * : :8-5' s.;'';;:iil> oi* iii«>!-.» iii': H : iililv rnij)!»>ycu« 
TllC •■..•..•••• • ,.'•.•.•;;)•;'. l'.i.\ii'in-ii tj' "uu\ auil llic ^f:nnumcni 

hht'iri.:!i /,'(> '.' . ••■'/ -ivn^Jw ' ^ f- 

;>t 'i'ln' «••:;••. iu i!:<* \v.»irr an»l tin* air ab.')iin*l with pro- ; 
ilu(t1i.>ii^ 1). 'ii anii'i.do and inaisiniafc, so vai i'^is and SO 

adiiiira^j!;' : it!:i»i!l by ilir di i'ci'mn of inlinilc wis^ j 

donu as tiinrn: >i;' <")?it'ni|>!au*d. but v.iib drlij^jbtaiid | 

satisla" li i:i. \ si»;>'rv of ibc wissus r,i croation is an incx* I 

hansribic smiutc of .sjicfulatiin an<t iininovcmont; iw j 

cnri)sily <.'l' in.in will be extitod ; iiis love of novelty "; 

^ratifu'd: the onmipotcnec of the Deity will fill bi»tt j 

with wonder, and his benevolence, with gratitude, i 

[Burton's Lecturer* \ 
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SECTION VIL 

is from the remarks of Lewis Condictf ofJS'^ew Jersey t 
'esenting a memorial from that state, praying for ad- 
nal duties upon imported Liquors, and an excise upon 
'Stic Spirit, 

Iravc long entertained the opinion, that it would 
*t with sound policy^ and the best interests of our 
y, to levy and collect a much larger portion of our 
c upon liquors consumed at home, xind nothing 
ted me from calling the attention of Congress to 
iportant subject during the last session, but the 
le reluctance which I felt, and which many of my 
I 'here expressed, to the appointment of so many 
( as would be required to carry a system of excise 
:cct. 

ut, as the subject is distinctly presented to us in 
^morial, by a class of men, second to none for their 
tability in society, their intelligence, their morals 
votion to their country, I deem it to be my duty, 
it the serious attention of the House, and to give 
subject that deliberate examination, which it de- 
is important in Vi financial, hut much more so in a 
riew. I have not before me, at this moniont, any 
;nts, showing the quantity consumed aniiuiilly, nor 
any importance for the purpose of my argument to 
lin, precistly^ the number of gallons. A duty of 25 
.ler gallon, on the spirituous liquors consumed in 
iited States, would yield to the Treasury an annual 
e, say, of six or eight millions of dollars. A sum 
if faithfully applied, would rapidly extinguish the 
il debt ; or which would be sudieicnt, in a few 
if economically applied to internal improvement, 
lect the various sections of this extensive empire, 
igablc canals and good roads, 
nd upon whom would this tax fall ? Invariably upon 
isumer of the liquor. He would never carry the in- 
:itig draught to his mouth, without first «< easting 
te into the Treasury.*' Should it be objected, that 
iposition of such a duty would lessen the con- 
on of the article^ and that theTreasury would derive 
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liiil A Uniitfl mini fn-m Diis lanrco — I reply, Ood fllwA 
it mnv I .<! I wnulil then i)r.<il>lr tlic ilutjr. 

i \\ Mrt, llie bcscllJnR and Itin Mai- 

tin/; nil. , diicli *ink«ii-i in our [iwnpetin>- 

lign ni) <:.-•...(.>, t. <,r ibo oivilizetl wrld f WlifttU 

it, IImI dDf;nilc4 antl ikbitaeN itiaa, bol>m tbo level of the 
tirule — Ibnl iinfils bim I'ttr Ibc diiiivn nl'eicinl nnd domts- 
til! lil'.- ?_Wlirii h it. Iliut RarriCfi Hiriro nnil ciniantlDn 
inlo i\ M I I III? Wliat is it, Iliai imoik-a tba 

(liiim-ii. 'luislim cotijiij^nl uircialim, ami 

namli r i .ii-mcnt; — What cnlnils- jt-ivort)', 

antJw" , ; Liiinmy,uiiitn(lietnn'.ccnt,lil«ri|lj 

" Tistlio^ Uic iuiijuUies i>f tUo jnihtrs oimh tlir. chikirta,' 
unto tho tliinl aiiil ftiiiitli gencradnn i" — Wbat U it. Ikit 
wrings tliR (cur Xnm llic cyuarOivciiniiuliitG benulf, anil 
reiiilens iu cbe^k willi biuahcsf— What U Uittt, wliicb 
draw.1 Tortb l)i<y intdniglit hif;\n, Trtnu (bo )<mcljr hihI III*- 
ken licartpil nrntbi-r, nn slie strivus In mver Iiim- nhlver&l{ 
infan^, witb her scanty tif;it, anO «tlll«H llin tries or^i- 
gor, liy ttie elitu-ltii's of \\tv iiplglilinur f 

n \Vbat inilici*) divvasL-, iii ilx m>nl pAinrnl and lottb- 
sfimo sl.apc I — What blnals ami diTurins ilic )iuiii«n com- 
lenance, snd i'tTsiceH ijin Itnajfe nf llic Crenlor from U* 
creature f — Wliiit U >[ lli*r Bwc.i:|is <• aa Willi tliti bcooni 
of ilcHtnicti'in," moretiuiDau vioUfW tn airunlinidy graTD. 
tban swonl and pi-fitiklicfi eimibiriril' — Wtmt fills Ttnii' 
pooi-'liouHC't witb|»iug>i:i's, ikni);oii ' I"" 

What cnnvde jour jails witit oiln 
incnl to the lian<;(naii? — It U )^ i 
of spirilnfflba lifiiiure. And, if ii 

crnmrnttn restrninlliL) ilr:luj;cii[ui<inil imI, mtij <]ij<kiQrB'i 
(he gum df human inbcry; ifi bj- IcTyioK al.ix. vtiiiwU^ 
one vii-lini Kmm I'uiii, and rescue hi<i lielplcsn ramilj«b|fB 
dcj^rndalioi). will you not cxort tlm pnwcr 1 * y 

7 Anil what muisuru can s'> rJ)i-cUinH}i aid tlin prlwu- 
tivB inilustr;, and promote the rcol [it-(n)icrii>' nf tbc txiatr 
ivy, as that whkh shall Icasoti the cr)n;iiu)pti<tti ofajripal 
spirit i Jt-^ 

8 And whu arn the masumeFii? TliCj- nro ciltiffiH* 
wiDC-hibber4, the mi^n uf wealth, who inilul.^e in I'iul anil 
luxury, and who can afford ta pay ; i>r tlii>y am 
mUeral>le wretches, wbom nakedness cannot •ilianc 
wliose Ciltb renders thekenwftlw wW^ti tUey wallow 
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he Toluntary outcasts from society — and from 
iciety has a right to extort this pittance, as the 
lishment which can reach them for the outrages 
re committed. 

sre is no country where the means of intoxication 
bundant and so cheap as in our own^ and the con- 
es are daily more apparent and more alarming. 
1 bounties of heaven — our precious bread stuffs 

delicious fruits, are converted into this fatal poi- 
jguiscd in a thousand forms, to allure us to des- 
. It enters every door — the cup is presented to 
[). Whilst you tax the tea — ^the coffee — the sugar — 
salt — used by every member of every poor family, 
iv the whiskey^ the gin — and the brandy of the 
—in their desolating progress, to blight its fairest 
.89 << as with blasting and mildew.'' 

every view which I can take of this question, I 

this conclusion : that there is no fairer, or more 
te object of taxation, than spirituous liquors ; and 
nd policy, good morals, and the public happiness, 
tliat the arm of the government should be felt in 
ion the consumption of this article. 

[^J^Ioral Jnsirttctor, 

SECTION VIII. 

sfrom the speech o/Mahlon Dickcrson ofJST. Jersey, 
in the Senate of the United States, 1827. 

. Dickcrson observed : By this bill it is proposed 
?. among the several States, in the ratio of direct 
, five millions of dollars, annually, for four years, 
eing on the 1st January, 1828. This is intended 
[periuient, which, if successful, will no doubt be 

1 by an adoption of its principle, in a more perma- 
m. 

e object of this bill is, to provide funds, in all the 
ior the purposes of education and internal improvc- 
y a rule which shall operate justly, equally, and 
idusly, throughout every part of the Union, 
sides]! the urgency is daily increasing upon us, to 
)ur revenue, by an excise upon domestic spirits, 
her duties upon foreign. In many parts of the 
, intoxication prevails to 8Uc\\aAegtt^^^^^^^.^^^^J^'^-' 
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licas to be pciTf)rmed by common labourers is ahnos 
stand. AVliile whiskey, rum, or gin^ can be procui 
from Iwenty-fivc to thirty cents the fj^allon, driinke 
must prevaiU to the loss of many thousands of lives i 
ally. Jlic cvii has become alarming, and calls loud 
a rcnuMly. 

4 About seventy years ago, in conse(|uence of tli 
price of gin in (vreat nrttian, intoxication prevail 
that countrv, to the destruction of ail industry and 
decency. J)r. Snudlet informs us, that at many h 
in Lniidon. hoards were" put up, advcHising the ] 
that any person might get drunk for a penny, dead < 
for two p'MKM*, and havo straw furnished for notiiing. 
Tarliament, by regulating distiili'ries, and laying 1 
excises oil spirituous liquors, arrested the evil. 1 
natelv, we have not vot arrived at the same degree t 
lligaey thai prevailed in Groat Rritian ; but the ea 
equal to that whieh existed there, and may, in time 
ducc an eijual nV* et : land will do so, unless we spi 
apply Ihe remiMiy which was f»>und to he effectual 1 

o 1 \\k\ m\ >«•!!* bound to notiec this subject^ be 
the eiti/.«Mis cif Mew Jersey have sent strong remoii! 
cca t»« C'Migress, praying for an excise upon dor 
spirits. As a large portion of the excise would b< 
by the distiil.M's of that State, the purity of the m 
of those \\iio lia\e asked the interference of Coi 
cannot be «usjM(ted. In this measure, they have c< 
ted the general .irood, while they have been chiefly 
cnccd by th«^ more impressive considerations of re 
and morality. 

() if an e^eise sliould be laid upon domestic spir 
>vould be nee.!\s<ary to increase the duties uj)on fon 

7 In ISl.t, tlie revenue arising from domestic i 
amounted to more than two millions eight hundred 
sand doihirs. hi nee that period, from the great inc 
of population, and other circumstances, there has t 
great increase of the manufaeture and consumpti 
this anieic : so that, at a much lower rate of excisi 
was imp(»sed in 1815, an equal amount of revenue 
be raised upon domestic spirits. 

8 Our present revenue from foreign spirits is mor< 
a million and a half of dollars a 3'car. If we lay an < 
upon domestic spirits^ we must add at ^east tweut 
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per cent to tbe rate of duties upon foreign spirits. Adopt- 
ing tins system, would undoubtedly produce an increase 
to our revenue, of at least tiiree millions of dollars — 
allowing for a great decrease in the consumption of foreign 
and.domeslic spirits, that would result from this measure, 
the benefit of which to the country would be to the amount 
of many millions of dollars. 



SECTION IX. 

Extracts from a public Lecture^ by Dr. B. TFaterhoiisef to 
the Students of the University of Cambridge^ *< Showing 

* the evil tendency of indolence, and the use of tobacco and 
spirituous liquors upon young persons.*' 

1 I have noticed the young men within these walls 
with pleasure, as a blooming, cheerful, hungry assem- 
blage of youthful activity. But does this charming pic- 
ture any longer exist? Is it not£aded and fading, like a 
flower, that has passed its bloom ; and which is about to 
wither on its stalk? If this idea be just, surely the cause 
of this faded aspect in the plants of our Seminary, calls 
loudly and afTectionatcIv for invcstis:ation. 

2 My motive is your welfare and the happiness ofyour 
parents ; for what are riches and knowledge, without 
health to enjoy them? But, alas ! the young, the gay, and 
the giddy, abuse health through ignorance ; and when 
better informed, some of them refuse to stop, or lend a 
listening ear to the warning voice of Nature and common 

V sense ; wliilc « he that taketh heed prolongcth his life.^' 

S It is proper to inform you, that we are led in the or- 
der of instruetion to speak, at this period of our course, 

g of those disorders^ which mankind bring upon themicivcs 
by their own imprudence. 

4 Moral philosophers unite with physicians of the first 
rank in opinion, that all chronic disorders arise from 
cither, /irs/, vexation of mind, or second, an indolent and 
sedentary life, or third. Intemperance; or from '.he co- 
operation of any two of them ^ or from the combination 
of'all three. 

5 An indolent and sedentary life we place at the head of 
causes, which act upon the whole body : next to this 

6 Trouble of mind, of which wc l\av^ aYv^?A^ ^^\:J«A\i' 
ana la5ti/> a rakish life, 

R 
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7 Need we go far for arguments to prove, that the only 
rational creature on earth, was destined to exercise and 
improTe the faculties of his mind, as well as the powers 
of his body ? The parent of universal Nature has imposed, 
kindly imposed on his children, tlie salutary task of mod- 
erate labour, as the best means of preserving their health 
and their innocence. He has in like manner encouraged 
them to exercise tlic towering faculties of their minds by 
the contemplation of His works ; and has given them a 
thirst after useful science, stimulating them to amend 
their natural condition. He has accordingly decreed, that 
the prudent exercise of the corporal and mental powers 
should strengthen each other. To live a life of indolence, 
is to sin against one of the first laws of our Creator ; ac- 
cordingly we find, that the ofiender is punished with loss 
of health and spirits. 

8 The time allotted to a lecture, is not sufiicient to go 
into a description of the subtle operations of the body. We 
may remark generally, that our best health, strength and 
spirits, depend on the good and natural state of the minu- 
test and almost imperceptible vessels and nerves of the 
body. The little diminutive pipes and tubes, the extend- 
ed continuations of larger vessels, must be kept free and 
open. 

9 I consider the body, says Addison, as a system of 
tubes and glands, or a bundle of pipes and strainers, fitted 1 
to one another after So wonderful a manner, as tomake a L 
proper engine for the soul to work with. The strength j 
of the heart and arteries alone in a sedentary life, is by Vi f[\ 
means sufficient to keep up and perpetuate the requisite 
motion of the fluids, through these capilliary vessels; hot 
it requires the assistance and joint force of all the mus- 
eles of the body, to propel and accelerate the circulation 
of the whole mass of blood, in order to keep these minutt 
tubes pervious and clear. 

10 That sprightly vigour and alacrity of health, saji 
Cadogan, which we feel and enjoy in an active course of 
life, that zest in appetite and refreshment after eating, 
which sated luxury seeks in vain from art, is owing 
wholly to new bloody made every day from fresh food^ prepih 
red and distributed by the joint action of all parts qf th* body* 
No man, says he, can have these delightful sensations^ 
wAo lives two days with the same bloodi* To iatrodneo 
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neTC? juices, the oM must be thrown off; or there will be 
no room, there will be too great a plethora or fulness. 

11 In a state of indolence or inactivity, the old humours 
pass off so slowly, the insensible perspiration is so incon- 
siderable, that there is no void to be filled ; consequently, 
by degrees the appetite or desire of supply must daily di- 
minishy and at last be totally lost. To this doctrine mor- 
bid indolence will reply, that this plethoric or crowded 
state of the system, with all the disagreeable feelings 
consequent thereon, may be removed by evacuating medi- 
cines. There is no reasoning with those, who had rather 
take a purge, than a walk ; or an emetic, than a ride. 
' 12 Some of you injure your health by too close appli- 
cation to study. Sedentary thoughtfulncss will wear out 
the body, and generate diseases that shorten life. A 
dyspeptic stomach, emaciated body, and irritable feelings, 
compose the heavy tax, which men of fine intellects and 
deep study pay for their eminence. But there is a sort 
otla^y literature^ a kind oi suspended afiiinatioUf which en- 
genders many chronic diseases, that embitter and shorten 
life. This torpid state, in which mind and body are 
equally stagnant, occasions tasteless meals, perpetual 
languor, and causeless anxiety. Here the body is not 
worn, but rusts out. In this state, wine, ardent spirits, 
and tobacco are eagerly coveted. 

IS Let us next consider impressions made directly and 
immediately on the stomach. 

14 To remove the sinking, dismal languor and dejec- 
tion, brought on by offending against the first principles 
of our nature, men turn for a momentary relief to Imtem- 
FBBANCB : which is commonly an application of stimula- 
ting and narcotic things to the stomach. But who shall 
define 2^emperance? a word like liberty, different in sig- 
nification in different countries. Before you can adjust 
the criterion of temperance, you should visit some of the 
colleges on the eontinent of £urope, where a piece of 
bread, an egg, or an onion with a draught of milk and 
water, is thought a tolerable meal. There is however an 
absolute, determined temperance, measured by every 
man's unprovoked appetite and consumption ; a meauy at 
which virtue takes her stand. 

15 If a man go on daily taking more than he ueed!&<\T 
can j^et rid of, he feels oppresaedi VAs ^\kV^\IvXA ^^al^^^ ^^^ 
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his spirits sink. Then he has recourse to richy stimula- 
tin,G^ tbod ; and though hewashesdown each mouthful with 
a glass of wine, he can relish nothing. I'hus distressed, 
he applies to the doctor iogire him an appetile / who, after 
evacuating him upwards and (h)wnwards, gives him arO' 
matte bitters infused in wineuv brandy, elixir of vitriol ; 
barh'f oil of wormwoody steel, columbo; soap, aloes, and rhu* 
barb ; qnassia and limeicatcr. 

in A skilful, honest plivsician, will say in such cases,— 
your cure can only be found in kxkucisk. 

17 J rakishlife. — A rakisii life is too well known to need 
a description. It is often a halo of misery, surrounding 
the brightest genius ! To point out its ill effects would lie -* 
an insult to your understandings. I might as well labour 
to convince you of the blessings of health or the advan- 
tages of industry. 

IS Instances of young gentlemen sinking deep into the 
scandalous habit of drinking ardent spirits, are very rare 
indeed ; yet it would not be difticult to prove, that there 
is and has been for several years, six times as much ardent 
spirit expended annually here, as in the days of your 
grandfathers. Unruly wine and ardent spirits, have sup- 
planted sober cider. Is it not the ease, that some use 
them of that strength, and in that quantity, which is not 
consistent with the regular functions of the brain ? Many» 
warmed by the generosity of youth, may think it consonant 
witii prudonec to drink, so as to produce that exhilaration 
of spirits, which takes place just on this side intoxication; . 
but I hesitate not to pronounce, that the repetition of suclu 
practices is pernicious to health and dan.^e^>us to morals. 
Cannot wisdom devise a plan of social intercourse, inde- 
pendent of the stimulus of the bottle ? 

19 Among the causes, which act directly and immedi- 
ately on the stomach, w c mentioned, besides ardent and 
vinous spirits, certain narcotic substances. 

20 JVarcotics are soporiferous drugs, which induce stu- 
pefaction. It is the property of narcotics to exhilarate 
first, and then to relax and stupify. Theyjnvariably de- 
bilitate the organs, to which they are immediately appli- 
ed ; at length they have a similar effect on the whole sys- 
tem. At the head of this class of drugs we place opiuni» 
W'hich is the milky juice that exudes from the heads of 

poppies, when incisions are made \u \.\\^m \ ^wdU\eug;'ad« 
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ually dried in the sun. To this class belong also Cicuta 
or hemlocky Belladonna or deadly nightshade. Stramonium 
or apple of Peru, and J^cotiana or tobacco* 

21 With what caution should a man proceed in attack- 
, ing a favourite of the people ? A prudent man, one who 

vishes to sail quietly down the popular stream, would be 
disposed rather to flatter and applaud the object of their 
affections. But an honest man, who differs a little from 
him, commonly designated as a prudent one, can never 
flatter, where he feels a friendship. He will give the 
true character of a dangerous inmate, and warn his 
y friend of the consequences of clierishing a viper in his 
bosom. You already perceive, that although we would 
give « fair play'* even to a treacherous enemy, yet to- 
bacco has done, and is secretly doing too much mischief to 
expect any more from us, than a severe trial and rigor- 
ous justice. 

22 When tobacco is for the first time taken into the 
mouth, it creates nausea and extreme disgust. If swal- 
lowed it excites violent convulsions of tiic stomach and 
of the bowels, to eject the poison cither upward or down- 
ward. If it be not very speedily and entirely ejected, it 
produces great anxiety, vertigo, faintness, and prostra- 
tion of all the senses ; and in many instances death has 
followed. The oil of this plant is one of the strongest of 
vegetable poisons, insomuch that we know of no animal, 
that can resist its mortal effects. Tiiese arc, without ex- 
aggeration, some of the hirid qualities of our beloved to- 
bacco. Let us now see, if it can be agreeable to the laws 
of the animal (economy, or consonant to common sense, 
that a plant with such qualities can act otherwise than 
detrimental to the tender constitutions of young persons. 

23 The organs of the senses are so many guards or 
centinels, placed at those avenues, where death is most 
likely to enter. For illustration, let us suppose a man 
east ashore on some uninhabited island, and roaming 
among unknown fruits and herbs, with a desire to satisfy 
his hunger ; he knows not whether, what he finds be 
wholesome or poisonous. 

24 Let us suppose, that our hungry adventurer had 
fallen on the tobaeco plant; he would find nothing forbid- 
ding in its appearance ; to his smell it vfovxVvV V^^ t^n^^x 
ungrMtetul; to bis taste so naaseaUng, \]a^\. \\. \% %>\xv^\%- 

iag^ bow the asuae man ever ^euturtJLto \^X^ fSc^^xiVn 
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bacco twice ; but if taken into bis sfomacb, conTiilsions, 
fainting, and a temporary loss of liis senses follow; ac- 
companieil with violent and nasty operations. AVIien per- 
verted nature excites a desire^, that appetite or desire is 
inordinate and ungovernable; for the reaction or ])bysi- 
cal resistance to evil, will, like that of the n'.oral, Itssen 
in proportion to the repetition of the attacks; and then 
those guards of health, already mentioned, desert nature, 
and go over to the side of her enemy ; and thus we see 
bow intemperate drinking, and immoderate smoking, be- 
gan their destructive career. 

«5 The first effect of tobacco on those, who have sur- ^ 
mounted the natural abhorrence of it; and who have 
not only learnt to endure it, but even to love it; and who 
have already commenced the nasty custom of chew ing or 
smoking, is either a waste or vitiation of the saliva, 

26 The saliva or spittle, is secreted by a complex 
glandular apparatus from the most refined arterial blood, 
and constantly distils into the mouth in health ; and from 
the mouth into the stomach at the rate of twelve ounces 
a day.^ It very much resembles the gastric juico intbe 
stomach ; and its importance in digestion may be imagin- 
ed, after listening to the words of the great Boerhaave: 
<^ Whenever the s|liva is lavishly spit away, we remove 
one of the strongest causes of hunger and digestion. The > 
chyle prepared without this fluid is depraved, and the ; 
blood is vitiated for want of it." I 

27 I once tried, says this great philosopher and con- f 
summatc physician, " an experiment on myself, by spit-* 
ting out all my saliva ; the consequence was, that lUyst 
my appetite.f Hence we see the pernicious effects of chetO' 
iH^ and smoking tobacco. I am of opinion, that smoking 
tobacco is very pernicious to lean and hypochondriacal per- 
sonSf by destroying their appetite and weakening diges- 
tion. When this celebrated plant was first brought into 
use in Europe, it was cried up for a certain antidufe to 
hunger; but it was soon observedf that the number of hif' 
pochondriacal and consumptive people were greatly increaS' 
ed by its useJ^ The celebrated Cullen says, a constant 

* Boerhaave'fl Academ. Lecturef. 

f Females who spin flax, and the manu&cturerf of ftraw-boonetii 
suffer from the Mme cause. 
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chewing of tobacco destroys the appetite, by depriving 
the constitution of too much saliva. 

28 One of the kings of Spain was afflicted with a very 
oBensive breath ; to remedy which the physicians advis- 
ed his majesty to chew a composition of gum mastic, am« 
bergris and other perfumes ; the use of which occasion- 
ed a great expenditure of saliva. The courtiers, either 
out of compliment to their sovereign, or, what is more 
probable, from the vanity of imitating their superiors, 
went very generally into the same custom. The conse- 
quence was, that they who followed the fashon with most 

^ardour, lost their appetites, and became emaciated, and 
eonsnmptions increased so fast among them, that the prac- 
tice was forbidden by royal edict. 

29 Some do not eject the saliva, but prefer swallow- 
ing the nasty mixture; which seldom fails to induce faint- 
ness, palpitations of the heart, trembling of the limbs, 
and sooner or later some serious chronical inconvenience. 

30 After what has been said, who can doubt of the bad 
effects of constant apjdication of powdered tobacco to the 
delicate membrane of the nose; especially if they know, 
what a thin partition divides the olfactory cavity from the 
brain ? 

31 I have been a Professor in this University twenty 
three years, and can say, as a physician, that I never ob- 
served so many pal id faces, and so many marks of de- 
clining health; nor ever knew so many hectical habits 
and consumptive afFections, as of late years; and I trace 
this alarmin;^ inroad on your young constitutions, prin- 
cipally to the pernicious custom of smoking segars, 

32 It is allowed by all, that since the foundation of this 
college, the custom of smoking never was so general ; it 
is conceded by all, that individuals never pushed the 
fashion to such excess ; and it is confessed by all, that the 
inhabitants of this place never appeared so palid, languid, 
and uniiealthy. 

33 I believe some of you study more, than is consist- 
ent with health ; and exercise less, tlian is necessary for 
persons of your age. I feel a particular solicitude for such 
worthy characters- as become sickly by indiscreet dili- 
gence ; and I entreat them to consider, that the habit of 
-smoking increases muscular indolence. Nor \%W\\%%!\-^ 

smoking creates an unnatural thirst, aiviiV^^dL'&Vo W\^ ^^^^ 
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of spirituous liquors. I ^ill not Touch for the truth of the 
Gommon observatioriy that great binokers are generally 
tipplers. They appear to be, however, different strands 
of the same rope. 

34 Do you not, gentlemen, see clearly, that this nasty, 
idle custom, includes the insidious efffcts of indolence; 
the deleterious offects of a powerful narcotic fumigation;' 
and the pernic-ious efTects, consequent to tlie use of ardent 
and vinous spirits ; destructive agents to men, but which 
act with redoubled force on the more susceptible frames 
of youth. I appeal to experience. I ask whether he, 
who indulges liimself in this way, does not awake in the 
morning hot, restless, and dissatisfied witli himself? Tho 
sound of the bell grates his nerves. Even the 

" Prime cheerer, light, 
** Of aU material beings first and best,"* i 

is an unwelcome intruder. He dresses with languor and . 
fretfulness; his moutii is clammy and bitter; his head | 
aches, and his stomach is uneasy, till composed a little 
by some warm tea or coffee. After stretching and yawn- 
ing, he tries to numb his irksome feelings by a segar 9Jii 
a glass of wine, or a little diluted brandy. 

35 These disgrecabic sensations will, however, como 
and go througli the course of the day, in spite of all his 
soporifics. By evening a handful of S€g(irs9 a few glasses 
of wine, &c. remove by their stronger stimulus these trou- 
blesome sensati<ms; when he tumbles into bed, and rises 
next morning with similar feelings, and ])ur8ues the same* 
course to get rid of them. Does this look like a faithful 
extract from the diary of " a blood/'* 

36 The practice of smoking is productive of indolencei 
and tends to confirm the lazy in their laziness. Instead 
of exercising in the open air, as formerly, you sit down 
before large fires and smoke tobacco. This hot fumigt- 
tion opens the pores.of the head, throat, neck, and chest; 
and you pass out in a reekin sweat into a dam]i, cold at- 
mosphere; the patulent pores arc suddenly closed; heneb 
arise disorders of the head, throat, and lungs. 

S7 Some have said, and the observation carries with it 

a handsome compliment, << that smoking cannot be an evil 

-effstow/ seeing most of the clergy follow it," I am mor^ 

^ Tbohlv tov. 
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tified that such authority can be adduced to oppose our 
ad-vice. I will nevertheless venture to warn you, who 
expect to be clothed with the sacred function, against 
this inconvenient practice^ until you are at least fifty 
years of age. 

38 As a sedentary man advances in life, he perspires 
less, while his lungs labour more. There is an accumu- 
lation of viscid phlegm among the inert and almost in- 
sensible solids of the lungs in elderly people, which in 
our cold months, especially in February and March, 
prdduccs a kind of cAronfc catarrh or humoral asthma; 
for which smoking is lieneficial. Here tobacco is a safe 

^And efficacious pectoral. 

39 There is, liowever, a doleful difference between the 
case of a man of sixty five taking three or four pipes of 
tobacco in twenty four hours, and a boy of seventeen, who 
uses ten or a dozen sogars in that time. In one the cold 
and inert fibre is warmed and animated to throw off an 
offensive load ; in the other it is adding fuel to fire ; and 
irritating glands already sufficiently stimulated by his 
youthful nature. 

40 Of the scemliness or decency of the practice of smok- 
ing and chewing tobacco, more may be said than you will 
have patience to hear. Boerhaave observes, that <*it is 
allowed by the universal consent of the more civilized 
nations, tliat spitting in company is both unmannerly and 
nasty ; insomuch, that among the inhabitants of the East 
it ^A7as held in the highest detestation and abliorrcnce !" 
A physician should never use tobacco in any form, as 
some weak patients will faint at the Bmell.* 

41 The fashion of smoking tobacco was introduced into 
Kngland by Sir Walter Raleigh, in the reign of James I. 
The custom was followed by almost all the nobility and 
high officers of the realm, to the great dissatisfaction of 
the fastidious monarch. So universally prevalent was this 
fashion, that his majesty could not readily find anyone 
to write or preacli against it. He therefore wrote a tract 
himself, wliich he entitled ^^ a counter blast to tohacto^'* 
a copy of which may be seen in the library of this Uni- 
versity. After exposing in strong language the unheal- 

* The custom of smoking, has for a considerable time past, been to- 
tally banished from aU polite companies in England. W. \&>^ve^ ^^^* 
fined to tsLvems and aienouses. 
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thiness and offensiveness of this practice, he closes with 
this royal counter blast. — *' It is a custoniy loathsome to 
the eye, hateful to the nosef harmful to tlie brain, danger- 
ous to the lungs ; and in the blacky stinking fume thereof, 
nearest resiMnblingthe horrible stygian smoke of the.pit, 
that is bottomless !*' 

42 To conclude. — The moral, to be deduced from our 
whole lecture is, the necessity of avoiding all predispos- 
ing causes ionervoits disorders; and obviating the remote 
causes of consumption. Quit then this pernicious habit, 
I entreat you. — Take all your segars and tobacco, and 
in some calm evening carry theni4>n to the common, and 
there sacrifice them to health, cleanliness, and deco--^ 
rum. — But, sliould perversity withstand all the argu- 
ments adduced, we have yet one in reserve, that is irresis- 
tible. TIic' dangerous tendeney^of these practices no 
one can doubt ; tlirrefore abandon the custom, lest you 
pierce xoith anguish the hearts of your affectionate parents! 



Fast Script by the Compiler, 

In describing the evils of indolence, tobacco, and in- 
temperance, Dr. Waterhousc seems to have confined his 
remarks to their effects on health and life. Health and 
poverty is ])referable to riches and sickness, but health 
and riches is immensely preferable to poverty and sick- 
ness. I will therefore add a mathematical supplcmentto 
the Doctor's lecture, for the information of young peifions^ 
who had rather live healthy and wealthy than poor anf 
sickly. — Mathematics never guesses nor tells lies. It says 
that three cents a day, paid for segars or tobacco, amounts 
to g43S, in forty years ; and tliat six cents a day for 
spirituous drinks amounts to g 876, in the same time; and 
that six cents lost by indolence daily amounts to the same 
sum in the same time, making in the whole g 2190, whieh 
is no trifling prize at the age of fifty or sixty, sick or 
well. 

NOTE. — ^I was informed at the City of Washington, that on the mom- 
ing after this lecture, the students threw their segars out of the Col- 
lege windows.— Coi»/>»7er. 



SECtlON X. 

SeUcHons from *< The Catechism of ffeaUh,** from the Oet' 
man of Dr. Faust : — Drink, 2b(acco, Exercise and Best, 

ON DBINK. 

Q. For livhat purpose is it necessary that man should 
drink 7 

Jl. To quetieh bis thirst ; but not to gratiry his palate^ 
or to strengthen bis stomach, or with a view hence to 
Bonrish him ^ for all such notions are wrong, and against 
nature. 
' Q. What kind of beverage therefore is the most proper? 

Ji, Cold water. 

Q. What advantage do we derive from drinking cold 
water 7 

•tf. Cold water cools, thins, and clears the blood : it 
keeps the stomach, bowels, head, and nerves in order^ 
and makes man tranquil, serene, and cheerful. ' 

Q. What is it that gives to cold water an agreeable 
taste^ and renders it nourishing ? 

«fl. Bodily exercise in the open air not only induces 
thirst and a desire for water, but also renders it reviving. 

Observation, — By the movement of the body, water is 
eansed to mix thoroughly with the blood, whose viscid^ 
sharp, and acrid humours it expels from the body. 

S. Do people commonly drink a sufScient quantity of 
water? 

«fl. No. Many, from not taking sufficient exercise in 
the open air, and from drinking frequently large quanti- 
ties of warm drink, lose all real thirst ; and, from not 
drinking a sufficient quantity of cold water, their blood 
remains viscid, acrid, and impure. 

Observation. — Women, in particular, that are much 
eonfinedat home, drink a great deal of coffee and tea, but 
do not drink enough of cold water. 

Q. May we drink any water without distinction? > 

£» No. We ought not to drink stagnant, unclean, 
muddy, or putrified water. 

Observation, — If one be under the unavoidable necessity 
of drinking bad or foul water, a little vinegar may bo 
mixed with it, which is the best corrector of it. 

^. What kind of water is the best (or ^tvoLVAXi^^ 
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A. Pure, clear water, without taste, smell or colour ;•— 
water in which soap will readily (lissolve, and peas readi- 
ly soften, if boiled in it. 

Observation. — The old Romans made aqueducts of such 
a length, that five, ten, or more hours, would be con- 
sumed in walking from one extremity to the other of 
some of them ; and they did so in order to furnish popu- 
lous places with good wholesome water for drinking? 

Q. Is beer a wholesome beverage? 

J. Liglit, well-brewed beer is not injurious to the 
health of gi*ownup persons ; though certainly good water 
is much better, and more wholesome. 

Observation, — Children, by drinking beer, lose the de- 
sire of drinking water, and so steal into tlic habit of drink- 
ing too much coffee, tea, wine, and brandy. 

Q. Are warm drinks, such as coffee, tea, &e. whole- 
some ? 

Ji, Nov The only wholesome beverage is cold watery 
all warm drinks weaken the stomach and body ; they do 
not cleanse the bowels, nor purify the blood, and arci 
therefore, unwholesome and hurtful to health. 

Q. Why arc people, particularly women, so fond of 
tea and coflee ? 

•5. Because, for want of exercise, they have no natu- 
ral or real thirst; and because they have been used to 
them from their infanev. ' 

Observation, — If water were the only drink of manj 
both his health and fortune would be ini])roved. If what f 
is spent on liquors that are liurtrul to life were appropri-* 
ated to tlir purchase of nourishing food, and other neces- 
saries of life, tlie lot of huniaiikind would be better, and 
we should live longer, and be healthier, stronger, aud 
happi«*r. 

Q. What, then, cmght to be the only beverage for child- 
ren ? 

A. Pure, good cold water ous^ht to bo tlie only drink of. 
children and young folks; who ou.v;ht to be prohibited 
from drinking heei'. eoflVe, tea, or other warm liquors. 

Q. What advantage do cliildrrn and yousig persons de- 
rive from drinkine: cold water onlv ? 

ni. They grow, and are nourished, much better, and 
become healthier, stronger, and happier. 
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Of Wine. 

Q. Is wine wholesome, when drank often^ or as a com- 
mon beTerage 7 

A. No ; it is not. Wine is rery hnrtful to the healthy 
the intellects, and the happiness of man. 

Q. Wine, as a medical potion, comforts the sick, and 
strengthens the weak; but does it afford any real strength 
or nourishment to the healthy? 

A. No; it only over-heats, without procuring real 
strength ; 

Q. Does wine contribute to the digestion of our meals ? 
■ J. No ; it does not. Those that drink water eat with 
a better appetite, and digest better than those that drink 
wine. 

Q. What consequences ensue from drinking wine con- 
tinually ? 

Jt. The tongue loses its delicacy of taste, and rejects 
Water and mild simple food ; the stomach grows cold and 
loses its natural vigour, and man, under the false idea of 
giving warmth to his stomach, gains by degrees a passion 
for drinking, which leads him at last to habitual drunken- 
ness. 

Observation. — Wine adulterated with any preparation 
of lead, as sugar of lead, white lead, &c. is poison. 

Q. May children drink wine, punch, or other spiritu- 
ous intoxicating liquors ? 

•fl. No. Children and young persons ought not to 
drink wine, or any other spirituous liquors; for they are 
burtful to health, impede growth, obscure reason, and lay 
a foundation for future wretchedness. 

^. Does wine expel worms ? 

Ji. No ; it does not. 

Observation. — Vegetation has united and incorporated 
in the corn, by means of air and water, spirituous and 
earthy elements, which combined form a sweet and nour- 
ishing substance ; if this intimate junction is destroyed 
or resolved by fermentation, the spirituous part is separa- 
ted from the earthy, which is then deprived of its body, 
and is no longer a sweet nourishing substance ; it is fiery^ 
and destroys like fire. 

Q. Is brandy a good liquor? 

Ji. No. 



MrcM to Children. 

i Children^ brandy is a bad liquor. A few hundred years 
ago brandy was not known among us. About lOQO years 
ago, the destructive art of distilling spirits of wine from 
wine was found out ; and 800 years ago, brandy was first 
distilled from corn. In the beginning it was considered 
as physic. It did not, liowevcr, come into general use 
till the close of the last century, or rather till within the 
last years, that it has become an universal beverage, to 
the great detriment of mankind. 

3 Our forefathers in former times, who had no idea of 
brandy, were quite different people from what we are; 
tlicy were much more healthy and strong. Brandy^ ' 
whether drunk by itself, or at meals, cannot be converted 
into blood, flesh, or bone ; consequently, it cannot give 
healtl) or strength, nor does it promote digestion: it onl; 
makes one unhealthy, stupid, lazy, and weak. It is, there- 
fore, a downright falsehood, that brandy as a common bever- 
age, is useful, good, and necessary. Our forefathers lived 
well without it. And as experience teaches us, that even 
the most moderate, and most reasonable, give way to the 
baneful custom of drinking every day more and more 
brandy, it is much better, in order to avoid temptation, 
to drink none at all ; for, believe me, children, brandy 
deprives all who addict themselves to the immoderate and 
daily use of it — of health, reason, and virtue. It impels 
us to quit our house and home, to abandon our wives and 
children, and entails on its wretched votaries, misery and 
disease, which may descend to the third and fourth gene- « 
ration. 

3 It has been observed in all countries, in England, 
Scotland, Sweden, North America, and Germany, that in 
proportion to the quantity of brandy consumed, were 
the evils which health, strength, reason, virtue, indus- 
try, prosperity, domestic and matrimonial felicity, the 
education of children, humanity, and the life of man had 
to encounter. 

4 It was this that induced an Indian in North Americs, 
of the name of Lackawanna, to say, that the brandy 
which had been inti*oduccd amongst the Indians by the 
English, tended to corrupt mankind and destroy huroan- 

7^. **They have given us, said he, brandy! and who 
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has given it to them (Europeans^) who else but an evil 
spipit." 

^. Xell me, therefore^ dear children^ may children 
drink brandy? 

•d. N09 by no means; children must not only abstain 
from brandy, but also from rum^ gin^ whisky, and all 
other spirituous liquors. 

Mmonition. — It is true, that children must not drink 
brandy, not even a single drop, for brandy deprives chil- 
dren of their health and reason, of their virtue and hap- 
piness. When, therefore, dear children, your parents, 
who, perhaps, do not know that brandy corrupts both 
body and soul, shall offer you any spirituous liquors, do 
not. accept it, do not drink it. 

Q. Tell me now, what becomes of children that drink 
spirituous liquors ? 

Ji, ChiI'dren and young persons who drink brandy, or 
other spirituous liquors, become unhealthy, crippled, stu- 
pidy rude, lazy, vicious, and depraved, both as to mind 
.«nd body. 

Exortation. — Fathers and mothers, if you wish to ob- 
tain the blessing of the Almighty in an especial manner — 
if you aspire after heavenly rewards, take care not to 
suffer your children to drink of spirituous liquors, not 
even a single drop. 

• Of Tobacco. 

Q. Is the smoking of tobacco good ? 

•d. No ; it is not good, for much of the spittle, which is 
necessary for digestion is thereby lost, and it is hurtful 
to health, to the teeth, and to the organs of taste. 

Observatioju — The chewing of tobacco is equally perni- 
cious. 

Q. May children and young people smoke tobacco? 

Jl No; children and youth must not smoke at all. 

Q. Is the taking of snuff proper ? 

•i. No; it is a very bay custom, as the nose through 
which man breathes is stuffed up by it, the important 
sense of smell destroyed, and uncleanliness and loss of 
health induced by its use. 

Of Exercise and Rest 

Q. What advantage doth man derive from bodily eisA^« 
cise^ ^eiivity, and labour ? 
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•A. Bodily exercise^ particularly in tlie open air, cre- 
ates hunger and thirst, helps the digestion of our food, 
and makes it nourishing ; it purifies the blood, keeps the 
bowels healthy, and causes rest and sound sleep. 

Ecclesiasticus xxx, 18. ** To labour and to be content 
Mith that which a man hath is a sweet life.'' 

Q. Cati any body remain in a good state of health, 
without much bodily exercise ? 

J. No; God has given to man^ not without a wise 
design, a body, hands, and feet : he is to make use of 
them and labour, and througii labour to preserve life and 
health, to promote his own happiness, and that of his 
fellow-creatures. ^ 

({. But cannot exercise and labour hurt a man ? 
fi. By all means: If man exceeds the bounds of rea- 
son, and of his natural powers, he may hurt himself. 

^. Is it good to take much exercise, or work hard im- 
mediately before or after dinner ? 

•^. No ; a little rest before and after dinner is necessa- 
ry, and promotes appetite and disgestion, recruits the 
powxrs of the body, and fits it for future work. 
Q. What kind of exercise is proper for children 7 
j9. Gentle, varied, and continued exercise in the open 
air, during the greater part of the day. 

Observation. — A child ought to take a great deal of ex- 
ercise of the gentlest kind. It is not gooclto oblige chil- 
dren to lead a sedentary life, or to do too much or too 
heavy work, or to study hard ; after the shedding of the 
teeth, when they have twxnty four strong teeth, when^^ 
soul and body have acquired sufficient strength and vig- 
'our, the time of instruction and work should begin, bat 
not before, lest mind and body be injured. 

Q. How doth man become very active and industrious? 
j9. By being left during his childhood to exercise, un- 
restrained, with other children, and by being carefully 
encouraged to activity, assiduity, industry, and think- ; 
ing ; by being taught to do such work as is proportioned ' 
to the strength of his body, and accustomed to do every 
thing with due consideration and in time, and not to post- 
pone till to-morrow, what should be done to-day. 

Ecclesiastes ix. 10. « Whatsoever thy handfindethto 
do, do it with thy might ; for there is no work, nor devieCf 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom lu l\i« g;e2C«^^ wlivtber tliou 
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Q. \yhat advantages arise from accustoming children 
to moderate or easy work ? 

Ji. It renders them, when grown up, useful to them- 
selves and to their fcUow creatures ; it will prevent them 
from mixing in bad company, and will banish want and 
misery from their doors. 

Prov. X. 4. << He becometh poor that dealeth with a 
slack hand, but the hand of the diligent maketh rich/' 

Q. After man has laboured, and finished his work, what 
then doth he do ? 

•fl. He rests iiitif^elf, and looks with pleasure upon the 
r fruits of his industry. 

Q. But would he rest as well if he had not laboured, 
or had not been industrious? 

A, No. Peace, rest, and joy, are the exclusive enjoy- 
ments of him who has done his duty, who has worked 
and promoted his own happiness, and that of his fellow- 
ereatur^s. 



SECTION XL 

On the folly of Extravagance in Dress. 

1 Beauty, embellished by virtue and good sense, must 
command our love and esteem. A reflecting mind will 
give an additional lustre to the eye. A heart improved 
by generous alSections, will contribute to diffuse a more 
than ordinary sweetness on the countenance; but if the 
ruder passions have been suffered to predominate, they 
will not fail to make some impressions on the face ; and 
in some measure, disfigure what nature had made fair. 

2 It were to be wished, that your sex would study 
the art of retaining, as well as attracting; then, when 
beauty fails, the charms of the mind and temper would 
remain in their full force and vigour. For such is their 
influence, that they will even render ugliness agreeable. 
How much more, then, must they increase the natural 
elegancies of the person ? 

S And here let me caution you, my young audience, 
against that pernicious custom, which is too prevalent at 
present, of using paints and cosmetics. Natuv9l \\s^^>\Vs 
will eY§r be more esteemed than atl\&d^\ %^Wi^\.>X)^^^ 
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nvho adopt this practice* will assuredly Tail in their design 
of gaining admiration : because* whatever they can say 
in its favour* it is doubtless an act of dissimulation—it is 
hanging out false colours* in order to attract notice. 

4 They* who arc in the prime of life* can have no oc- 
casion for such auxiliaries* as no borrowed hue can equal 
the native colour of a youthful skin : and to them who 
are past their bloom* they can be of little use ; as no art 
can restore what time has taken away. Let us add to 
this, the injurious consequences of these applications to 
health ; and the necessity of continuing the deceit which 
has been once begun ; because the complexion in the ^ 
morning is different from that in the evening. 

5 I sliali now proceed to make a few observations on 
dress. This subject may appear trivial; but from the 
influence it has* in general* on female manners^ deserves 
a serious consideration. 

6 Your sex has an undoubted claim to every embellisli- 
ment that dress can furnish* provided it be restrained 
within the bounds of moderation. To improve the natural 
beauties of your person* by a graceful attire* is your 
peculiar privilege: but when this be no longer your ob- 
ject ; when you dress to gratify your vanity* or indulge 
a fickle disposition — to allure the beholder* or display an 
assemblage of superfluous ornaments* what was before 
innocent* becomes not only ridiculous but culpable. 

7 A modest dress has been considered as the shield 
of virtue. It is an indication of a mind that is chaste 
and delicate. It discovers good sense* and propriety of* 
sentiment. << Let the women*" says St. Paul* << adorn 
themselves in modest apparel." 

8 The female* who devotes many hours to the toilette* 
must have less time to spare for more important duties; 
whether they respect the Deity, her relative situation in 
life, or her own improvement. Can it then be consistent 
with reason* when we consider also the shortness of hu- 
man existence, that a great portion of the day should be 
spent on the decoration of the person. 

9 A plain manner is* in general* the greatest embd- 
lishment. Beauty and innocence* even in a rustic* bat 
decent garb* will be more pleasing than a form* though 
handsome, jQi rendered ridiculous by a borrowed plu- 
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mage. And where we observe simplicity of attire, we 
eomraonlj perceiye an invariable neatness. 

10 And here I would take the opportunity of recom- 
mending to you a habit of cleanliness, which is not only 
agreeable in itself, but is also in the power of every per- 
son, of whatever rank or station, to practise. Cleanliness 
will give a grace to the meanest garment ; but finery 
without it will disgust the beholder. To be neat and to 
be fine, are not one and the same thing. Every one must 
be the best judge of her own situation in life ; to which 
there are certain modes so peculiarly adapted, that such 

#as are desirous of dressing in character, can never be at 
a loss, as to fitness and propriety. 

11 Besides, it would not only expose you to ridicule, 
by dressing beyond your station, but it might also involve 
you in expences which you could not afford. By indulg- 
ing this propensity, you might be tempted to contract 
debts, which it would not be in your power to discharge. 
Such a conduct would also lead you to the commission of 
mean actions. In which case, dishonesty would appear 
more conspicuous in a showy garb ; and the finger of 
reproach would assuredly be pointed at her, who appears 
fine at another's cost. 

12 This fondness for ostentation has occasioned the 
ruin of many families. — Persons of small fortunes are too 
much inclined to imitate their superiors. The Romans 
were so well persuaded of the fatal effects of such a dis- 
position, as to emict several laws, whereby the women 
were restrained from a profusion of ornaments. 

IS A passion for dress produces a great variety of 
modes. It is to this humour we must attribute the charms 
of novelty. That fashion, which, at its appearance, ex- 
cited an admiration, soon looses its respect from common 
use ; though its value, if it have any, is still the same. 
This fondness for change betrays a fickle miud. 

14 Eashion can reconcile the greatest contradictions. 
A sudden departure from one extreme to another, has at 
first an awkward appearance. But we readily conform 
to the reigning mode ; and ridicule the singular taste of 
those who have not adopted it. This proves how flexiblo 
our opinions are to custom ! And that the beautiful or the 
ugly is not in the things themselves, but iu out ^^x^ ^^* 
prlcious judgm en to. 
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15 Our bodies, as well as our dress, arc subject to the 
tyrannic laws of fasliion. How many of its votaries sacri- 
fice ease and convenience for the sake of conformity ! 
How many iiave tortured tlieirlinibs, in order to improve 
their sliape. ! Whereas, by restraining nature, they have 
brouji^lit on distortion and deformity. Tiiis adherence to 
fashion is ol'tentimes injurious to health. 

10 Vonr dress should be accommodated to the state of 
the atmosphere, and to tlie climate in which you live. 
But if, in order to be fashionable, you sliould too much ex- 
pose the body to the severity of tiie weatlier, or cover it 
with {garments that are too lis^ht, you must expect, as a ^ 
natural consequence, those diseases, which arise from 
colds, and whicli have been frequently fatal to your sex. 

17 Sim]dieity of dress, has been a favourite topic of 
commendation amonf^st the poets. In the fine episode of 
Thompson, in Iiis poem on Autumn, his Lavinia is beauti- 
ful ; but simply drest. 

a native ^race 

Sat fair proportioned on her polished limbs, 
VeiPd ill a simple robe, their best attire, 
Keyond the pomp of dress ; for loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
lUit IS, when unadorned, adorn'd the most. 

IS I shall conclude with a few brief remarks on the 
Importance of dress. Young persons are generally elated 
with a new garb, and assume some consequence on the 
occasion. But it is not dress, however splendid, which can 
make you more worthy of respect: an extreme fondness* 
for it may lay tlie foundation for pride ; and you will be 
subject to a mortification, if you should sec another in 
better garments than your own. 

11) But does dress alter the character of the woarer? 
Do you imagine, that, by divesting yourself of one set of 
clothes, and putting on another more elegant, you are en- 
titled fo more veneration? Do you think, that if your ap- 
parel should be finer than your neighbours, you are there- 
fore more excellent than they? Do you believe that yon 
have a right to treat others with neglect, whose external 
appearance is inferior to your own? 

20 Such an opinion as this must proceed from a false 

idea, that it is in the power ot dt^%^ to confer merit. But 

tils 13 80 far from being the <^«Ae) \\\«A. ^qio^^'iSl. Vraa^^^l 
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meet with deserving persons whose circumstanees will 
not permit them to wear a fasliionable habit. Mr. Pope 
has expressed a similar sentiment in the following cou- 
plet : 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow^ 
The rest is all but leather and prunella. 

21 It is much to be apprehended, that those of your sex, 
who arc so fond of dress on themselves, will also prefer 
it on others, before every useful aecomplishment ; and 
thattheiflk-respect for their acquaintance will rise or fall, 
in proportion to the plainness or finery of their clothes. 

22 Be then assured, my young audience, that you can 
Merive no merit from the decorations of dress ; that the 
embellishment of the person should not engross so much 
of your attention as to induce you to neglect that of the 
mind — and that a uniform neatness is more respected than 
finery and ostentation. — [Burton*s Lectures. 



Post Script by the Compiler, 

23 I wish it were possible to construct a panorama of 
fashion, at which all our youth might gaze at once. It 
Would include New York and London, and Paris, as the 
head quarters. The Tailors, Milliners, Hatters, Boot- 
makers and Barbers of Paris might be seen, once or twice 
every season, in front of the long train of the deluded 
votaries of fashion, contriving a new angle to the collar, 
or an addition to the padding of a coat; a new twist in a 
bonnet, and a new tuck to a gown ; a new hat-brim or 
crown ; a new boot-top worn by some famous general ; 
and a new cut to the hair, &c. &c. &c. &c. 

S4 The gentry fops, and fools of London, may be seen 
changing their coats, bonnets and gowns, hats, boots and 
hair, just in the rear of those of Paris. Those of New- 
Tork and Philadelphia, may be seen trudging along two 
or three months in the rear, according as the wind blows; 
while, by the time the country boys and girls fall into the 
ranks, the managers of the farce at Paris, have com- 
menced a new claim upon the property and folly of their 
dapea. 

25 <* Never listen to the cravings of vanity. We wish 
to be like others. But this desire extends a great way^ 
and is seldom satisfied. Among other cttiVvw^^ ^1 n^tv\Vs% 
Waten not to that which dress demand* l£iiL^^«i^ vw«^- 
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parel is a costlj folly. The more simple clothes arey the 
better. Neither unshapely nor Tantastical. For use and 
decency, and not for pride. Nature requires not studied 
ornaments. A plain manner is in general the greatest 
ornament. A. modest dress has been considered the 
shield to virtue." — J)IotL 

26 <« 'riu'se vices, pride and superfluous dress, are be- 
come so common, now-a-daysy that their beholders are 
become tired of making remarks on them. But as tliej 
arc most in practice amongst (he young» tlllddy and 
thoughtless part of mankind, il may be of use to endeav- 
our to discourage these evils by precept as well as by 
example. Notwithstanding the destruction which pride 
and superfluous dress occasion, yet it is manifestly be- 
coming a growing evil. Tiie more populous, and the 
richer a town or country becomes, the more vice aud 

mmorality prevail. 

27 " These young gentry, dissatisfied with the form and 
activity lliat God lias given them, now overlay their 
bodies with wood and iron, and tliesc tlicy secure with 
cords, as a surgeon would do a broken leg or arm, so 
tight that they are scarcely able to bend themselves. 
This miserable practice, together with their thin clothing, 
occasion great obstructions, which tend so much to un- 
dermine the constitution, and end in an untimely death. 

28 << Nothing is more common than to think ourselves 
better because we are dressed in better clothes — and it is 
scarcely possible for a man to wear costly ajiparel withouti 
in some measure, valuing himself upon it. — The wea^, 
ing gay or costly apparel naturally tends to breed and to 
increase vanity. Every one that is fond of dress has a 
witness of this in his own bosom. You know in your 
hearts it is with a view to be admired that you thus adorn 
yourselves, and that you would not be at the pains were 
none to see you but God. Aim at pleasing God alonei 
and all these ornaments will drop ofi'." 
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CHAPTER I. 

TARIOUS ENTERTAINING ARTICLES. 

SECTION I. 

Duties of Children towards their Parents. 

The bare consideration of parental affection should create a more 
gniteful tenderness in children towards tlieir parents, than we generally 
lee ; and the silent whispers of nature be attended to, though the laws 
of God and man did not call aloud. — Spectator* 

1 Solomon has very wisely observed, that Children 
must be trained in the way they are to go, because when 
ihey are old they will not depart from it. Whence I infer, 
that the foundation of a good and virtuous conduct — of a 
prudent and discreet behaviour, in every future station 
of life, must be laid in childhood. 

2 Your influence in society, either as daughters, as 
wives, or as mothers, is so extensive, that it must be ex- 
tremely political, to direct it aright. The happiness of 
parents depends, in a great measure, on the conduct of 
their offspring. It is from them, that they particularly 
expect to derive comfort in (he decline of life ; at a period 
when they are too enfeebled to receive pleasure from any 
other source. To mark tlie growing virtues of their 
«hildren-^to perceive their ripening sense — to observe 
the mingled charms of innocence and beauty, are dclighht 
"Which only the parental mind can experience • 
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5 And what daughter, who has a true sense of filial 
duty, but would conmunicate this satisfaction ? Your 
early affectionsy therefore, should be so regulated, as to 
be fixed on proper objects. Your parents are entitled to 
your first respects : and where you have been depriyed 
of them when young, they should be conferred on those, 
who act a parent's part ; and who interest themselTCS 
in your welfare and happiness. 

4 The duty of children to parents may be considered ; 
as the primary social obligation by which you are bound. . 
It will, therefore, not be improper to enlarge a little J 
upon this subject. 

5 That love descends from the parent to the child, 19^ 
an observation verified by daily experience. It ougbt 
also to ascend from the child to tlic parent, not only from 
a principle of gratitude, but from sympathy. By thii 
reciprocal affection, tlie great bond of domestic happiness 
is preserved. 

6 It has been remarked, however, that parents are 
bound in duty to maintain their ciiildrcn. It is, likewisCi 
the duty of children to reverence their parents. 

7 You, who have been nourished at your mother's 
breast, and been brought up under the protecting hand 
of a fatlicr, ought to think of the many anxieties which 
they have felt, in raising you from a state of infancy, 
and preserving you from the dangers incident to this 
early stage of life ; which is next succeeded by the caresi 
as well as the expense of education. The proper return 
you can make for this last instance of parental love is^^ 
by using your endeavours to employ those means of in- 
struction, with which they have provided you, in order 
to render you qualified for domestic and social life. 

8 Were you convinced how much pleasure they would 
receive, on seeing your improvement, you would not 
deny them this gratification. 

9 You cannot prove the sincerity of your afi^ection for 
your parents more forcibly, than by assisting them in 
their distress, whether it arise feom jioverty, from sick- 
ness of body, or from weakness of mind. According to 
your power and ability, you should succour them. By so 
doing you will repay the favours which you have rccclv- ] 
ed at their hands. It will be but an act of justice to comfort ' 

tAem in the imbecility of oV&age^'wXxoXwi^^vLVQorted yon | 
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in the weakness of infancy— to sustain thenif if they 
should be in need, who have sustained you. 

10 How lost to humanity, as well as a sense of duty* 
must those children be, who» whilst they are rioting in 
superfluities, suffer, perhaps, an aged parent to pine in 
want! How atrocious must be their pride, who are 
ashamed of tiie poverty of those who gave them birth ? 
Having arrived. to wealth or honour, they think them- 
selves demeaned, should the world be acquainted with 
the obscurity of their origin. 

11 But granting that your parents should not be poor^ 
yet tenderness and affection are particularly due to them^ 
911 their declining age. It is then, that your assiduities 
will be the most pleasing. 

12 Though the duty of loving and honouring parents, 
is equally binding both on sons and daughters, vet a 
neglect of it, by the last, is considered as the most^'ulpa- 
ble ; because it is often their lot to remain longer than 
the first, under tliC domestic roof; and, because, from the 
tenderness of thi^r nature* a greater degree of kindness 
is expected. I'hey are, likewise, in a more particular 
manner, the companions of the mother; with whom, tlicre- 
fore, they should preserve a sort of familiar and friendly 
intercourse, 

13 Nature, reason, the laws and customs of nations, 
all conspire to establish the duty of filial obedience. God 
himself has eomiuanded it. This injunction forms part 
of the dccalo.i^uc or ten commandments ; which were 
written on two tables; the one containing duties, that 
have a more particular relation to tlic Deity; th'.^ other, 
such as have respect to the dealings of men with each 
other; where the precept of honouring parents is the 
first in rank ; to which also a promise is annexed, import- 
ing, that length of days will be the reward of those who 
keep this commandment. 

1-i The mannor in which you honour your parents is 
brielly this. Their age and maturer judgment intitlo 
them to your deference and submission. — Their counsels 
are to be re.ujarded ; and a proper degree of respect is 
due to their opinions. 

15 Or siiould it so happen^ that your knowledge is, in 
some points, more extensive than theirs, through the ad- 
vantage of a better education^ this ia ao t«c tt^m ^vsvcv^ 

T 
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you a right to be assuming, or rudely to contradiet thenHf 
that It Is an additional motive for a courteous behaviour ; 
because it is to them you are indebted for your intellect- 
ual improvements. It will be in your power to oblige 
them by assiduity and attention, which, though In small 
concerns, will not lose their effect. You should disoover 
an alacrity to please them, and a willingness to contribate 
to their ease. If they have any infirmities, (as who is 
there without) you would be highly criminal to expose 
them. — [Ibid. 



SECTION II. 

Cautiom concernivg the Instruction qfChildrefu 

— — — — or bid him mark the sun 

^fulgent shining ; or the clouds diverse 

At eve, the silver moon, crescent, or full ; 

And every star whose radiance decks the sky. 

Dr. Dawman't Infgncj* 

1 I proposed in my last lecture, to consider some of those 
amiable qualities in children, which not only attract the 
notice and esteem of gniwn persons, but which, if care- 
fully improved, would preserve the affection that is thas 
early acquired, and redound to their own benefit, in every 
future period of their lives. Those I have already men- 
tioned are, innocency of manners, and humility of beha- 
viour. I now proceed to another, which is docility. 

2 As soon as the faculties of the infant mind begin to^ 
open and expand themselves, children are curious and 
inquisitive. Tiie objects around them affect their senseSf 
and induce them to ask a variety of questions. This dis- 
position naturally uttaches us to them ; and there is a 
mutual pleasure arising from it. Those, to whom they 
apply for a solution of their doubts, are delighted in obser- 
ving so laudable a curiosity ; and these in their turn^ are 
no less gratified with the information they receive. 

S How much then, does it concern those, who have the 
management and education of children, not to impose on 
their unsuspecting credulity ! For it is at this period that 
they are ready to believe every thing they hear. It is 
Jit this critical age that the ridiculous stories of ghosts. 
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ipparitionsy and other supernataral prodigies are too 
generally told them; by which means, they are often 
timid and bigotted during the remainder of their lives. 
Whereas it Is no less easy to instil the first and leading 
principles of truth into their minds, than to corrupt them 
by the notions of superstition. 

4 Thus, for instance, instead of representing Grod as a 
being, who sends spectres into the world to terrify and 
affright us, let them be told he is good and beneficent, and 
has provided us with all the blessings and comforts, which 
we enjoy. But as abstract truths make but little impres- 
sion upon the infant mind, we should convince the reason 
'of children, through the medium of the senses. 

5 The goodness of the Deity is displayed in e^ry 
work of creation. It is only, then, drawing their atten- 
tion to those objects, which they daily see, in order to 
prove the benevolence of the Creator and preserver of 
the universe. They perceive the brightness, and feel 
tile influence of the sTm. 

6 Explain to thenif the wonderful effects of this great 
luminary : IIow it gives us light and warmth ; causing 
tile earth to bring forth all tliat is necessary to sustain 
the life of man and beast. Tell them, that in the even- 
log the sun descends in order to enlighten other parts of 
the globe on which we live, whereby we enjoy, during his 
absence, that comfortable shade so requisite to sleep and 
retirement ; but that, lest we should be left in total dark- 
ness, the moon arises to shed a paler liglit. 

7 We might then lead them to a few philosophical 
truths, such as — That the alternate vicissitM^e of day and 
night, is not occasioned by the apparent moiibn of the sun 
from one part of the Heavens to the otiier \ but by the 
earth, which is a globular form, turning itself round in 
the space of twenty-four hours : That the moon does not 
shine with its own, but with a borrowed lustre; it being 
like the earth a dark body ; but that its enlightened part 
is caused from the rays of the sun falling upon it ; which 
are afterwards reflected to us. 

8 In like manner, we might proceed to the other parts 
of visible nature, such as — Tliat the rain descends in 
order to nourish all vegetable productions, and supply 
them with those juices, which are requisite to their gtovcUv 
and vijfour/ and that it comes from l\iQ <^Viu^%\ h9\l\Ox 
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are formed of vapours raised by the sun» and suspended 
in the air, for which becoming too heavy, they fall upon 
the earth in drops of water. 

9 That snow is frozen vapour, and that its whiteness is 
occasioned by those small particles of ice which compose 
it, being hard, solid and transparent, and so arranged as 
to reflect to us the light tnnn all parts : That hail is caused 
by drops of water freezing as they ])ass IVoni the clouds 
to the earth : That the air is an invisible ihiiti, encompas- 
sing the terrestrial globe; and that the wind is this air 
pul into motion : That thunder is occasioned by certain 
sulphurous particles in the ch)uds, taking lire and burst- 
iiijLC with a tremendous noise, prece^ied by lightning: 
(wlilth is electricity.) And that the heaulirul arch in the 
licavensy called the rainbow, which exhibits all the pri- 
mary colours of nature, proceeds from tiic nxya of llic sun 
falling on drops of rain or mist. 

in .\ll these objects arc familiar to tliC observation of 
children : And by thus acquainting them with the causes 
anil ettVcts (if what they daily see, their curiosity would 
bij awakened; and they would be desirous of furtlicr in- 
formation and instruction. Instead of terrifying their 
ini3sin<^^h>ns wiHi superstitious tales, would it not be bet- 
ter lo convince them that the notions of \^itchcraft, and 
1h(: iippi^aianee of gliosis arc found<*d on ignorance and 
errm*: tlial Ibi'tune-tellrrs arc cheats, and ihat no faith is 
to b« j)laced in dreams ? 

i). in the sunn* manner wc might insfil religious prln- 
ci]s)i s info their minds, such as, that (lod made all thinii;s;^ 
IhiiV. ho is thcgfoiintain of life; that he j^reserves every 
ercj-.turo : lliauie sees all our actions ; tlint lie knows our 
pri'. aie th(>ui;lits ; and that it is our duly to pay our devo- 
t}.))!" to this -great and benevolent hein.^'. liv obeying his 
i.iv -, and observing those ordinances which are instituted 
for the ]iraise and honour of his name. 

ij. Moral precepts might, likewise, at proper oppor- 
tuMli.'s, he inculcated : such as — that eliildrcn should 
i<ive and respect their parents ; that they should not spend 
t)i( 1;' time in idleness, because they were not sent into the 
Wi.ild to play, but to be useful; and therefore should 
qualify themselves for the several stations they may have 
to fi}} : that they should be guilty of no mean action ; that 
tAoj' should disdain to uttcv an u\\Uw\.\\ •, W\^\.\.Vv^^ ^Ivould 
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take from another \vbat does not belong to them ; 
hey should never speak evil of others ; and that they 
1 behave with civility and good manners to every 

By this method, the docility of temper^ mtural to 
ren, might be improved to good purposes. If then» 
oung friends^ you be so happy as to have parents or 
ictors, who are inclined thus to lead yon into the 
of virtue and knowledge, do not frustrate their de- 
by your own perversencss, obstinacy or self-conceit. 
An obstinate disposition is a great enemy to im- 
iment : and, in its appearance, is extremely disgust- 
more particularly in your sex, in whom meekness 
ubmission arc characteristical graces. The endea- 
t of your teachers to instruct you will be of no effecty 
I are determined to contradict them, to disobey their 
lands, or be inattentive to their advice.— [Aid* 



SECTION III. 

ood-nature, the necessity of governing the Temper,-^ 
imanity, — Fhilanthropyy — Charity and Benevolence. 

To govern the temper betimes is a very necessary 
of conduct. I shall, therefore, proceed to describe 
I qualities, of which it may be said to consist. 
The first I shall mention is good nature. It is that 
er of mind which endeavours to promote cheerfulness 
contentment around us ; to give relief to the indigent 
needy ; to administer consolation and advice, to those 
are afflicted with sorrow or misfortune ; and, in short, 
ntribute to the comforts of life. Such a conduct as 
no less advances our own happiness, than that of 
rs. There is an undefinable pleasure in doing good ; 
3 is a secret satisfaction in rendering ourselves agree- 
by the suavity of our manners. 
These, indeed, are duties we owe to society. For 
it be expected, that others will be kind to us, if we 
r no kindness to them ; or that they will use any means 
nr accommodation, when we ourselves afford nothing 
16 common stock ? 

By good-nature we may alleviate the ot&\Ti%t^ ^\^^%« 
ai7j perplexiticB of life. But by ii couVt^t^ U\m^^\% 
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« 

\vc sliall rather increase tliem. Sufficient to the d 
the evil thereof. We should not, then, add to 
cviU by aillictinp; otliers as well as ourselvcsy in ofd 
gratify a^plenctic or implacable disposition. This 
of behaviour incapacitates us from supporting with 
tudoy those several accidents and disappointments to \ 
human life is subject. 

5 For persons who arc always unquiet and dissati; 
rrcate to themselves imaginary evils. Their spirits 
tho troubled sea are never at rest. They repine at 
int^ others happier than themselves. And perhap 
mi!:i(>rtunesot' their neighbours would be to them a S( 
of fiotret pleasure. 

G A universal pliilanthropy, or aspirit of niildnes: 
b( fievolonce towards all mankind^ is an essential pn 
ty of good nature; which does notcoiifine itself top: 
uhir sects or societies, but endeavours, as far as its! 
once extends, to promote general happiness. 

7 There tan be no greater proof of an illiberal r 
than to despise others, because they are of a diir< 
r:i;.)j)lexion from ourselves ; because they speak a d 
esi- language; or because they do not join witii us ii 
r.'.iiie mode of worshfp. This behaviour must ajipear 
liiiioiisoniible, when we consider, that they, as well a 
Cii'v p.ii t of the hiinirtn species ; that they are alike su 
t the ihfirmities '.)f huiiKin nature ; and that tiie tiioi 
( . 111. ti are free. 

.'. i hose, who are iir.!:{\ppily born to scrvifjule an 
I .v.;! of the beiiefils of odncation, are entitled tt 
j.. y .iiid compasrj'iii. A foMow-ereature in distief 
\ ..ii»e\er nation — r.f v, iiati^ver relifrion, has a ehii 
0..4' Ij:!!n:initv. ^Va 0;»nline onrei>iI{ies to those 
w I.o -jieak as we • ;• ak. or think as we tliink — to be i 
:\iMLi;i'(I to any j .:-.iier.!ar .system, as to despise all < 
s :(•«, i'. a markiiih.r of mrntal weakness, or an unci 
a'uie Ji.nposition. It certainly betrays a want of that s 
hil'iiv, which is the distinguishing characteristic of; 
nature. The benevolent Samaritan could assist a J( 
distress, though one of his own countrymen had p. 
Iiim by '.vith neglect. 

Charity is one of the peculiar properties of . 
naitii'c. I'overty and ^^atit should at all times e 
eominiscvixtum ; but our indig^ivvl y^\?A!wxv^% \l -^^ 
afjj^j s/ioii/rf particularly cspemxi^i^ owe >ii^^^^^^^^^ 
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have not equal abilities to assist the needy ; but there are 
yery few, who have it not in their power to administer 
some kind of relief. 

10 And when 1 see a young lady, who can debar her- 
self any little gratification for tlic sake of relieving an 
object in distress, I am convinced that she is possessed 
of all that sympathy, which does honour to her sex ; in 
whom we «xpect a greater portion of the milk of human 
kindness. 

11 But good nature does not confine itself to our own 
species. It extends to the brute creation, who are equal- 

.ly subject to pain with ourselves. To torment, therefore, 
any animal, because it is in our power, is such an act of 
cruelty, as I should be concerned to sec young persons 
commit. 

12 You should not only discourage the least inclination, 
in yourselves, of inflicting any barbarity on brutes, but 
you siiould also express your detestation of it in others. 
AYhen it be necessary to destroy them, eitlirr for suste- 
nance or because they are noxious, it sliould be done 
with all possible tcndome&s; and in a manner, by which 
the least pain can be given : but to prolong the pangs of 
death, in order to gratify a pampered appetite, or a de- 
praved humour, denotes a savage unfeeling disposition. 
The love, which parents have for tlieir offspring, is ex- 
tended through all animal life. To rob, tiierefore, the i^oor 
bird of its young, is a species of wanton barbarity. 

13 The inferior creatures are subject to our superior 
power or sagacity. l>ut the divine Creator, whose mercy 
is over all his works, did not give us dominion over the 
beasts of the field, that wo should^excrcise it with fero- 
city. Their usefulness to us demands in return, our 
care and protection. Yet how often do wc see tliem treat- 
ed in so barbarous a manner, as if they were void of all 
sensation ! 

14 The public games of the Romans, which I have 
already mentioned, redounded but little to their credit 
as a civilized nation. At them wild beasts were frequent- 
ly exhibited, fighting with one another, or with men, 
trained to exercises of this kind. — But though, in our 
own country, we arc strangers to this sort of diversions, 
yet some remains of a similar inclination) arc ^Ivll 1^\^^ 
Been amongst us. 
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15 The cruel sports, wiiich were formerly so commonf 
are now in a great nicasurey suppressed, by the humane 
interposition of the magistrate. Yet animals are fre- 
quently tortured in our streets for the amusement of the 
populace. 

16 To conclude in the words f»f tlic author of the Po- 
lite Lady. ** Cherish and cultivate hctievolencey or an 
universal love and good will to all your fellow creatures 
without exception. For however dlslinguislied by coun- 
try, climate, language or complexion; by difTerence of 
religion or polities; by wcallli or poverty, or by any 
other circumstances, we are all tiie children of the same 
parent ; we are all members of the same family, and, 
therefore, should treat one another with the tender affec- 
tion of brothers and sisters.'' 

17 The black African, the tawncy American, and the 
white European, arc equally entitled to our good wishes 
and friendly assistance. It is of no consequence where 
they were born, what language they speak, or what re- 
ligion they profess ; whether they are high or low, rich 
or poor: it is enough that they are human creatures; 
that alone gives them a claim to our benevolence and 
good will. — llbid. 



SECTION IV. 

Examples of Filial affection. 

IT 

1 T. Manlius, the Roman dictator, having exercised ' 
great violence and cruelty over the citizens, was cited at 
the expiration of his office to answer for his conduct. 
Among other things that were laid to his charge, he was 
accused of treating with barbarity one of his own sons. 

2 Manlius, it seems, had no other cause of complaint 
against his son than his having an impediment in Mb 
speech. For this reason he was banished far from the 
city, from his home, and the company of those of his own 
age and fortune, -and condemned to servile works, and a 
prison like a slave. All were highly exasperated against 
80 severe a dictator, and so inhuman a father, except the 
son himself, who moved with filial piety, and under the 

greatest concern that he aUould Cumah matter of aeciun^ 
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tioti against his Tather^ resolved upon a most extraordina« 
ry method to relieve him. 

3 One morning, without apprising any body, he came 
to the city- armed with a dagger, and went directly to 
the iiouse of the tribune Pomponius, who had accused his 
father. Pomponius was yet in bed. He sent up his 
name, and was immediately admitted by the tribune, 
who did not doubt but he was come to discover to him 
some new instances of his father's severity. After they 
had saluted each other, young Manlius desired a private 
conference ; and as soon as he saw himself ahine with 
>lic tribune, Itc drew out his dagger, presented it to his 
Sreast, and declared he would stab him that moment, if 
be did not swear in the form he should dictate, << Never 
to hold the assembly of the people for accusing his fa- 
ther.** 

4 Pomponius, wlio saw tho dagger glittering at his 
breast, himself alone without arms, and attacked by a 
I'oliust young man, full of a bold coniidencc in his own 
strength, took the oath demanded of him, and afterwards 
confessed, with a kind of complacency in tho thing, and 
a sincerity which sullicieniiy argued he was not sorry for 
^i)at he had done, that it was that violence which obliged 
him to desist from his enterprize. Liv. 1. 7. c. 4, 5. 

5 Among the incrcdihle number of persons who were 
proscribed under the second triumvirate ol' Home, were 
the celebrated orator Cicero, and his brother Quintus. 
XVhen the news of the proscription was broui^ht to them, 
'hey endeavoured to make their escape to Brutus in Ma- 
eeilon. They travelled together some time, mutually 
Condoling their bad fortune : but as their departure had 
been very preeii)itate, and they were not furnished with 
money and other necessaries for their voyage, it was 
agreed that Cicero should make what haste he could to 
'lie sea side to secure their passage, and Quintus return 
lome to make more ample provisi(m. 

C But, as in most houses, there were as many inform- 
ers as domestics, his return was immediately known, and 
he house of course filled with soldiers and assassins. 
Quintus concealed himself so effectually, that the soldiers 
lould not find him ; enraged at their disappointment, they 
)ut his son to the torture, in order to make him discover 
he place of his father's concealment j \iu\. ?vY\^\ ^^^^VSa^ 
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vra» proof in the young Uoman against the most exquisite 
torments* An involuntary sigh, and sometimes a deep 
groan, was ali that could be extorted from the generous / 
youth. His a.&:onies were increased ; but with amazing -i 
fortitude he still persisted in his resolution of not betray- ;t 
ing his fatiicr. 1 

7 Quintus was not far off, and tite reader may imaginCi ;i 
better than can be expressed, how the heart of a father r 
must have been affected with the sighs and groans of a j; 
son expiring in tortures to save his life. lie could bear i: 
it no longer : but quitting the place of his concealment, ; 
he presented himself to the assassins, begging them with 
a flood of tears to put him to di-ath, and dismiss the in-' 
noeent child, whose generous beliaviour the triumvin 
themselves, if informed of the fact, would judge wortby 
of the highest approbation and reward. 

8 But the inhuman monsters, without being the least 
affected with the tears either c»f tlie fatiicr or the son, an- ; 
swered, that they both must die; the father because he ! 
was proscribed, and the son because he had concealed V 
his father. 'I'hen a new contest of tenderness arose who | 
should die first; but this the assassins soon decidcdf by j 
beheading them both at the same time. | 

ArriAN. Dio. l^hvr. Val. Max. &c. . 

9 The conduct of young Appius during the proscrip- : 
tion above mentioned, renewed the example of the piety i 
of JEneas, and with the like success. 

10 His father Appius, aged and infirm, seeing himself 4 
proscribed, did not think that what remained of a Ian-* " 
guishing life was worth the pains of preserving, and was 
willing to wait for the murderers quietly at his own house. 
He could not, however, resist the pressing instances and 
zeal of his son, who took him cm his shoulders, and load- ^ 
cd with this precious burden, went through the city un- j 
known to some, and commanding the respect of others by 
the beauty of so commendable and generous an action. 

11 As soon as they got out of Rome, the son, sometimes 
assisting his father to walk, and sometimes carrying hiniy 
when the fatigue was too great, conducted him to the sea^ 
and conveyed him safe into Sicily. The people preserv- 
ed the remembrance of this affectionate conduct^ and on 

A/a return to Aome^ after lUe triumvirs had put a stop to 
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iroscription, all the tribes nnanimously concurred in 
ng him to tlie ffidileship. 

. But the goods of his father having been coniiscat- 
le had not money to defray the expenses of the shows 
aging to that office ; on which account, the artificers 
ged nothing for their labour, and tho people taxing 
iselves willingly, each according to his ability, not 
enabled him to defray the expense of the usual 
ts, but to purchase an estate twice the value of that 
ih he had lost. Apfian. 

; While Octavlous was at Sanios, after the famous 
le of Actium, he held a council to examine the prison- 
which had been engaged in Antonys party. Among 
rest there was brought before him an old man named 
;ellus, oppressed with years and infirmities, disfigur- 
rith a long beard, and a neglected head of hair, but 
scially by his clothes, which by his ill fortune were 
)me very ragged. The son of this Metellus was one 
he judges, and he had great difficulty to recollect his 
icr In the deplorable condition in which he saw him. 
i At last, however, haviihg recollected his features, 
ead of being ashamed to own him, he ran to embrace 
, crying bitterly.' Afterwards, turning towards the 
unal, " Caesar," says he, " my father has been your 
my, and I your officer ;* he deserves to be punished, 
I to be rewarded. The favour I desire of you is 
er to save him on my account, or to order me to be 
to death with him.'' All the judges were touched 
h compassion at this affecting scene ; Octavius himself 
inted, and granted to old Metellus his life and liberty. 

[Ibid. 

5 Olympias, Alexander's own mother, was of such an 
lappy disposition, that he would never let her have 
' concern in the affairs of the government. She used 
luently to make very severe complaints on that ac- 
nt ; but he always submitted to her iil-humour with 
!at mildness and patience. 

.6 Antipater, one of his friends, having one day writ- 
a long letter against her, the king, after reading it, 
(lied, Antipater does not know that one single tear shed 
a mother will obliterate ten thousand such letters ea 
I. A behaviour like this, and such an aTi«^w,%Vwi 






ftt one and the same time, that Alexander was both an 
aifectionatc son and an able politician. — ((. Curt. 

17 Valerius Maximus likewise relates a very sin.^ular 
fact upon this suhject. A woman of illustrious birth had 
been condemned to be strangled. Tiie Roman pnetor 
delivered her up to the triumvir^ who caused her to be 
carried to prison, in order to her beinii; put to death. The 
f^aoler, who was ordered to execute her, was struck witli 
compassion, and could not res(dvc to kill her. lie chose 
therefore to let her die of hunger. ISesides whieli, he 
suflered her daugliter to see her in ])rison ; taking earej 
however, tliat she hrtuight her nothing to eat. 

18 As this e(»ntinued many days, he was surprised that . 
the ])risoner lived so long without eating: and suspected j 
the daughter ; upon wateliing her, he (iiseovered that * 
siic nourished her mother with her own milk. 

It) Ama/.ed at so itious, and at the saine timt^ so inse* 
nious a?i invention, he told the fact to the triu<nvir, ana 
thi» triuiiivir to the pri-.^tor, who believed the thin;;; merit- 
ed relali?ig in tlie a-^seinhly of tlie pnojde. The eriininal 
was pardiMi'.'d : a decri^e wji*? ])assed that tlie inotlieraiul 
•!:in,^!i»er should he su^si-^ted for the rest 'M th'Av lives, at * 
tlie. expense .jf till*. |>.il>lic, and that a teii5;}!e Kiicredt' 
|)ict} should ho erected near the pi isouS BvuutiO' ojinstorf' 

SKCTION V. 

fl lumph's of Filial (ifJWtiim hehrccn iivo oroHwrs r:!io /t"- " 

!n:iii ship-Wjrcli'CiL 

1 inllie h"f:inn!n.'r -if the sixteenth eo-.-u^v. tii(^ P*»J"- 
:«;giu*:u» *w1!t;^<'!.s r-iiilvi iVi;:ii Lisl.ijn i*; :;^;:^, r very grvat. 
Ji^•!u jxnd !i'»?:ris!iiisg loiony of tl.at ?.:,;;. ):i :"•; tin*. Easl- 
i!:Jir:s. Thcrt* v, eir ii) loss than lv,?'iv«; !;;r;i('.re.! fMJiJS' » 
iv.iu'ir/.rs, pa-;sei..^'fis, ]iriests, and frLi:-:;, oii hoard «nc ; 
»'!* tl.e.-A' vessels. '!'^e lj:\::;ii;ni:ig of their vir. ..i;.;. v.as pn»J5- 
pcrous; they had dojiMojl t!ie souiiKM'n e\l»iniity U'the 
grejii eontiufiit of Africa, called the Capi?. of (iood Hope* 
ai.d wore steering their course north-cast, io the great 
continent <d* India, when some gentlemen on hoard, who 
bad studied geography and navigation, (arts which reflect . 
Lmour on the possessors,") touxvi vu Uv<i latitude in \f hich 
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rere then sailingr a large ridge of roeks laid down 

sea-charts. 

hey no sooner made this discovery^ than they ae- 

ed the captain of the ship with the affair, desiring 

communicate the same to the pilot; which reqnest 
nediately granted, recommended him to lie by in 
;lit, and slacken sail by day, until they should be 
lie danger. 

is a custom always among the Portuguese abso- 
to commit the sailing part, or the navigation of the 
t to the pilot, who is answerable with his head for 
Te conduct or carriai^e of the king's ships, or those 
;ing to private traders ; and he is under no manner 
action from the captain, who commands in every 
respect. 

he pilot being one of those self-sufficient men, who 
every hint given them from others in the way of 
profession derogatory from their understandings, 
; as an affront to be taught his art, and instead of 
^ing with the captain's request, actually crowded 
sail than the vessel had carried befcffe. 
'hey had not sailed many hours, biil jimt ab9ut the 
of day, a terrible disaster befell them, which would 
leen prevented if they had Iain by. The ship struck 
L rock. 1 leave to the reader^s imagination, wl'.at 
le of horror this dreadful accident must oe^ . lion 
; twelve hundred persons, all in the same 1::^ vita« 
nger; beholding, with fearful astonishmeni;, chat 
taneous death which now stared them in the face ! 
n this distress, the captain ordered the pinnace to 
inched, into which having tossed a small quantity 
iuit, and some boxes of marmalade, he jumped in 
If with nineteen others, who, with their swords, 
nted the coming in of any more, lest the boat should 

In this condition they put off into the great Indian 
f without a compass to steer by, or any fresh water 
liat might happen to fall from the heavens^ whose 
' alone could deliver them. 

ifter they had rowed to and fro four days in this 
able condition, the captain, who had been for some 
^ery sick and weak, died : this added, if possible^ t<(i 
inisery, for as they now fell \u\a c^wlw^vyck^ ^n«^^ 

13 
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one would govern* and none would obey. This obliged 
them to elect one of their own company to command theiDi 
whose orders they implicitly agreed to follow. • 

8 This person pn)po8ed to the company to draw lotsi 
and to cast every fourth man over-board; as their small 
stock of provisions was so far spent, as not to be able» at 
a very short allowance, to sustain life above three dayi 
longer. 

9 They were now nineteen persons in all: in this 
number were a friar and a carpenter, both of whom they 
would exempt, as the one was useful to comfort them in 
their last extremity, and the other to repair the pinnaee 
in case of a leak, or other accident. The same compli* 
mcnt they paid to their new captain, he being the odd 
roan, and his life of much consequence. He refused their 
indulgence a great while ; but at last they obliged him to 
acquiesce, so there were four to die out of the sixteen 
remaining persons. 

10 The three first, submitted to their fate. The fourth, 
whom fortune condemned, was a Portuguese gentleman 
that had a younger brother in the boat, who seeing him 
about to be thiT)wn over-board, most tenderly embraced 
him, and with tears in his eyes besought him to let him 
die in his room, enforcing his arguments by telling him 
that he was a married msin, and had a wife and children 
at Goa, besides the care of three sisters, who absolutely 
depended upon him ; that as for himself, he was single, 
and his life of no great importance : he therefore conjured 
him to suffer him to supply his place. 

11 The elder brother, astonished, and melting with 
this generosity, replied, that since the divine Providence 
had ap]Knnted him to suffer, it would be wicked and un- 
just to permit any other to die for him, especially a broth- 
er, to whom he was so infinitely obliged. The youngen 
persisting in his purpose, would take no denial ;» bat 
throwing himself on his knees, held his brother so fasti 
that the company could not disenga.cce them. 

12 Thus they disputed for a while, the elder brother 
bidding him be a father to his children, and recommend- 
ing his wife to his protection, and as he would inherit his 
estate, to take care of their sisters ; but all he ooold aaj 
could not make the younger desist. 
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±i This was a scene of tenderness that must fill every 
breast susceptible of generous Impressions with pity. At 
last the constancy of the elder brother yielded to the . 
piety of the other. He acquiesced, and suffered the gal- 
lant youth to supply his place, who being cast into the sea* 
and a good swimmer, soon got to the stern of the pinnace, 
and laid hold of the rudder with his right hand, which 
being perceived by one of the sailors, he cut ofTthe hand 
with his sword ; then dropping into the sca^ he presently 
eaught hold again with his left, which received the same 
fate by a second blow ; thus dismembered of both hands, 
he made a shift notwithstanding to keep himself above 
' water with his feet and two stumps, whioh he held bleed- 
ing upwards. 

14 This moving spectacle so raised the pity of the 
whole company, that they cried out, < He is but one man, 
let us endeavour to save his life;' and he was accordingly 
taken into the boat, where he had his hands bound up as 
well as the place and circumstances could permit. They 
rowed all that night and the next morning : when the sun 
arose, as if heaven would reward the gallantry and piety 
ef tlsis ytJiJTJ.!? !T^am they descried land, which proved to 
be the mountains Mozambique, in Africa, not far from a 
Portuguese colony. Thither they all safe arrived, where 
they remained until the next ship from Lisbon passed by 
an'^ carried them to Goa. 

15 At that city, Linschoten, a writer of good credit 
and esteem, assures us, that he himself saw them land, 
supped with the two brothers that very night, beheld the 
younger with his stumps, and had the story from both 
their moutlis as well as from the rest of the company. 

[Huighen Van Linschoten^s Voyages. 



SECTION VL 

Virtue and HappinesSf preferable to Dissipation and Misery t 
an Mlegory ; from an ancient author^ called Prodicus, 
but recommended and embellished by Socrates. 

1 When Hercules was in that part of his youth, in 
which it was most natural for him to consider what cAut«.^ 
•f life be ought to pursue, he one Aaj t^Wt^^ vsvV.^ ^ ^^- 
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Btrt, where the silence and solitude of the place very much 
favoured his meditations. 
S As he was musing on his present condition, and verj 

* much perplexed in himself on the state of life he should 
choose, he saw two women of a larger stature than ordi- 
nary approaching towards him. One of them had a very 

, noble air, and graceful deportment ; her beauty was 
natural and easy, her person clean and unspotted, her 
eyes cast towards the ground with an agreeable reserve, 
her motion and behaviour full of modesty, and her rai- 
ment as white as snow. 

S The other had a great show of health and floridness 
in her countenance, which she had helped with artificial 
white and red, and endeavoured to appear more graceful 
than ordinary in her mien, by a mixture of affectation in 
all her gestures. She had a wonderful confidence and 
assurance in her looks, and all the variety of colours in her 
dress that she thought were the most proper to show her 
complexion to an advantage. 

4 She cast her eyes upon herself, then turned them on 
those that were present, to see how they liked her, and 
often looked at the figure that she made in her own sha- 
dow. Upon her nearer approach to Hercules, she step* 
ped before the other lady, who came forward with a regu- 
lar composed carriage, and running up to him, accosted 
him after the following manner. 

5 My dear Hercules, says she, I find you are very 
much divided in your own thoughts upon the way of life 
that you ought to choose : be my friend, and follow me ; 
I will lead you into the possession of pleasure, and out of 
the reach of pain, and remove you from all the noise and 
disquietude of business. The affairs of either war or peace 
shall have no power to disturb you. Your whole employ- 
ment shall be to make your life easy, and to entertain 
every sense with its proper gratifications. Sumptuous 
tables, beds of roses, clouds of perfumes, concerts of nsu- 
sic, crowds of beauties, are all in readiness to receive 
you. Come along with me into this region of delights, 
this world of pleasure, and bid farewell for ever to care, 
to pain, to business. 

6 Hercules hearing the lady talk after this manner, 
desired to know ner name ; to which she answered, my 

friends, and those who are welV «L(^c\ti^\xvl^d v(vtU me^ caU 
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tieds'd^t / bat njA enemies, and those Viho would in* 
jure my reputation^ Ave given ine the name of Senswdu 

iy.* 

7 By this time ^B^ other lady was come up, who ad- 
dressed herself to the young hero in a very different 
^manner. 

S Hercules> says "dhcy I offer myself toyou^ because t 
know you are a lover of virtue and give your attention to- 
such studies as are proper for your age. This makes me 
hope that you will gain both for yourself and me an im>- 
mortal reputation. But» before 1 invite you into my su- 
^eiety and friendshipyl will be open and sincere withyou^ 
and must lay down this as an established truth, that there 
is nothing truly valuable which can be purchased without 
pains and labour. 

9 If you- would gain the favour of the Deity, you must 
be at tlie pains of serving him and obeying his laws ; if 
the friendship of good men, you must study to oblige 
them f if you would be honoured by your country, you 
must take care to serve it. In short, if you would be emi-. 
Hent in war or peace, you must become master of all the 
qualifications that can make you so; The^e are the onlj^ 
terms upon which' I can propose happinesiKv^. 

10 The goddess of Pleasure here broke in upon her 
discourse : you see, said she, Hercules, by her own con- 
fession, the way to her pleasures is long and difficulty 
whereas j that which I propose is short and easy. 

11 Alas! said the other lady, whose visage glowed 
with a passion, made up of scorn and pity, what are the 
pleasures you propose ? To eat before you are hungry, 
drink before you are athirst, sleep before you are tired, 
to gratify appetites before they are raised, and raise suck 
appetites as nature never planted. You never heard the 
ttiost delicious music, which is the praise of oneself; nor 
saw the most beautiful object, which is the work of one's 
own h<ind8. Your votaries pass away their youth in a 
dream of mistaken pleasures, while they arc hoarding up 
anguish, torment and remorse, for old age. 

12 As for me I am the friend of good men, an agreea- 

♦"It is hoped the having chosen to denominate this person by th» 
Wotd SeMuaHty, rather than Pleasure, hitherto commonly used;Tsv^\^?t 
ftUowed ; as it seemed, that Pleasure ihouli sIwicysY^e CKra»&«c«i^'^eAed 
0s^contrajy i», bat a sure attendant on Ftrtuc;-^¥i^^i!iAw 

U2 
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ble eompanion to the artizan, an Vpuseliold guardian to 
the fathers of families, a patron anAroteetor of servants, 
an associate in all true and gener^^friendships. The 
banquets of my votaries are never i^By, but alwayd deli- 
cious ; for none eat or drink at the^vho are not invited 
by hunger or thirst. Their slumbers are sound and their 
virakings cheerful. My young men have the pleasure of 
hearing themselves praised by those who are in years, of 
being honoured by those who are young. In a word* mj 
followers are favoured by Prt)vidence, beloved by their 
acquaintance, esteemed by their country, and, after the 
close of (heir labours, honoured by posterity. 

13 We know by the life of this memorable hero, to > 
which of these two ladies he gave up his heart; and I 
believe every one who reads this, will do him the justice 
to approve his choice.*-{TATLEK — Dr. Johnson. 



SECTION VII. 

The Waste of Life. 

1 Anergus was a gentleman of a good estate ; he was 
bred to no business, and could not contrive how to waste 
his hours agreeably ; he had no relish for the proper 
works of life, nor any taste at all for the improvements of 
the mind ; he spent generally ten hours of the four and 
twenty in his bed ; he dozed away two or three more on 
his couch, and as many were dissolved in good liquor 
every evening, if he met with company of his own hu- 
mour. 

2 Five or six of the rest he sauntered away with much 
indolence ; the chief business of them was to contrive his 
meals, and to feed his fancy before-hand with the promise 
of a dinner or supper ; not that he was so very a glutton, 
or so entirely devoted to ajppetite, but chiefly because he 
knew not how to employ his thoughts better, hb let them 
rove about the sustenance of his body. 

3 Thus he had made a shift to wear off ten years, since 
the paternal estate fell into his hands : and yet, accord- 
ing to the abuse of words in our day, he was called a man 
of virtue, because he was scarce ever known to be quite 
drunk. 

4 One evening, as he \99A uvusviig ^X^wt^ V\\a Uvaughts 
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happened to take an»t unusual turn ; for they cast a 
(hince backward, an began to reflect on bis manner of 
life. He betbough^nmself what a number of living be- 
ings had been mad^r sacrifice of to support bis carcase^ 
and how much corn and wine had been mingled with those 
offerings^ lie had not quite lost all the arithmetic that he 
learned when he was a boy, and he set himself to com- 
pute what he had devoured since he came to the age of 
man. 

5 «About a dozen feathered creatures, small and great, 
have, one week with another, (said he,) given up their 
lives to prolong mine, which, in ten years, amounts to at 

""least six thousands. Fifty sheep have been sacrificed in 
a year, with half a hecatomb of black cattle, that 1 might 
have the choicest part offered weekly upon my table. 
Thus a thousand beasts, out of the flock and the herd, 
have been slain in ten years to feed me, besides what the 
forest has supplied me with. 

6 Many hundreds of flshes have, in all their varieties, 
been robbed of life for my repast, and of the smaller fry 
as many thousands, A measure of corn would hardly 
aflTord flne flour enough for a month's provision, and this 
arises to above six score bushels; and many hogsheads 
of oil and wine, and other liquors, have passed through 
this body of mine, this wretched strainer of meat and 
drink. 

7 «And what have I done all this time for God or maw f 
.What a vast profusion of good things upon an useless life, 

and a worthless liver ? O shameful waste of life and 
time r 

8 In short, he carried his moral reflections with so just 
and severe a force of reason, as constrained him to change 
his whole course of life, to break off" his follies at once, 
and to apply himself to gain some useful knowledge, when 
he was more than thirty years of age ; he lived many fol- 
lowing years, with the character of a worthy man and an 
-excellent Christian; he performed the kind offices of a 
good neighbour at home, and made a shining figure 119 a 
patriot in the senate-house; he died with a peaceful eon- 
science, and the tears of his country were dropped upon 
bis tomb. ^ 

9 But this was a single instance ; and we may almost 
venture to write mihacj.£ upon it, lit^ \\v^ic^ii«\.\c^\a.-^ 
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ten of both sexes among our yonw gentry, in tfcfs de-^ 
generate age, whose lives thus ruiw utter waste, with- 
out the least tendency to usefulnes&When I meet witir 
persons of such a worthless charactV^^ ^^^^9 i^ brings to 
my mind some scraps of Horace : > j 

Noi iiumenu sumus, & fniges consumere nftti. 
• ♦ • • • Alcinioque Juventiis* 
Cui pulchmm fuit in Medios dormire dies, &c. 

PARArHRASE. 



10 There are a number of us creep 
Into this world, to eat and sleep; 
And know no reason why they're Iforn,* 
^ut merely to consume the corOf 
Devour the cattle, fowl, and fish. 
And leave behind an empty dish : 
Tho' crows and ravens do the same. 
Unlucky birds of hateful name; 
Ravens or crows might fill their places ; 
And swallow corn and carcasses. 
Then, if their tombstone when they die, 
Ben't taught to flatter and to lie. 
There's nothing better will be said' 
Than that they've eat up all their bread. 
Drank up all their drink and gone to bed. J Franklin. 

IJdorcU Instructor. 
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SECTION Vllt 

£ndeavours of mankind to get rid of their troubles; a- 

dream.^ 

1 It is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if all tbe 
misfortunes of mankind were cast into a public stock, in> 
order to be equally distributed among the whole species, 
those who now think themselves the most unhappy* would 
prefer the share they are already possessed of, before that 
whieti'ironld fall to them by such a division. Horace has' 
carried this thought a great deal further : he says that 
the hardships or misfortunes which we lie under, are more 

/'DK Johnson used to Bay, that this £ssay of Addison's on the- butf 
ditM'ixPauMkind^ was the toosi ekqyiuie YMt Wil^«t«£ t^mSl; 
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easy to us than those of any other person would be, in 
ease we could change .conditions with him. 

S As I was run\fnating on those two remarks, and 
seated in my elbow-chair, I insensibly fell asleep, when, 
on a sudden, I thought there was a proclamation made by 
Jupiter, that every mortal should bring in his griefs and 
calamities, and throw them together in a heap. There 
was a large plain appointed fur this purpose. I. took my 
stand in the centre of it, and saw, with a great deal of 
pleasure, the whole human species marching one after 
another, and throwing down their several loads, which 
immediately grew up into a prodigious mountain, that 
seemed to rise above the clouds, 

3 There was a certain lady of a thin airy shape, who 
was very active in this solemnity. She carried a magni- 
fying glass in one of her hands, and was clothed in a loose 
flowing robe, embroidered with several figures, that dis- 
covered themselves in a thousand chimerical shapes, as 
her garment hovered in the wind. There was something 
Wild and distracted in her looks. Her name was Fancy. 
She led up every mortal to the appointed place, after 
having very officiously assisted him in making up his pack, 
and laying it upon his shoulders. My heart melted within 
me, to see my fellow-creatures groaning under their reSiL 
pective burdens, and to consider that prodigious bulk of 
buman calamities which lay before me. 

4 There were, however, several persons who gave me 
Sreat diversion upon this occasion. 1 observed one bring- 
ing in a bundle very carefully concealed under an old 
embroidered cloak, which, upon his throwing it into the 
heap, 1 discovered to be Poverty. Another, after a great 
deal of puffing, threw down his luggage, which, upon ex- 
amining, 1 found to be his wife. 

5 There were numbers of lovers saddled with very 
whimsical burdens composed of darts and flames ; but. 
What was very odd, though they sighed as if their hearts 
Would break under these bundles of calamities, they could 
not persuade themselves to cast them into the heap, when 
Ihey came up to it : but, after a few faint efibrts, shook 
heir heads, and marched away as heavy laden as they 
.'arae. 

6 I saw multitudes of old women throw down their 
fvrinkles^ and several young ones wVio&Xt\\^i^^^\\v^t6A^x^^ 
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of a tawny skin. There were very preat heaps of red sc 
noses, large lips, and rusty tcetli. The truth uf it is, I 3 
was surprised to see the greater part of the mountain 
made up of bodily deformities. 

7 Observing one advancing towards the heap, with i 
a larger cargo than ordinary upon his back, I found upon | 
bis near approach, that it was only a natural hump, which j 
he dis|H)Scd of, with great joy of heart, among tliis coUec- i 
tion of human miseries. There were likewise distempers ', 
of all sorts ; though 1 could nut but observe, that there ^ 
were many more imaginary than real. Is 

8 One little packet 1 could not but take notice of, which 
was a complication of all the diseases incident to human ''I 
nature, and was in the hand of a great many fine people: |;i 
this was called the Spleen. But what most of all surprised 
me, was a remark I made, that there was not a sinjgle 
vice or folly thrown into the whole heap ; at which I wa» 
very much astonished, having concluded within myselt 
that every one would take this opportunity of getting rid j- 
of his passions, prejudices, and frailties. i 

9 I took notice in particular of a very profligate fellow, 
who 1 did not question came loaded with hi? crimes i hut 
upon searching into his bundle, 1 found that, instead of 
throwing Kji^ guilt from him, he had only laid down hit I 
memory. He was followed by another worthless rogaCf 
who flung away his modesty instead of his ignorance. 

10 When the whole race of mankind had thus cast their 
burdens, the pliantom which had been so busy on this oc- j 
easion, seeing me an idle spectator of what had passed] 
approached towards me. I grew uneasy at her presence, 
when of a sudden she held her magnifying glass full be- 
fore my eyes. 1 no sooner saw my face in it, than I wat 
startled at the shortness of it, which now appeared to me 
in its utmost aggravation. The immoderate breadth of the 
features made me very mueh out of humour with my owa 
countenance ; upon which I threw it from me like a maskr 

11 It happened very luckily, that one who stood by 
me had just before thrown down his visage, which it 
seems was too long for him. It was indeed extended tos 
shameful length : I believe the very chin was, mc»destly 
speaking, as long as' my whole face. We had both of us 
an opportunity of mending ourselves ; and all the contri- 

butiona being now brought iw, ^^fit'j m^xi >n«a '^X. Vv^^ftf 
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k> exchange his misfortunes for those of another person. 
Bnt as there arose many new incidents in the sequel of 
my Yision, 1 shall reserve them for the subject of my next 
paper. 



SECTION IX. 

The same subject continued. 

1 In my last paper I gave my reader a fiiight of that 
mountain of miseries, which was made up of tliose several 
calamities that afflict the minds of men. I saw, with un- 
speakable pleasure, the whole species thus delivered from 
its sorrows; though, at the same time, as we stood round 
the heap, and surveyed the several materials of which it 
was composed, there was scarcely a mortal, in this vast 
multitude, who did not discover what he thought pleasures 
of life ; and wondered how the owners of them overcame 
to look upon them as burdens and grievances. 

2 As we were regarding very attentively this confu- 
sion of miseries, this chaos of calamity, Jupiter issued out 
a second proclamation, that every one was now at liberty 
to exchange his affliction, and to return to his habitation 
with any such other bundle as should be delivered to him. 

3 Upon this. Fancy began again to bestir herself, andy 
parcelKng out the whole heap with Incredible activity^ 
recommended to every one his particular packet. The 
harry and confusion at this time were not to be expressed. 
Some observations which I made upon this occasion, I 
shall communicate to the public. A venerable gray-head- 
ed man, who had laid down the colic, and who I found 
wanted an heir to his estate, snatched up an undutiful son* 
that had been thrown into the heap by an angry father. 

4 The graceless youth, in less than a quarter of an 
hour, pulled the old gentleman by the beard, and had 
like to have knocked his brains out ; so that meeting the 
true father, vrho came towards him with a fit of the gripes* 
he begged him to take his son again, and give him back 
his colic ; but they were incapable either of them to re- 
cede from the choice they had made. 

5 A poor galley slave, who had thrown down his chains, 
^took up the gout in their stead, but made ^ue\\ ^t>] ^^^^%% 

tbat aae might easily perceive he ^aa no ^t^aX ^^vastV 



the bargain. It was pleasant enough to see the seTeral 
exchanges that were made, for sickness against povertjy 
hanger against wai|t of appetite, and care against pain, 

6 The female world were very busy among themselves 
in bartering for features : one was trucking a lock of gray 
hairs for a carbuncle ; and another was making over a 
short waist for a pair of round shoulders ; and a third 
cheapening a bad face for a lost reputation : but on lU 
those occasions, there was not one of them who did not 
think the new blemish^ as soon as she had got it into her 
possession, much more disagreeable than the old one. I 
made the same observation on every other misfortune or ^ 
calamity, which every one in the assembly brought upoo 
himself, in lieu of what he had parted with ; whether it 
be that all the evils which befall us are in some measure 
suited and proportioned to our strength, or that every 
evil becomes more supportable by our being accustomed 
to it, I shall not determine. 

7 I could not for my heart forbear pitying the poor 
humpbacked gentleman, mentioned in the former paper, 
who went off a very well shaped person with a stone in 
his bladder ; nor the fine gentleman who had struck up 
this bargain with him, that limped through a whole as- I 
sembly of ladies who used to admire him^ with a pair of ' 
shoulders peeping over his head. 

8 1 must not omit my own particular adventure. My ; 
friend with the long visage had no sooner taken upon him 
my short faee, but he nfade so grotesque a figure, that-as 
I looked upon him 1 coulQ not forbear laughing at myselff 
insomuch that I put my own face out of countenance. The 
poor gentleman was so sensible of the ridicule, that I 
found he was ashamed of what he had done : on the other 
side, I found that I myself had no great reason to triumph^ 
for as I went to touch my forehead I missed the place, 
and clapped my finger upon my upper lip. Besides, as 
my nose was exceedingly prominent, I gave it two or 
three unlucky knocks as I was playing my hand aboot 
my face, and aiming at some other part of it. 

9 I saw two other gentlemen by me, who were in the 
same ridiculous circumstances. — These had made a fool' 
ish exchange between a couple of thick bandy legs, and 
two long trap-sticks that had no calves to them. One of 

these looked like a man walking u^^^u^VAVa^ a.\i&^«ki» 
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lifteil up into the air, above his ordinary height, that 
his head turned round with it; while the other made so 
awkward circJes, as he attempted to walk» that he scarce- 
ly knew how to move forward upon bis new supporters. 
Observing him to be a pleasant kind of fellow, I stuck 
my cane in the ground, and told him I would lay him a 
bottle of wine, that he did not march up to it> on a line 
that I drew for htm, in a quarter of an hour. 

10 The heap was at last distributed among the two 

Cexes, wlio made a most piteous sight, as they wandered 
pand down under the pressure of their several burdens. 
|rhe whole plain was filled with murmurs and complaints, 
ans and lamentations. Jupiter, at length, taking com»- 
sion on the poor mortals, ordered them a second time' 
lay down their loads, with a design to give every one 
bis own again. They discharged themselves with a great 
deal of pleasure ; after which, the phantom who had led 
them into such gross delusions^ was commanded to disap- 
pear. 

11 There was sent in her stead a goddess of a quite 
liiferent figure : her motions were steady and composed, 
itid her aspect serious but cheerful. She every now and 
ben cast her eyes towards heaven, and fixed them upon 
fupiter : her name was Patiencb. 

12 She had no sooner placed herself by the mount of 
Jorrows, but what I thought very remarkable, the whole 
leap sunk to such a degree, that it did not appear a third 
tart so big as it was before. She afterwards returned 
ivery man his own proper calamity, and, teaching him 
kow to bear it in the most commodious manner, he march- 
sd off with it contentedly, being very well pleased that 
le had not been left to his own choice, as to the kind of 
svils which fell to his lot. 

IS Besides the several pieces of morality to be drawn 
»Ut of this vision, I learned from it never to repine at my 
»>vn misfortunes, or to envy the happiness of another, 
lince it is impossible for any man to form a right judg- 
lient of his neighbour's sufferings; for which reason also, 
t have determined never to think too lightly of anothjeFfl 
^mplaints, but to regard the sorrows of my fellow-crea* 
^Ures with sentiments of humanity and compassion. 

[spectator — Milison^ 
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SECTION X. 

Mtoer abuse a stranger fornot being dressed inthefashian f 
a comicaL aavtnture of Judge Crane. 

i Shortly after the first republican constitution of the 
state of New-Tork was framed, and the judiciary system 
was established for the civil department, the supreme 
court, ur that branch of it called the << circuit court," was 
appointed for one of the circuits in the county of Duchess, 
and the eccentric Judge Crane was to preside. — Judge 
Crane was very wealthy, and highly respected for his 
public and private virtues, especially for his charitable- 
ness to the poor ; but he always appeared in a plain garb^^ 
and would hardly ever wear an over coat, whatever the 
weather might be, and it was seldom that he rode when 
he went abroad, although he owned many valuable horses. 

52 On the morning of the day in which the court was to 
begin, the judge set out before day, and walked gently on, 
through hail, rain and snow, to the appointed place. On 
arriving at Poughkeepsie, cold and wet, he walked to a 
tavern, where he found the landlady and her servants 
were making large preparations for the entertainment of 
tlie judges, lawyers, and other gentlemen^ whom they ex- 
pected would attend the circuit court. 

3 The Judge was determined to have some sporty and 
in a pleasant tone addressed the landlady— I have no 
money, and was obliged to come to court, and 1 have 
walked through this dreadful storm more than twenty 
miles. lam wet and cold, dry and hungry ; I want some-^ 
thing to eat before the court begins ; — when the landlady^ 
put herself in a magisterial posture, and putting on a coun- 
tenance of contempt, said to the judge, you say you are 
wet and cold, dry and hot ; how can all that be? No, my 
dear madam, says (he judge, I said that I was wet and 
eoldy and if you had ^een out as long as I have been in 
this storm, I think you would likewise be wet and cold. 
1 said that I wanted something to drink and eat. 

4 But you have no money you say, retorted the land- 
lady. I told you the truth, says the judge, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth ; but were I as rich as 
Croesus I would be willing to work for somethine to eat 
and to drink. << Croesus, who is Cro&sus !'' says toe ladji 
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I never knew him, said the jadge, but I have nnderfttood 
that he was very rich. 
5 I want something to eat and something to drink, and 
s were I as poor as Job in his utmost ealamity, and had my 
I health and strength as well as I now have, I would wil- 
i lingly go to work a little while, if I could only get some- 
(. thing to drink and a bite of good victuals. 
ii^ 6 Wellf old daddy, says she, how much do you want to 
i drink ? Haifa gill of good brandy, madam, says he. Very 
f welly says she, I will give you half a gill and some cold 
•^ victuals if you will go into the back yard and cut and split 
^^4hree armsfuls of wood, and bring it into the kitchen^ 
ii where the servants want to make a good fire to dry the 
I gentlemen's great coats when they come, and after you 
^ get your victuals, I shall want you to go away, 
c 7 Well, says he, give me the brandy, and I'll soon bring 
I ttM||Wood. — He drank the liquor and walked quietly into 
E- mPvood yard, where he found a good axe, and he sooit 
» laid by the kitchen fire the proper quantity of wood» viz; 

hi» arms three times full. 
^: 8 The landlady had got his cold luncheon on the table» 
^' in hopes that he would eat and be off — now for the good 
bite of victuals, says the judge.— -There it is, saidshe» 
. eoldly.V And it is almost as cold as myself but not half so 
wet, for t see neither tea, nor coffee, nor chocolate to wet it. 
: 9 Beggars must not be choosers, said she. I am not 
k '^^SS'^'S o^ y^"> madam, said he, but have paid the fall 
^ price demanded. 

^ 10 I told you, said she, I would give you cold vict- 
uals, and there is cold boiled ham, cold pork and beefy 
eold potatoes and turnips, and cold vinegar, pickles, and 
soup, and if you want any thing hot, there is mustard and 
- pepper, and here is good bread, good butter, and good 
eheese, and all good enough for such an old ragamufDn as 
i; yon are. 

I 11 It is all very good, said he, pleasantly, but madam 
be 80 good as to let me have some new milk, warm right 
from thOr cow, to wet this good victuals. The eo^'S aro 
not milked, says she. Then let me have a bowl of cold 
milk, said he. I will not send the servants in this storm 
to the spring-house to skim it for you, said she. 

12 Said he, with a pleasant smile, deaxm^^vcs^^Wv^^ 
4 good wife at home, older than you ate» V4\x^ ^wX^ 1S^ 
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out in a xi^^orse storm than this, to milk tlie cows^ and bring; 
the milk to the poorest man on earth, at his request ; or to 
bring the milk from the spring-house, cream and ail with- 
mit skimmings to feed the must abject of the human race. 

13 You have a very good \vife at home, says she. In- 
deed I have, said he, and she keeps my clothes clean and 
^hole, and notwithstanding you called me <• an old raga- 
muffin/' 1 am not ashamed to appear abroad in the clothes 
I wear, in any good company. 

14 Well, I must confess, says she, that w hen you have 
your broad brimmed hat off you look middling well, but I i! 
want you to eat and be off, for we want the fire to dry the 
gentleman's great coats and umbrellas by ; and among 
the rest we expect Judge Crane. Judge Crane, says the 
judgCf who is Judge Crane ? The circuit judge, saysshej 
one of the supreme Judges you old fool. 

15 Well, says the judge, I will bet a goose that Ju^ 
Crane has not had, and will not have a great coat oi^B i 
back, or an umbrella over his head this day. 

16 You old goose, said she, I care nothing for your bets. 
Eat and be off^ I tell you Judge Crane is to be here, and 
we've no room for you. Ii 

17 I dont care, said he, one rye straw more forjudge 
Crane than I do for myself, and it has got to be so latei 
that if he has to come at tliis time .of the day, he would 
more likely go directly to the court-house, and stay until 
dinner time, than go to any tavern ; and if business ^as 
very urgent, he would be very likely to stay away even 
from dinner. I know something about the old codger, and 
some people say he it( a rusty, crusty, old judge. 

18 Pretty talk, indeed, says the landlady, about the 
supreme judge. Now eat your cold check and be off, or 
be off without eating, just as you please. 

19 I tell you, says the judge, Judge Crane is not the 
supreme judge, and if he were he is no more fit to be a 
judge than I am. 

20 Well, now be off with yourself, says she. Don't be 
in BO great a hurry, said he, mildly. I wish to know who 
is the landlord here ? I wish to know where he ik ? He is 
the high sheriff of the county, and wont be home till night: 
but if he were here you would not stay long. 

J^i Well, madamy said he, give us a cup of cider to 
wet my FictuaJs^ if you Yfoul gvv^ \xi^ yidaW* 
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22 Not a drop, says her ladyship.— 

23 The judge, who had now got pretty well warmed and 
Iriedy and wished for his hreakfast, put on a stern coun- 
tenance, and positively declared he would not leave the 
room and fire until he pleased. But added he, if you will 
IP'ant my request, I will eat and be off. The cider was 
immediately brought, and the judge partook heartily, of 
the collation before him, took his broad brimmed hat, and 
g;ently walked to the court house, where he found good 
ires and clean floors, and during the court hours he pre« 
sided with dignity and propriety. 

24 When tlie judge withdrew, the landlady anxiously 
looked after him for some time, as he walked steadily on 
towards the court liouse, supposing him to be some poor 
man summoned up to court as a witness, or some culprit^ 
or some vagabond who might give her further trouble in 
time of courts, and expressed to her servants a desire 
that they would see that he did not disturb the gentlemen 
and the judge who might put up there. — While some of 
the girls declared that if he did come, they would use 
M)me of his own expressions, which lie used respecting 
Fudge Crane. — Let me see, says one, « rusty, crusty,** 
yes, and ** fusty old fudge,** says another. 

35 When dinner was announced, the court, not being 
thronged, was immediately adjourned, and the day being 
Jtorray and cold, the judges and lawyers poured into the 
sheriff's tavern, where they were sure of good fires and a 
Jood fare, all except judge Crane, who walked to a store 
md purchased a valuable shawl, and put it into his pocket 
>n the inside of his coat, then walked quietly to the tavern. 

26 While he was thus detained, the landlady entei^d 
he dining-room and earnestly inquired if Judge Crane 
lad come in. The answer was, «* not yet, madam, apd 
►orhaps he may not come.** 

27 The landlady, who was anxious to pay the highest 
espectto the supreme judge, retired to the kitchen, not 
little chagrined, or disappointed. In the mean time the 

iidge arrived, and being at' proper times very sociable, 
nd at all tines fond of cheering the minds of those pre- 
ent, he began to make some pertinent remarks, and ta 
tW some lively anecdotes, intended to convey good morals^ 
^hich set the whole company into an upro^it ^tU;»i^\KX^ 
nd M this inataut, one of the Yraiting m«\&^ e>iv\AT^^^Ite 
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room to inforni the gentlemen tiiat they might sit down to | 
dinner. She did her errand and hastened back to her f 
mistress with the tidings, that the ohl fusty fellow with; 
his broad brimmed hat on, was right in among the bare- 
headed gentlemen* talking as loud as he could, and,all the 
judges and lawyers were laughing at him. 

28 Then go, said she, and whisper to the old roan that 
I wish him to come into the kitchen. The errand was 
done accordingly, and the judge in a low tone of voice 
said to the girl, tell your mistress I have a little business 
to do with some of these lawyers, and when done, I'll be 
off in the course of two or three days. — The girl returned 
and faithfully rehearsed the message, and added that she'' 
believed that the old fellow was drunk, or he would not 
have said, «< as soon as my business is done^ PU be off in 
two or three days," 

29 Well, Betty, says the mistress, go back, and when 
the gentlemen begin to set down, do you stand by the head 
of the table, and whisper to some gentleman that I wish 
a vacant place left at the head of the table for Judge 
Crane, and then do you hasten back and see that John 
has the cider and other liquors in good order, and Mary 
do you fill two more turreens with gravy, and put one at 
each end of the long table. And Martha do you see that 
all the clean plates for a clian(:;e are ready, and that the 
tarts and pies, &c. are in e;ood order. 

30 Betty aij;ain repaired to hek* post at the head of the i 
table, and soi'lly informed the gentleman of the request of 
her mistress. " Certainly,'* says the gentleman ; and| 
Betty hastened baek to assist John. The gentlemen nowl 
sat down to an excellent repast, after a short ejaculatory = 
address to the throne of p;race, by Judge Crane, |V^ \vtTftln 
he adored the Father of all mercies for'Tee'ding all his 
creatures throughout the immensity of space — invoked a 
blessing on that portion of carthl}* bounty then before 
them, and supplieated divine mercy through the merits 
of our Redeemer ; the gentlemen began to carve and 
serve round in us:>iil form, 

31 But as the Judge was of a singular turn in almost 
every thing, and had taken a fancy that if a person eats 
light food at the same meal with that which is more solid 
Mild harder of digestion, that the light food should be eaten 

/frstj he therefore fiiUed \u% \A^\.^ VxVVl ^v^m^ yuddingi 
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made of milk, rice and eggs» and placing himself in rather 

an awkward situation, with his left elbow on the table and 

his head near the plate, began to eat according to his 

common custom, which was very fast, although he was 

not a great eater. And some of the gentlemen near the 

judge, followed his example as to the partaking of the 

pudding before the meat, of course a large deep vessel, 

"which had contained that article, was nearly emptied, 

when Mary approached with her two additional turreens 

of gravy, according to the command of her mistress, and 

as she set down the last near the Judge, he says to her 

I in an austere manner, girl bring me a clean plate to eat 

!4>'Bome Ballad on. 

\ 32 The abrupt manner in which he addressed her, and 
disgust in seeing him there in tliat position, so discon- 
^ certed the poor girl, that she did not observe that any one 
I excepting the judge had partaken of the pudding, nor did 
i she know what he meant by saliad ; but she observed 
that the large pudding pan was nearly empty, and then 
hastened back with the utmost speed to her mistress, and 
addressed her with, Lord, madam, that old fellow's there 
I yet, and he is certainly crazy or drunk, for he is down at 
I the table, and has eaten more than a skippel* of the rico 
\ pudding already, and hiis his nose right down in a plate 
f full now, shovelling it in like a ho£^ ; and told me, as if he 
J was lord of the manor, to bring him a clean plate to eat 
flallad on. 

S3 Dless me, where can wc p^et saliad this time of the 
year? And the gentlemen have not done carving, and 
not one has began to eat meat, much less to eat a tub full ' 
of pudding. Aye, he'll j;::et a clean plate, says Martha, 
before gentleman want clean plates. 
I 34 I'll clear him out, says the mistress, and starts fur 
!^ the dining ror)m burning with indignation. 

35 Hie judge was remarkable for not giving unneces- 
sary trimble to any body where he put up, and generally 
e. ate whatever was set before him without making any re- 
marks, and seldom made use of more than one plate at a 
meal f but at this time he observed near him, a dish of 
^, beautiful raw white cabbage, cut up and put into vinegar, 

"' ♦ Sehrippel is a measure of three pecks, used in Holland, instead of 
- tiie English bushel ; and the inhabitants of Pou^\\^tc^^\^ >«^t^ \s\'wsi\^ 
; I Low Dutch At that time. 
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(which the Low Dutch atPoughkeepsic call cold-slaw, and 
which he called sallad,) and he wished for a separate plate 
to prepare some of it tor his own fancy. 

36 The carving and sciTing were not yet finished, when 
he expected a clean plate, and wlion the landlady arrived 
at the door of the dining-room, determined to drive him 
out. She advanced with a firm step to the door, and fix* 
cd her keen eye sternly on the judge, when he turning j 
his eye that way and observing her, mildly said, landladyi j 
can 1 have a clean plate to eat some sallsid on ? f 

37 A clean plate and sallad ! retorted the landlady in- t 
dignantly. 1 wisli you would come into the kitchen until J 
gentlemen have dined ; I had reserved this seat for Judge 
Crane. — The company were struck with astonishment, 
and fixed their eyes alternatively on the landlady and on 
the judge ; and sat or stood in mute suspense — when the 
judge gracefully raised himself up in his chair, carelessly 
folding his arms across his breast, then putting his head 
awkwardly on one side. 

38 You reserved this seat for Judge Crane, did you 
landlady ? Indeed I did, says she. It was very kind, 
says he, in an ironical tone, but if you will step to the 
door and see if he is coming, or send one of the servants 
to call fur him, with your permission and the approbation 
of these gentlemen, with whom I have some business to 
do, I will occupy this seat until you shall find the judge. 

39 Find the judge, said she, with emphasis, go look for 
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him yourself, not send me nor my servants. I gave you I 



your breakfast this morning for chopping a little wood 
because you said you had no money ; and I expected you 
would go away quietly and keep away, and now you must 
come here to disturb gentlemen at dinner. 

40 Here the whole joke burst upon the minds of the 
gentlemen present, who fell into a loud fit of laughter. 

41 After the tumult bad a little subsided, says the 
judge mildly, did I chop wood to pay for my breakfast? 
Indeed you did, said she, and said you had no money. 

42 I told you the whole truth, says the judge, but I 
have a beautiful shawl worth more than ten dollars, which 
I just now bought, and will leave it with you in pawn, if 
^ott will only let me eat dinner with these gentlemen. 

43 Here the gentlemen v?qt^ bllmg their lips to keep 
/toJEa laughter^ 
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44 How did you buy a shawl worth mofe than ten dol- 
lars, without money ? 1 bought it on credit, says he, 

45 And where did you find credit to that amount ? says 
ihe. 

46 I .I^rought it from home, said he. 

• 47 That is a likely story, and something like your 
abuse of Judge Crane this morning, said she. How could 
I abuse the judge if he was not present ? said he. 

48 Why, says she, you called him rusty fusty fudge, 
and old codger, and said you did not care a rye straw 
more for him than you did for yourself. 
^ 49 And here the whole company were in an uproar 
of laughter again. But as soon as it a little subsided, one 
of the gentlemen asked the landlady how she knew that 
the gentleman she was addressing was not Judge Crane ? 

50 He Judge Crain I he looks more like a snipe than a 
crane / 

51 Here the loud laughter burst forth a third time. And 
after a little pause the judge said, I must confess I am 
not a bird of very fine feathers, but 1 assure you that I 
am a CranCf and a Crane is very often a useful instru- 
Bient; I saw a very good one in your kitchen this morn- 
ing; and sometimes an instrument called a <« crane/' ig 
of incalculable use, madam. 

52 Before she had time to reply, some of the gentle- 
men with whom she was acquainted, assured her, that 
she was talking with the presiding judge. 

53 Astonished and confounded, she attempted some 
excuse, and hastily asked his pardon for her rudeness. 

54 The judge had by this time, unobserved, taken from 
bis pocket the beautiful shawl, and folded it at full length 
One way, and in a narrow form the other, and it being of 
h very fine texture, appeared more like an elegant sash 
than like a valuable shawl — when he arose, with grace- 
ful dignity and with a half smile, advanced a few steps 
towards the landlady, saying, « it is not my province to 
|»ardon, but it is in my business to judge ! and I judge 
that you and I shall hereafter be friends — and I judge 
also that you will, without hesitation, receive this as a 
present, if not as a pawn,^^ So saying, he gently laid it 
over her shoulders and across her arms, saying, << Take 
it, madam, and do not attempt to return \t,&t vV\i^.%\vi\« 
thwed on purpose for you/' 
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55 She hastily retired in confusion, hardlj knowing 
what she did, and took with her tlie shawl worth twehe 
dollars instead often. 

56 And here were tiiree parties who had each two 
good things* The landlady had a good shawl and a good 
lesson to meditate upon— the gentlemen had a good dinner 
and a good joke to talk over — and the judge had good In- 
tentions in the joke, and good will and ability to follow up 
the lesson given. 



SECTION XL T 

T^rial* of a complaint made against sundry persons for ii 
breaking the windows of Dorothy Careful, widow, ani 
dealer in gingerbread. 

i The court being sat, there appeared in person the 
widow Dorothy Careful, to make a complaint against Henrit 
Luckless^ and other person or persons unknown, for break- Jl. 
ing three panes of glass, value fifteen cents, in the house 
of the said widow. Being directed to tell her case to the 
court, she made a courtesy, and began as follows : 

2 " Sir, I was sitting at work by my fire side, between 
the hours of six and seven in the evening, just as It was 
growing dusk, and little Jack was spinning beside me» 
when all at once crack went the window, and down fella 
little basket of cakes that was set up against it. I started 
up, and cried to Jack, Bless me, what's the matter ! 
says Jack, Somebody has thrown a stone and broke 
window, and I dare say it is some of the school-boys. 

3 ** With that I ran out of the house, and saw some boys 
making off as fast as they could go. So I ran after them as 
quick as my legs would carry me ; but I should never have 
come near them, if one had not happened to fall down. 
Him I caught, and brought back to my house ; when Jack 
knew him at once to be master Harry Luckless. So I 
told him 1 would complain of him next day ; and I hope 
the court will make him pay the damage, and I think he 

* This was meant as a sequel of that very pleasing and ingpenious IMt i 
work, ciitjtled Juvenile Trials, in which a court of Justice is supposed to 
he instituted in a boarding-school, compo««d of the scholars themselves 
iSv tbe purpose of tiding offences commWXedL vX. «OciQ^% 
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deserves a good whipping into the bargain^ for injuring a 
poor widow woman/' 

4 The judge having heard Mrs. CarefnPs story, desir* 
ed her to sit down ; and then^ calling up Master Luck- 
lessy asked him what he had to say for himself. Luck* 
less appeared with his face a good deal scratched, and 
looking very ruefully. After making his bow, and sob- 
bing two or three times, he said : 

5 << I am as innocent of this matter as any boy in the 
sehool, and I am sure I have suffered enough about it al« 
ready. Billy Thompson and I were playing in the lane 
Bear Mrs. Careful's house, when we heard the window 
jsrash ; and directly after, she came out running towards 
US. Upon this, Billy ran away, and I ran too, thinking I 
might bear the blame. But after running a little way, I 
stumbled over something that lay in the road, and before 
I could get up again, she overtook me, and caught me by 
the hair, and began lugging and cuffing me. I told her 
it was not I that broke her window, but it did not signify ; 
to she dragged me to the light, lugging and scratching 
He all the while, and then said she would inform against 
Hie : and that is all I know of the matter. 

Judge. I find, good woman, you were willing to revenge 
yourself, without waiting for the justice of this court. 

Widow C. Sir, I confess I was put into a passion, and 
did not properly consider what I was doing. 

Judge. Well, where is Billy Thompson ? 

Billy. Here, sir. 
' Judge. Tou have heard what Harry Luckless says. 
Declare, upon your honour, whether he has spoken the 
truth. 

BiUy. Sir, I am sure neither he, nor I had any concern 
ia breaking the windows. We were standing together 
at the time, and I ran on hearing the door open, for fear 
of being charged with it, and he followed. But what be- 
came of him, I did not stay to see. 

Judge. So, you let your friend shift for himself, and 
>nly thought of saving yourself. But did you see any 
liher person about the house, or in the lane ? 

BiUy. Sir, I thought I heard somebody on the other side 
if the hedge creeping along, a little before the window 
vas brokeui but I saw nobody. 
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Judge. You hear, good woman, what is alleged in be^* 
half of the person you have accused. Have you any^tther 
evidence against him ? 

Widow 6*. One might be sure that they ivould deny it, 
and tell lies for one another : but 1 hope I am not to be 
put off in that manner. 

Judge. I must tell you, mistress, that you give too much 
liberty to your tongue, and are guilty of as much injus- 
tice, as that of which you complain. I should be sorry, 
indeed, if the young gentlemen of this school deserved the 
general character of liars. You will find among us, I 
hope, as just a sense of what is right and honourable, as 
among those who are older ; and our worthy master cer'-^ 
tainly would not permit us to try offences in this manner, 1 
if he thought us capable of bearing false witness in each I 
other's favour. J 

TFidow C. I ask your pardon sir, I did not mean to of- 
fend ; but it is a heavy loss for a poor woman, and though 
i did not catch the boy in tiie fact, he was the nearest 
when it was done. 

Judge. As that is no more than a suspicion, and he has 
the positive evidence of his school-fellow in his favour, it 
will be impossible to convict him, consistently with the 
rules of justice. Have you discovered any other circum- 
stance tliat may point out the offender ? 

Widow C. Next morning Jack found on the floor this 
top, which I suppose the window was broke with. 

Judge, Hand it up. — Here, gentlemen of the jury, please 
to examine it, and see if you can discover any thing of its 
owner. 
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Juryman. Here is P. R. cut upon it. 

Another. Yes ; and I am sure 1 recollect Peter Riot's 
having just such a one. 

Another. So do !• 

Jiidi^e. Master Riot, is this your top ? 

Riot, I don't know, sir, perhaps it may be mine ; I have 
had a great many tops, and when I have done with them, 
1 throw them away, and any body may pick them up that 
pleases. You see it has lost its peg. 

Judge. Very well, sir. Mrs. Careful, you may retire. 

Widow C. And must 1 have no amends, sir. 

Judge. Have patience. Leave every thing to the court. 
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Wc sliall do all the justice in our power. As soon as tlift 
widow was gone, the Judge rose from his seat^ and with 
much solemnity thus addressed the assembly : 

Gentlemen — this business^ I confess, gives me much 
dissatisfaction. A poor woman has been insulted* and in- 
jured in her property, apparently without provocation; 
and though she has not been able to convict the offender^ 
it cannot be doubted that she, as well as the world in ge* 
neraly will impute the crime to some of our society. 
Though I am in my own mind convinced that in her pas- 
sion she charged an innocent person, yet the circumstance 
, of the top is a strong suspicion, indeed almost a proo^ that 
the perpetrator of this unmanly mischief was one of our 
company. '' 

The owner of the top has justly observed, that its 
having been his property is no certain proof against him. 
Since, therefore, in the present defect of evidence, the 
whole school must remain burdened with the discredit 
of this action, and share in the guilt of it, I think fit, in 
the first place, to decree, that restitution shall be made 
to the sufferer out of the public chest ; and next, that a 
court of inquiry be instituted, for the express purpose of 
searching thoroughly into this affair, with power td ex- 
amine all persons upon honour, who are thought likely to 
be able to throw light upon it. I hope, gentlemen, these 
measures meet with your concurrence ! 

The whole court bowed to the Judge, and expressed 
their entire satisfaction with his determination. 

It was then ordered, that the public treasurer should 
go to the Widow Carcful's housi!t, and pay her the sum of 
fifteen cents, making at the same time a handsome apo- 
logy in the name of the school. And six persons were 
taken by lot out of the jury to compose the court of inqui- 
ry, which was to sit in the evening. 

The court then adjourned. 

On the meeting of the court of inquiry, the first thing 
proposed by the President was, that the persons who 
usually played with Master Riot should be sent for. Ac- 
cordingly Topni Frisk and Bob Loiter were summoned, 
when the President asked them upon their honour if they 
knew the top to have been Riot's. They said they dicK 
They were then asked whether Uiey T^\aft\siJsi^Y^^^\vKtk 
Biot had it in hia possession'? 

Y 
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Frisk* He had it the day before yesterday, and split a 
top of mine with it. 

Loiter. Yes, and then, as he was making a stroke at 
mine, the ppj^; flew out, 

Fres. What did he then do with it ? 

Frisk. He put it into his pocket, and said, as it was a 
strong top« he would have it mondcd. 

Pres. Then he did not throw it away, or give it to any 
body ? 

LoiU No ; he pocketed it up and wo saw no more oflL 

Pres. Do you know of any quarrel he had with Widow 
Careful ? 

Frisk, Tcs; a day or two bifore he went to her shop ^ 
for some ginji^rrhread ; but as he already owed her six- 
pence, she would not let him have any till he had paid bis 
debts. 

Fres. How did he take this disappointment? 

Frisk, He said he would be revenged on her. 

Pres, Are you sure he used such words ? 

Frisk, Yes, Loiter heard him as well as myself. 

Loit. I did, sir. 

Prts, Do either of you know any more of this afiair 7 

Jioth. No, sir. 

Pres. You may go. 

The President now observed, that these witnesses had 
done a great deal in establishing proof against Riot ; for 
it was now pretty certain that no one but himself could 
have been in possession of the top at the time the crime 
was committed; and also it appeared, that he had de-^ 
clared a malicious intention against the woman, which it 
was highly probable he would put in execution. — As the 
court was debating about the next step to be taken, they 
were acquainted that Jack, the widow's son, was waiting 
at the school door for admission ; and a person being sent 
out for him. Riot wns found threatening the boy, and bid- 
ding him go home about his business. The boy was how- 
ever conveyed safely into the room, when he thus ad- 
dressed himself to the Preside nt. 

Jack. Sir, as I was looking about this morning for stieks 

in the hedge over against our house, I found this buckle. 

So I thought to myself, sure this must belong to the ras- 

eatthat broke our wind(»ws. So I have brought it to sea 

if any body in the school ytouVA i^'wtv \V« 
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Pre$. On which side of the hedge did you find it 7 
Jack. On the other side from our liouse, in the close. 
Pres. Let us see it. Gentlemen, this is so smart a hue* 
5f that I am sur^ 1 reipember it at once, and so I daro 
y you all do f 
M. It is Riot's. 

Pres. Has any body observed Riot's shoes to-day J 
One Boy. Tes, ho has got them tied with strings. 
Pre$. Very well, gentlemen ; we have nothing morefo' 

than to draw up an account of all the evidence we have 
ardj and lay it before the Judge. Jack, you may go 
me. 

Jack. Pray, sir, let somebody go with me, for I am 
raid of Riot^ who has just been threatening me at the 
or. 

Pres. Master Bold will please go along wi(h the boy. 
The minutes of the court were then drawn up and the 
'csident took them to the Judge's chamber. After the 
idge had perused them, he ordered an indictment to be 
awn up against Peter Riot, <« for that he meanly, elan- 
istinely, and with malice afore-thought, had broken 
ree panes in the window of Widow Careful, with a cer- 
in instrument called a top, whereby he had committed 
1 atrocious injury on an innocent person, and had brought 
disgrace upon the society to which he belonged.*' At 
e same time, he sent an officer to inform Master Riot 
at his trial would come on the next morning. 
Riot, who was with some of his gay companions, aSect- 
I to treat the matter with great indifference, and even 

make a jest of it — However, in the morning he thought 

best to endeavour to make it up ; and accordingly^ 
hen the court was assembled, he sent one of his friends 
ith a shilling, saying that he would not trouble them 
ith any further inquiries, but would pay the sum that 
id been issued out of the public stock. 

On the receipt of this message, the Judge rose with 
uch severity in his countenance, and observing, that by 
ich a contemptuous behaviour towards the court, the 
*iminal had greatly added to his off*ence, he ordered two 
Beers with their staves immediately to go and bring in 
int| and to use force if he should resist them. The eul- 
Atp. thinking it best to submit, was ]^rt^t6uX\^ \^<^ volV^« 
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tween the two officera, when bein^Waced at the bar^ the 
Judge thus addressed him : — ^ 

<< I am sorry» sir, that any memb^ of this society ean 
be so little sensible of the nature of Krime, and so little 
acquainted with the principles of a\*oii|t of justice, as you 
have shown yourself to be, by the pr<»j^(>sal you took tlie 
improper liberty of sending to us. If you meant it as a 
confession of your guilt, you certainly ought to have wail- 
ed to receive from us the penalty we tlionght proper to 
inHictf and not to have imagined that an offiM* of the mere 
payment of damages would satisfy the claims of justice 
against you. 

*• If you had only broken tlie window by accident, and on ^ 
your own accord offered restitution, nothing less than the 
full damages could have been accepted. But you now 
. stand charged with having done this mischief, meanly, 
secretly, and maliciously, and thereby iiavc added a p:reat 
deal of criminal intention to the act. Can you then think 
that a court like this, designed to watch over the morals, 
as well as protect the properties of our community, can 
so slightly pass overmuch aggravated offences ? You can 
claim no merit from confessing the crime, now that you 
know so much evidence will appear against you. And if 
you choose still to plead not guilty, you arc at liberty tu 
do it, and we will proceed immediately to the trial, with- 
out taking any advantage of the confession implied by 
your offer of payment.'* 

Riot stood silent for some time, and then begged to be 
allowed to consult with his friends, what was best for him f 
to do. Tiiis was agreed to, and he was permitted to re- 
tire, thoiii^h under guard of an officer. After a short ab- 
sence, he returned with more humility in his looks, ami 
said that he pleaded guilty, and threw himself on the 
mercy of the court, 'riie Judge then made a speech of 
some length, for the purpose of convincing the prisoner, 
as wcILas the by-standers, of the enormity of the crime. 
He then pronounced the following sentence : — 

*^ You, Peter Riot, are hereby sentenced to pay the sum 
of fifty cents to the public treasury, as a satisfaction fur 
the mischief you have done, and your attempt to conceal it. 
You are to repair to the house of Widow Careful, accom- 
j)anjed by such witnesses as we shall appoint^ and there^ 
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ker pardon for the insult yow offered her. Tou shall like- 
wise, to-m(irroW| after school,, stand up in your place, and 
before all the scholars, ask pardon. fbr the disgrace yoii 
have been the means of bringing upon the society ; and 
in particular, you shall apologize to Master Luckless, for 
the disagreeable oircumstance yon were the means of 
bringing him into. Till all this is complied with, you 
shall hot presume to come into the play ground or join in- 
.any of the diversions of the school ; and all persons are 
hereby admonished not to keep you> company till this;^ui» 
, done.^' 

Riot was then dismissed to his room ; and in the sUtef'^ 
noon he was taken to the widow'is, who was pleased- to re-^ 
ceive his submission graciously, and at the same time to 
apologize for her own improper treatment of Master' 
Luckless, to whom 6he sent a present of a nice ball, bj 
way of amends. 

Thus ended this important business. 

[Evenings at BbmtJ 



SECTION xir. 

, The Farm-yard JournaL 

I>1BAR TOM, 

i' Since we parted at thebreaking-up, I have been, for' 
(he most of the time, at a pleasant farm in Hertfordshire, 
where I have employed myself in rambling about the 
country, and assisting,.> as well as L could, In the work 
going on at home and in the fields. On wet days, and 
in the evenings, I have amused myself with keeping a 
JQurnal of all the great events' that have happened among: 
us f and hoping Uiat when you arc tired of the bustle of 
your busy town, you may receive some entertairuneat 
from comparing our transactions with yours, I have 
eopied'out for your perusal one of the days in my memor-- 
and um- book. 

2 Pi'ay \H me know in return what you are doing, and' 
Itclicve Die^ 

TottF very affectionate Ci'icwdv 
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JOrRNAIi. 

S June iOth. Last night we had a dreadful alarm. A 
violent scream was heard from the hen-roost; the geese 
all set up a cackle, and the dogs barked. Ned, the boy 
who lies over Ihc stable, jumped up and ran into the yard^ 
when he observed a fox galloping away with a chicken 
in his mouth, and the dogs in lull chase after him. They 
could not overtake liim, and soon returned. U]K)n further 
examination, the large white cock was found lying on the 
ground all bloody, with his comb torn almost off, and his 
feathers all ruDled ; and the speckled hen and three chick- 
ens lay dead beside him. The cock recovered, but ap- < 
peared terribly frigiitened. — It seems that the fox bad 
jumped over the garden hedge, and then crossing part of 
the yard behind the straw, had crept into the hen-roost 
thmugh a broken pale. John, the carpenter, was sent for^ 
to make all fast, and prevent the like mischief again. 

4 Earlv this mornins: the brindled cow had a Ane bull- 
calf. 'I'hc cnlf is to be fattened for the butcher. 

5 The duck-eggs, that were sitten upon by the old 
black hen, were hatched this day, and the ducklings all 
direct]}' ran into the pond, to the great terror of the hen, 
who went round and round, clucking with all her might 
in order to call them out, but they did not regard her. An 
old drake took the little ones under his care, and they 
swam about very merrily. 

6 As Dolly this morning was milking the new cow that 
was bought at the fair, she kicked with her hind legs, and 
threw clown tht^ milk-pail, at the same time knocking 
Doily off her stool into the dirt. For this offence the cow 
was sentenced to have her head fastened to the rack, and 
her legs tied together. 

7 A kite was observed to hover a long while over the 
yard with an intention of carrying off some of the young 
chickens ; but the hens called their broods together under 
their wings, and the cocks put themselves in order of bat- 
tic, so that the kite was disappointed. At length one 
chicken, not minding its mother, but straggling heedlessly 
to a distance, was descried by the kitc^ who made a sud- 
den swoop, and seized it in his talons. 

S The chicken cried out, and the cocks and hens all 
screamed; when Ralphs t\)f^ tsLVui^t'^ ^^w, who saw the 
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attack, snatched up a loaded gun^ and just as the kite was 
flying off with his prey, fired and brought him dead to the 
ground, along with the poor chicken, who was killed in 
the fall. The dead body of the kite was nailed up against 
the wall, by way of warning to his wicked comrades. 

9 In the forcnooon we were alarmed with strange noises 
approaching us, and looking out we saw a number of peo- 
ple with frying pans, warming pans, tongs, and pokers* 
beating, ringing, and making all possible din. We soon 
discovered them to be our neighbours of the next farm 
in pursuit of a swarm of bees, which was hovering in the 
air over their lieads. 

' 10 The bees at length alighted on the tall pear-tree in 
our orchard, and hung in a bunch from one of the boughs. 
A ladder was got, and a man ascending with gloves on 
Ins hands and an apron tied over his head, swept them 
into a hive which was rubbed on the inside with honey 
and sweet herbs. But as he was descending, some bees 
which had got under his gloves, stung him in such a man- 
ner, that he hastily threw down the hive, upon which the 
{greater part of the bees fell out, and began in a rage to 
fly among the crowd, and sting all whom they lit upon. 

11 Away scampered the people, the women shrieking, 
the.children roaring; and poor Adam, who had held the hive, 
was assailed so furiously, that he was obliged to throw 
himself on the ground, and creep under tiie gooseberry 
bushes. At length the bees began to return to the hive, 
in which the queen bee had remained ; and after a while, 
all being quietly settled, a cloth was thrown over it, and 
the swarm was carried home. 

12 About noon, three pigs broke into the garden, where 
they were rioting upon the carrots and turnips, and doing 
a great deal of mischief by trampling the beds, and root- 
ing up the plants with their snouts ; when they were spied 
by old Towzer the mastiff, who ran among them, and lay- 
ing hold of their long ears with his teeth, made them 
squeal most dismally, and get out of the garden as fast 
as they could. 

±3 Roger, the ploughman, when he came for his dinner, 
brought word that he had discovered a partridge's nest, 
with sixteen eggs, in the corn field. Upon which the far- 
mer went out and broke them all ; saying, that he did not 
choose to rear birds upon his corn v^VAeVi Vi^ ^%» xikX^- 
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fowcd to catch, but must leave to some qualified apoffl^ 
man, \^ lio would besides break down his fences in the* 
pursuit. 

14 A sheep washing was held this day at the mill-pond^ 
II hen seven scurc were well washed, and then penned la 
the high meadow to dry. Many of iheni made great re- 
sistance at being thrown into the water ; and the old ranif 
being dragged to the brink by a boy at each horn^ and i 
third pubhing behind, by a sudden spring threw tworf 
them into the water^ to the great diversion ofthe spectir- 
tors. 

15 Towards the dusk of the evening, the Squire's mon-^ 
grel grey -hound, which had been long suspected of worry- 
ing sheep, was caught in the fact. lie had killed tvo 
l^mbs, and was making a hearty meal upon one of them, 
when he was disturbed by the approach of theshepherd^B 
boy, and directly leaped the hedge and made off. The 
dead bodies were taken to the Squirc% with an Indict- 
ment of wilful murder against the dog. But when they 
came to look fur the culprit, he was not to be found in 
any part of the premises, and is supposed to have fled bis 
country through consciousness of his heinous offence. 

16 Jbseph, who sleeps in the garret at the old end of 
the house, after having been some time in bed, came down 
stairs in his shirt, as pale as ashes, and frightened the 
maids, who were going up. It was some time before he 
could tell what was the matter ; at length he said he had 
heard some dreadful noise over head, which he was sure 
must be made by some ghost or evil spirit; nay, he 
thought ho had seen something moving, though he owned' 
he durst hardly lift up his eyes. He concluded with de- 
claring, that ho w*ould rather sit up all night in the' 
kitchen than go to his nnim again. 

17 The maids were almost as much alarmed as he, and' 
did not know what to do ; but the master, overhearing 
their talk, came out and insisted upon their accompany- 
ing him to the spot, in order to search into the affair. 
They all went into the garret, and for a while heard no- 
thing i when the master ordered the candle to be taken 
away, and every one to keep quite still. Joseph and the 
maids stuck close to each other, and trembled every limb^ 
At }engtb a kind of groaning or snoring began to be heard,. 

which f^rew loader and louder^ m\.V\xkX«t.\9\<& ^V^a^^Vx^tk^ 
m/rtofJmsiDgM 
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18 <« That^s it !*' whispered Joseph, drawing back to- 
¥7ards the door — the maids were ready to sink; and even 
the farmer himself was a little disconcerted. The noise 
seemed to come from the rafters near the thatch. In a 
^while, a j^limpsc of moonlight shining through a hole at the 
place, plainly discovered the shadow of something stir- 
ring, and on looking intently, somewhat like feathers 
were porccived. 

19 The farmer now began to suspect what the case 
'was, and ordering up a short ladder, bid Joseph climb to 
the spot, and thrust his hand into the hole. This he did 
rather unwillingly, and soon drew it hack, crying loudly 
that he was hit. However, gatiiering courage, he put It 
in again, and pulled out a large white owl, another at the 
flame time being heard to fly away. The cause of the 
alarm was now made clear enough, and poor Joseph, after 
being heartily jeered by the maids, tiiougii they had 
been as much frightened as he, sneaked into bed again, 
and the house soon became quiet. — [Ibid, 



SECTION XIII. 

CONVERSATION ON MANUFACTURES. 

Father — Henry. 

Hen, My dear father, you observed the other day that 
we had a great many Minufactures in England. Pray 
what is a Manufacture ? 

Fa, A Manufacture is something made by the hand of 
man. It is derived from two Latin words, manus^ the 
hand; amlfuccre, to make. Manufactures are therefore 
opposed to productions^ which latter are what the bounty 
of nature spontaneously affords us; as fruits, corn, mar- 
ble. 

Hen. But tlierc is a great deal of trouble with corn : 
you. have often made me take notice how much pains it 
costs the farmer to plough his ground, and put the seed 
in the earth, and keep it clear from weeds. 

Fa, Very true ; but the fiirmcr does not make the corn ; 
he only prepares for it a proper soil and situation, and re- 
moves every hindrance arising from the hardness of the 
ground, or the neighbourhood of other \\U\\Vft^\tV\v\\^v^>-\. 
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obstruct tlie secret and wonderful process of vegetation ; 
but with the vegetation itselfhe has nothing.to do. Itil 
not hii hand that draws out the slender fibres of the rootf 
pushes up the green stalk, and by degrees the spiky ear| 
swells the grain* and embrowns it with that rieli tingorf 
tawny russet, which informs the husbandman it is timet* 
put in his sickle : all this operation is performed without 
Ills care or even knowledge. 

Hen. Now, then I understand ; corn is a Produc&Hf 
and bread a Manufacture, % 

Fa. Bread is certainly, in strictness (if speech, a Manu- o 
facture ; but we do not in general apply the term to any 
thing in which the original material is so little changedt^V 
If we wanted to speak ol* bread philosophically^ we should 
say it is a preparation of corn. 

lien. Is sugar a Manufacture? 

Fa. No — for the same reason. Besides which, I its 
not recollect the term being applied to any article of food; 
I suppose from an idea that food is of too perishable a na« 
ture, and generally obtained by a procc^ss too simple ta 
deserve the name. We say, therefore, suj^ar- works, oil- 
mills, chocolate-works ; we do not say a beer-manufacto- 
ry, but a brewery ; but this is only a nicety of language, 
for ]>roperly all those are manufactories, if there is mucb 
of art and curiosity in the process* 

Hen, Uave all nations manufactures? 

Fa. All that are in any degree culrivated ; but it very 
often happens that countries naturally the poorest havo 
manufactures of the greatest extent and variety. , 

Jlen, Which is the most important, manufactures or 
agriculture ? 

Fa. Agriculture is the most necessary, because it is first 
of all necessary that man should live ; but many of the 
enjoyments and comforts of life are produced by manu* 
fact ore 8. 

Hen. Why are we obliged to take so much pains to* 
make ourselves comfortable ? 

Fa. 'ro exercise our industry. Nature provides the 
materials for man. She pours out at his feet a profusion 
of gems, metals, dyes, plants, ores, baiks, stones, gums, 
wax, marbles, woods, roots, skins, earths, and mineralt* 
of all kinds! She has likewise given him tools. 
jBifL I did not know Ihal ualure ^>n^ ^^V^^^ 
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JFa. No ! what ai!e those two instruments you carry al« 
rays about' with you, so strong and yet so flexible» so 
icely jointed, and branched out into five long, tapering, 
inequal^ divisions^ any of which may be contracted or 
tretched out at pleasure i the extremities of which have 
\ feeling so wonderfully delicate, and which are strength- 
ined and defended by horn ? 

JEfen. The hands. 

JFa. Tes — man is as much superior to the brutes in his 
lutward form, by means of the hand, as he is in his mind 
ly the gifts of reason. The trunk of the elephant comes 
lerhaps the nearest to it in Its exquisite feeling and fle2(i- 
nlity (it is, indeed, called his hand in Latin,) and ac- 
cordingly that animal has always been reckoned the wis- 
!!8t of brutes. When Nature gave man the hand, she said 
:o him, « exercise your ingenuity, and work.*' As soon 
IS ever man rises above the state of a savage, he begins 
:a contrive and to make things, in order to improve his 
!brIorn condition ; thus you may remember Thomson re- 
presents Industry coming to the poor shivering wretch^ 
ind teaching him tiic arts of life. 

Taught him to chip the wood, and hew the stone. 
Till by degrees the finish'd fabric rose : 
Tore from his limbs the blood polluted fur. 
And wrapt them in the woolly vestment warm. 
Or bright in glossy silk and flowing lawn. 

J%n. It must require a great deal of knowledge, I sup- 
pose, for so many curious works : what kind of knowledge 
is most necessary I 

Fa. There is not any which may not be occasionally 
employed ; but the two sciences which most assist the 
manufacturer are mechanics ^ml chemistry. The one for 
building mills, working of mines, and in general for con- 
structing wheels, wedges, pullies, &c. either to shorten 
the labour of man, by performing it in less time, or to 
perform what the strength of man alone could not accom- 
plish : — the other in fusing and working ores, in dying 
and bleaching, and extracting the virtues of various sub- 
stances for particular uses : making of soap, for instance, 
is a chemical operation ; and by chemistry an ingenious 
gentleman has lately found out a way of bleaching a piece 
of cloth in eight and forty hours, which, by U\«. ^.vvKwcftw%. 
process^ would have taken up a great matk^ \4^^V^» 



Hen. I think, if I had not becn'IfUfA should never have 
been able to guess that my coat eaiiie DfTthe back of the 
sheep. 

Fa. Tou hardly would : but there arjB manufactures ia 
which the material is much more changed than in woolfea 
cloth. M'hat can be meaner in appearance than sand and 
ashes 7 — Would vou imagine any thing beautiful could be 
made out of such a mixture? Yet the furnace trausforms 
this into that transparent crystal we call glass. 

Hen. What are the chief manufactures of England? 

Fa. Wc have at present a greater variety than I can 
pretend to enumerate, but our staple manufacture is t; 
woollen cloth. England abounds in fine pastures and ex- (< 
tensive downs, which feed great numbers of sheep ; hence 
our wool has always been a valuable article of trade ; but 
we did not always know how to work it. — We used to sell 
it to the Flemish or Lombards, who wrought it into cloth,* 
till in the year 1326, Edward the Third invited some 
Flemish weavers over to teach us the art ; but there was 
not much made in England till the reign of Henry the 
Seventh. 

Manchester and Birmingham are towns which have 
arisen to great consequence from small beginnings almost 
within the memory of old men now living; the first for 
cotton and muslin goods^ the second fur cutlery and hard- 
ware, in which we at this moment excel all Europe. Of 
late years, too, carpets, beautiful as fine tapestry, have 
been fabricated in this country. Our clocks and watches 
arc greatly esteemed. — [Ibid. • 



SECTION XIV. 

Generous Revenge, 

1 At the period when the republic of Genoa was divid- 
ed between tiic factions of the nobles and the peoplet 
Uberto, a man of low origin, but of an elevated mind and 
superior talents, and enriched by commerce, having rais- 
ed himself to be the head of the popular part}', maintain- 
ed for a considerable time a democratical form of govern- 
ment. 

^ The nobles at lengtti, wtuWw^ %\l their efforts, sue- |J 
eeededin subverting tbia al^X^ i^l XXivw^^^ ^\A ic^^Bia!»A. \ 
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their former supremacy. They used their victory with 
eonsiderablc rigour : and in particular, haying imprison* 
ed Ubertoy proceeded against him as a traitor, and thought 
(hey displayed sufficient lenity in passing a sentence. upon 
Mm of perpetual banishment, and the confiscation of all 
bis property. JdornOf who was then possessed of the first 
magistracy, a man haughty in temper, and proud of an* 
cient ^nobility, tho^bgh otherwise no|, void of genei*ous 
sentiments, in pronouncing this sentence on Uberto, 
aggravated its severity by the insolent terms in whicli 
he conveyed it. ^< You (said he) — you, the son of a 
liaso mechanic, who have dared to trample upon the nobles 
bf Genoa — You, by their clemency, are only doomed to 
ahrink again intt) the nothing whence you sprung.'' 

5 Uberto received his condemnation with respectful 
iiabmission to the court; yet stung by the manner in which 
it was expressed, he could not forbear saying to Adoriio^ 
'c that perhaps he might hereafter find cause to repeat 
the language he had used to a man capable of sentiments 
lis elevated as his own." He then made his obeisance 
and retired ; and, after taking leave of his friends, em- 
barked in a vessel bound for Naples^ and quitted his na- 
tive country without a tear. 

4 He collected some debts dueto him in the Neapoli- 
tan dominions, and with the wreck of Ms fortune went to 
settle on one of the islands in the Arehipelago belonging 
to the state of Venice. Here his^ttodustry and capacity 
in mercantile pursuits raised him in a course of years to 
jgre^ter wealth than lie had possessed in his moat prosper- 
ous days at Genoa ; and his reputation for honour and 
generosity equalled his fortune. 

5 Amovig other places which he frequenfly visited as a 
merchant, was the city of Tunis, at that time in friend- 
ship with the Venitians, though hostile to most of the 
other Italian states, and especially to Genoa. As Uberto 
Meas on a visit to one of the first men of that place at his 
country house, he saw a young cliristian slave at work in 
irons, whose appearance excited his attention. The youth 
seemed oppressed with labour, to which his delicate frame 
had not been accustomed, and while he leaned at inter- 
nals ufHm the instrument with which he was working, a 
sigh burst from his full hearty and a tear stole down kla 
sheek. 

Z 
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6 Uberto eyed liitn with tender compasaioni and ad'* 
dressed liim in Italian. The youth eagerly caught the 
sounds of his native (ungue, and replying to his inquirieSf 
inforined him he was a Genoese. << And what is your 
name, young man ^ (said Uherto) you need not be afraid 
of confessing to me your hirth and condition/' "Alas! 
(he answered) I fear my captoi*s already suspect enough 
to demand a large ransom. My father is indeed one of 
the first men in Genoa. Uis name is Adorno, and I am 
his only son/* *< Adorno !'* Uberto checked himself from 
uttering more aloud, but to himself he cried, <• Thank 
heaven ! then I shall be nobly revenged. '' 

7 << He took leave of the youth, and iiV: iiediately went' 
to inquire after the corsair captain who cL»imcd a right in 
young Adorno, and having found hlm^ demanded the 
price of his ransom, lie learned that he was considered 
as a capture of value, and that less than two thousand 
crowns would not be accepted. Uherto paid the sum; 
and causing his servant to follow him with a horse and a 
complete suit of handsome apparel^ he returned to the 
youth who was working as before, and told him he was 
free. With his own hands he took off his fetters, and 
helped him to change his dress, and mount on horsebackt 
The youth was tempted to think it all a dream, and the 
flutter of emotion almost deprived him of the power of re- 
turning thanks to his generous benefactor. He was sooni 
however, convinced of the reality of his good fortune, b} ,' 
sharing the lodging and table of Uberto. 

8 After a stay of aomc days at Tunis to despatch the 
remainder of his business, Uberto departed homewardSy*^ 
accompanied by young Adorno, wlio by his pleasing man- 
ners had highly ingratiated himself wiih him. Uberto 
kept him some time at his house, treating him with all 
the respect and affection he could have shown for the son 
of his dearest friend. At length, having a safe opportu- 
nity of sending him to Genoa, he gave him a faithful ser- 
vant f<»r a conduetor, fitted him out with every conveni- 
ence, slij>ped a purse of gold into one hand, and a letter \ 
into the other, and thus addressed him. 

9 << My dear youth, I could with much pleasure detain 
you longer in my humble mansion, but I feel your impa- 
tience to revisit your friends, and I am sensible that it 

would be cruelty to depm^lU^m longer than necessary 
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of the joy. they will receive in recovering you. Deign to 
accept this provision for your voyage, and deliver this 
letter to your father. Ht probably may recolkct some- 
what of me, thoui^h you are too young to do so. Farewell! 
I shall not soon forget yon, and I will hope you will not 
forget me.'* Adorno poured out the effusions of a grate- 
ful and affectionate heart, and they parted with mutual 
tears and embraces. 

10 The young man had a prosperous voyage home ; 
and the transport with which he was again beheld by his 
almost heart-bnikon parents may more easily be conceiv- 
ed than described. After learning that he had been a 
^captive in Tunis (for it was supposed that the ship in 
ivhich he sailed liad foundered at sea,) " And to whom,'* 
(said old Adorno) <• am I indebted for the inestimable be- 
nefit of restoring you to my arms ?'* •^Tiiis letter" (said 
his son) <* will inform you.*' He opened it, and read as 
follows : 

11 *< That son of a vile mechanic, who told you that one 
day you might repent the scorn with which you treated 
him, has the satisfaction of seeing his prediction accom- 
plished. For know, ])roud noble ! that tiie deliverer of 
your only s^a fi\;ia slavery is 

The banished UbertoJ^* 

12 Adorn ) dropt the letter, and coifercd his face with 
his hand, while his son was displaying in the warmest 
language of gratitude the virtues ofUberto, and the truly 
■paternal kindness he had experienced f nun him. As the 
^ebt could not be cancelled, Adornn resolved if possible 
to repay it. He made such powerful intercession with 
the other nobles, that the sentence pninounced on Uberto 
was reversed, and full permission given him to return to 
Genoa. 

13 In apprising him of this event, Adorno expressed 
his sense of the obligations he lay under to him, acknow- 
ledged the genuine nobleness of his character, and re- 
quested his friendship. Uberto returned to his country, 
and closed his days in peace, with the universal esteem 
of his fellow citizens. — [Ibid. 
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SECTION XV. 

lite Colonists. 

Comey Mid Mr, Barlow to his boys, I have a new play 
for you. I will be the founder of a colony ; and you shall 
be people of different trades and professions coming to 
offer yourselves to go with mc. What arc you James? 

J. I am a farmer, sir. 

JIfr. B. Very well ! Farminji^ is the chief thing we 
have to depend upon^ so wc cannot have too much of it. 
But you must be a workiii.u; farmer, not a .(gentleman far- 
mer. Labourers will be scarce among us, and every man 
must put his own hand to the pl()U|i>;h. There will be W(KhIs 
to clear, and marshes to drain, and a great deal of stub- 
born work to do. 

J. I shall be ready to do my part, sir. 

JIfr. B, Well then, I shall entertain you willingly, and 
•8 many more of your profession as you can bring. You 
shall have land enough, and utensils ; and you may fall to 
work as soon as you {)lease. Now for the next. 

Mfred. 1 am a miller, sir. 

Mr. B. A very useful trade ! The corn wc grow must 
be ground, or it will do us little good. But what will you 
do for a mill, my friend ? 

B. I Rup]K)se we must make one. sir. 

JIfr. B. True— but then you must bring with you a mill- 
wright for the purpose. As for mill-stones, we will take 
them out with us,— Who is next ? 

Frederic, I am a carpenter, sir. 

Mr, B. The most necessary man that could offer! Wc* 
shall find you work enough, never fear. There will be 
bouses to build, fences to make, and all kinds of wooden 
furniture to provide. But our timber is all growing. Yon 
will have a deal of hard work to do in felling trees, and 
sawing planks, and shaping posts, and the like. You 
must be a field carpenter as well as a house carpenter. 

F. I will. sir. 

Mr» B. Very well ; tlicn I engage you, but you had 
better bring two or tliree aide hands along with you. 

Henry, 1 am a blacksmith, sir. | 

Mr, B. An excellent companion for the carpenter! We 
cannot do without either of you ; so you may bring your 
great bellow's and anvU, and v;^ >n\11 aet M\i a forge ibr | 
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00 as soon as we arrive. But^ by thebyci we shall want 
mason for that purpose. 

William. I am one, sir. 

Mr. B. That's well — though we may live in log houses 
t first) we shall want brick or stone work for chimneys^ 
nd hearths, and ovens, so there will be employment for 

mason. But if you can make bricks and burn lime too, 
ou- will be still more useful. 

W. I will try wliat I can do, sir. 

Mr. B, No man can do more. I engage you. Who is 
ext? 

Edmund, I am a shoemaker, sir. 

Mr. B. And shoes we cannot well do without. But 
an you make tliem, like Eumsssus in the Odyssey, out 
fa raw hide ? for [ fear we shall get no leather. 

E. But I can dress hides too. 

Mr. B, Can you ? Then you arc a clever fellow, and I 
irill have you, though I give you double wages. 

John. 1 am a Taylor, sir. 

Mr. B. Well, thongli it will be some time before wo 
irant holiday suits, yet we must not go naked ; so there 
vill be work for the taylor. But you are not above mend- 
ng and patching, 1 hope, for we must not mind patched 
:lotlies while we work in the woods. 

J. I am not, sir. 

Mr. B. Then I engaeje you too. 

George. 1 am a weaver, sir. 

Mr. B. Weaving is a wvy useful art, but T question if 
re can find room for it in our colony for the present. We 
•hall not grow either hemp or flax for some time to come, 
ind It will be cheaper lor us to import our clolli than to 
nake it. In a few years, however, we may be very glad 
)f you. 

Angnsius. T am a silversmith and a jeweller, sir. 

Mr» B. Then, my friend, yo«i canni>t go to a worse 
dace than a new colony to sei up your trade in. You 
ivill break us, or we shall starve you. 

A. But I understand clock and watch-making too. 
Mr. B. That is somewhat more to our purp(»se, for we 
ihall want loknow how time goes. But 1 doubt we can- 
not give you sufficient encouragement for a long while to 
conie. For the present you had better stay where ^oa 

Zt2 
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Charles, I am a barbrr ami hnir-dreaser» iir. 
Jl/r. B. Alas, what can \vp «!-j with yoti ! It you will 
shave our inen*s rough boards once a week» and erop 
their hair once a quarter, and be content tohelp the car- 
penter, or follow the plough the rest of your timci we ahill 
reward you accordin.c;!^. But you will have no ladiei 
and ([gentle man to dress for a ballf or wigs tci: eurl and 
powdrr (or Sundays, 1 assure you. — Your trade' will noft 
stand by itself with us for a great while to come. 
Edwin. I am a doctor, sir. 

J^r, If, Then, sir, you are very welcome. Health ii 
the first of blessings, and if you can give ns that, you 
will be a valiiiibl^ man indeed. But 1 hope you undkr*' 
stand snrj^ery as well as physic, for we are likely enough 
to get cuts, and bruises, and broken bones, oecahionally* 
E. I have had experience in that branch too, sir. 
Mr, B, And if you understand the nature of plants, and 
their uses b(Ktli in medicine and diet, it will be a great 
addition to your usefulness. 

E. Botany has been a favourite study with me, sir; 
wnA I have some knowledge of chemistry ^ and other parti 
of natural history, t(H). 

Jjfr. B. Then you will be a treasure to us, sir, and I 
shall be happy to make it worth your while to go with us. 
Jndrero, I, sir, am a lawyer. 

Mr. B. Sir, your most obedient servant. — When V 
tire rich enough to go to law we will let you know. 
Mexander» I am a schoolmaster, sir. 
Jtfr. B. That iaa profession which I am sure I do nM j 
mean to undervalue; and as soon as ever we have young 
folks in our colony, we shall be glad of your services* 
Though we are to be hard-working plain people, we do 
not intend to be ignorant, and we shall make it a point to 
have every one tau,u;ht reading and writing at least. In 
the mean time, till we have employment enough for yon 
in teaching, you may keep the accounts and records of 
the colony ; and on Sunday you may read prayers to all 
that choose to attend upon you. 
•^. With all my heart, sir. 

Mr. B. 1 hen 1 engage you. Who eomcs here with so 
bold an air? 
BamueL I am a soldier, sir, will you have me ? 
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Mr. B. We are peaceable people, and I hope shall have 
no oeca^idn to fight. We mean honestly to purchase our 
land from the natives, and to be just and fair in all our 
denlings with them. William PeHn» the founder of Penn- 
sylvania, followed that plan ; and when the Indians were 
at war with all the ot|ier European settlers, a |wrson ia 
a (jualcFr's hahit might pass through all their most fero- 
efoujs tribes without the least injury. It is my intention) 
however, to make all my colonists soldiers, as far as to be 
able to defend themselves if attacked, and that being the 
ease we shall have no need oF soldiers by trade* 

Lewis. I am a gentleman, sir ; and I have a great de- 
^sire to accompany you, because I h^ar^ame is very 
ptentiful in that country. * 

Mr. B. A gentleman. And what goodSvill you do us, 
sir? 

L. O, sir, that is not at all my intenticftis. I only mean 
to amuse myself. 

Mr. B. But do you mean that we should pay for your 
amusement ? 

L. As to maintenance, I expect to be able to kill game 
enough for my own ^ting with a little bread and garden 
atuflf, which you will give me. Then I will be content 
with a house somewhat better than the common ones ; and 
your barber shall be my valet ; so I shall give very littla 
trouble. 

Mr. B. And pray, sir, what Inducement can we bava 
for doing all this for you ? 

L. Why, sir, you will have the credit of having ono 
gentleman at least in your colony. 

Mr. B. Ha, ha, ha ! A facetious gentleman truly ! Well, 
sir, when we are ambitious of such a distinctioui we will 
acnd for you.-«-[i6id. 



SECTION XVI. 

Wise Men. 

You may remember, .Arthur^ said Mr. C.-to his sony 
that some time ago^ 1 endeavoured to give you a notion 
what a great man was. Suppose we now talk a littlo 
about wise men ? 

With all my heart, sir, replied Arthur. 
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Mr. C. A vise man, then, is he who pursue$ the kri 
ends by the proptrest means. But as this definilfon may 
be rather Um abstract to give you a clear comprehension 
of the thiiij?, I shall open it to you by examples. What 
do vou Uiiiik is the best conduct a man can pursue in 
life ? » 

•i). I suppose to make himself happy. 

Mr, C. Tine. And as we arc so Constituted that we 
cannot he happy ourselves without makinja; others happy» 
the hest end of Jlviiig is to produce as much general hap- 
piness as lies in our ])ower. 

^, But that is goodness^ is it not ? 

Mr. C. It i^ai^d therefore wisdom includes goodness.^ 
TIse wise. niaiialwSj's intends what isji:ood, and employs 
Bklll or Ju(l.i;m<^t in attaiiiinj^ it. If he were to pursue 
the best liiini^s weaklv, he eould not he wise; any more 
than if he were to pursue had or indifferent things judi- 
ciously. One of the wisest men I know is our neighbour, 
Mr. Fieelaiid. 

Ji. What, the Justice? 

Mr. C. Yes. Few men have succeeded more perfectly 
in securing their own happiness, and promoting that of 
those around them. Born to a competent estate, he early 
settled upon it, and hegan to improve it. He reduced all 
his expenses within his income, and indulged no tastes 
that could lead him into excesses of anv kind. At the 
name time he did not refuse any proper and innocent 
pleasures that came in his way ; and his house has always 
been distinguished for decent cheerfulness and hospital- 
ity. 

He applied himself with diligence to mending the mo- 
rals and improvin:; the condition of his dependents. He 
studied attentivel\ the laws of his country, and qualified 
hinkself for adnnnisterin.s; justice with skill and fidelity. 
No one sooner diseoveis where the right lies, or takes 
surer means to enforce it. He is the ])eison to whom the 
neighbours of all degrees apply fc»r counsel in their diffi- 
culties. His coiidiict is always consistent and uniform-— 
never violent, ni*ver rasli, never in extremes, but always 
deliberating before he acts, and then acting with firmness 
and vigour. The peace and good order of the whole neigh- 
bourh(H)d materially depend upon him ; and upon every 
emergency f his opinion la Uv<^ &t^V XNAw^ vw<vulred after* 
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He enjoys the respect of the rich, the confidence of tba 
pooff and the good will of both. 

Ji* Are not men of great learning and knowledge, wise 
men ? 

Mr, C. They are so, if that knowledge and Earning 
are employed to make them happier and mor^Pseful. 
But it too often happens that their speculations are of a 
kind ^cither beneficial to themselves nor to others ; and 
they^ften neglect to regulate their tempers while they 
improve their understandings. — Some men of great learn- 
ing have been the most arrogant and quarrelsome of mor* 
talsy and as foolish and ahsuid in their conduct, as the 
fenost untaught of their species. 

Ji. But is not a philosopher and a wise man the sanoL^- ' 
thing? ''^■' ^ 

•Wr. C A philosopher is properly a 'lover of wisdom; 
and if he searches after it with a right disposition; he wilt 
probably find it oftener than other men. But he must 
practise, as well as know, in order to be truly wise. ' 

•A. I have read of the seven wise men of Greece.^ What 
were they ? ^ ' * ' 

Mr. C. They werd#men distinguished for their know- 
ledge and talents, and some of them for their virtue too. 
But a wiser than them all was Socrates, whose chief 
praise it was that he turned philosophy from vain and 
fruitless disputation, to the regulation of life and man- 
ners, and that he was himself agreat example of the wis<- 
dom he taught. 

jj. Have we had any person lately very remarkable for 

wisdom ? 

Mr. C. In my opinion, few wiser men have ever ex- 
isted than the late Dr. Franklin,. the American. From 
the station of a journeyman printer, to the elevated one 
of ambassador plenipotentiary from his country to the 
court of France, he always distinguished himself by sa- 
gacity in discovery, and good sense in practising, what 
was most beneficial to himself and others. He was a 
great natural philosopher, and made some very brilliant 
discoveries, but It was his favourite purpose to turn every 
thing to use, and to extract some practical advantage from 
bis speculations. 

He thoroughly understood common liftn ftnd all that con- 
dttees to its comfort; and he has le{lbeVuikdLV\mVx^^am«^ 
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of domestic wiadonit superior, perhaps, to any of the boast- 
ed maxims of antiquity. He never let slip an opportuai- 
ty of impniving his knowledge, whether of great things 
or of small ; and was equally ready to converse with a 
day-laJMiirer and a prime-minister upon topics from which 
he mi^R derive instruction. He rose to wealth, but ob- 
tained it by honourable means. He prolonged his lifebj 
temperance to a .c:reat age, and enjoyed it to the last. 
Few nirn knew mtrio than he, and none employed know- 
ledge to hetter purposes. 

A. A man then, V suppose, cannot be wise withoot 
knowin.s^ a great deal. . 

Mr. C. If he knows and practices every thing neces- T 
nry to his duties and sttuion, it is wisdom enough; and I, 
a labourer may be as truly wise in his place, as a states- 
man or legislator. You iTinomhor that fable of Gay in 
which a shepherd gives lessons of wisdom to a philoso- 
pher. 

•4. O yes — it begins 

Remote from cities lit'd a swain. 

*Vr. C, True. He is represonfcH as drawing all his 
maxims of conduct from observation of brute animals. 
And tlnM', indeed, have universallv that character of wis- 
dom, of pursuing the ends best suited to them by the pro- 
perest means. But this is owing to the impulse of uner- 
ring instinct. Man has reason for his guide, and his wis- 
dom can only be the consequence of the riglit use of his 
reason. This \vill lead him to virtue. Thus the fabU* 
wo have been mentioning rightly concludes with 

Thy fame is just, the sage replies, 
Thy Virtue proves thee truly wwe. 

[Ibid. 



SECTION XVH. 



The honour and advantage of a constant adherence to Truth* 

1 Petrarch, a celebrated Italian poet, who flourished 

about four hundred years ago, recommended himself to 

the confidence and affection of Cardinal Colonna, in whose 

familjr be resided^ by his e^iivilLovLT) ^xl4l «ltv&t regard to 
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krath. A violent quarrel occurred in the household of thii 
gentleman, which was carried so far, that recourse was 
had to arms. 

•2 The Cardinal wished to know the foundation of this 
affair ; and that he might be able to decide with^stice, 
he assembled all his people, and obliged thenrf^Bbind 
tbemselves, by a most solemn oath on the gospel^o de- 
clare the whole truth. Every one, without exception, 
Bulnnitted to this determination ; even (he bishop of Luna, 
brother to the Cardinal, was not excused. Petrarch, in 
his turn, presenting himself to take the oath, tlie Cardi- 
nal closed the book, and said, " Jls io^u, Fetrarclh your 
word is siifflcientj' 

S A story similar to this, is related of Zenocrates, aa " 
Athenian philosopher, who lived three hundred years be^' 'J§ 
fore Christ, and was educated in the school of Plato. The 
people of Athens entertained so high an opinioii^of bh 
probity, that one day, when ho approached the ^fair, to ./^ 
confirm by an oath the truth of what he had asserted, the;,. - 
judges unanimously declared his word to be sufiicient evi* 
dence. — [Moral IWes. c • 



SECTION XVIII. 

The Passions should be governed by Reason. 

1 Sophon and Alexis had frequently heard Euplironius 
mention the experiment of stilling the waves with oil, 
made hy his friend Doctor Franklin. Tlicy were impa- 
tient to repeat it ; and a brisk wind proving favourable 
to the trial, they hastened one evening, to a sheet of wa- 
ter in the pleasure grounds of Eiigenio, near Uart-Ilill. 
The oil was scattered upon the pool, and spread ilscif in- 
stantly on all sides, calming the whole surface of the wa- 
ter, and reflecting the most beautiful colours. 

2 Elated with success, the youths return'*d to Euphro- 
nius, to inquire the cause of such a wonderful appear- 
ance. He informed them that the wind blowing upon 
water which is covered with a coat of oil, slides over the 
surface of it, and produces nQ| friction that can raise a 
wave. But this curious philoXphical fact, said he, sug- 
l^sts a most important moral reflection. When you suf- 
fer yourselves to be ruffled by pasaioiii^fout uvvqA^t^^^^b^* 
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Me the puddle in a $torm. But reason, if you bearken to 
her voice, will then, like oil poured upon the water, cahi 
the turbulence within ^ou^ and restore yon to serciiiCy 
and peace. — [Ibid, 
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SECTION XIX. 



fFe are often deemed by appearances. 

i A youth, who lived in the country, and who had not 
acquired, either by reading or conversation, any know- 
ledge of the animals which inhabit foreign regions, cami 
to Philadelphia, to see an exhibition of wild beasts. 
,.st. % The size and figure of the elephant struck him witk 
awe; and he viewed the rhinoceros with astonishment. 
Bat his attention was soon withdrawn from these animabi 
and diffccted to another, of the most elegant and beautiful 
form. 

S He stood contemplating, with silent admiration, the 
glossy smoothness. of his hair ; the blackness and rego- 
larity of the streaks with which he was marked ; and thi 
symmetry of his limbs. 

4 ** What is the name of this beautiful animal," said 
he to the keeper, ** which you have placed near one of 
the ugliest beasts in your collection ; as if you meant to 
contrast beauty with deformity V* 

5 << Beware, young man," replied the intelligent keep- 
er, ^< of being so easily captivated with external appear- 
ance. The animal which you admire is called a tiger ;^# 
and notwithstanding the meekness of his looks, he is 
fierce and savage beyond description. I can neither ter- 
rify him by correction, nor tame him by indulgence. But 
the other beast which you despise, is in the highest de- 
gree docile, affectionate, and useful. 

6 ** For the benefit of man he traverses the sandy de- 
serts of Arabia, where drink and pasture are seldom to 
be found ; and will continue six or seven days without 
sustenance, yet still patient of labour. His hair is manu- 
factured into clothing ; his flesh is deemed wholesome 
nourishment ; and the ml|^ of the female is much valued 
by the Arabs. | 

T **The cameK therefore, for such is the name givea ( 
totbiB animal, is more wwlU^ i^l^oiux ^tAmtvlion thai I 
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the tiger ; notwithstanding the inelegance of his make* 
and the two bunches upon his back» For mere external 
beauty is of little estimatiuii ; and deformity, when asso- 
ciated with amiable disp^isitions and useful qualities, does 
not preclude our respect and approbation." ^.^fc 

SECTION XX* 

> The Beaver and the Sloth. 

i The Sloth is an animal of South jkmerica ; and is so 
111 formed for motion, that a few paces are often the jour- 
ney of a week ; and so indisposed to move, that he never 
changes his place, but when impelled by the severest 
stings of hunger. He lives upon the leaives, fruit, and 
flowers of trees, and often on the bark itself, when nothing 
besides is left for his subsistence. 

2 As a large quantity of foocT is necessary for his sup- 
port, he generally strips a twmot all its verdure in less 
than a fortnight : and being then destitute of food, he 
drops down, like a lifeless mass, from the branches to the 
ground. After remaining torpid some time, from the 
shock received by the fall, he prepares for a journey to 
some neighbouring tree, to which he crawls with a mo- 
tion almost imperceptible. At length arrived, he ascends 
the trunk, and devours, with famished appetite, whatever 
the branches afford. 

• 3 By consuming the bark, he soon destroys the life of 
the tree ; and thus the source is lost, from which his sus- 
tenance is derived. 

4 Such is the miserable state of this slothful anim.il. 
How dilfiTcnt are the comforts and enjoyments of the in- 
dustrious Beaver ! This creature is found in the northern 
parts of America ; and is about two feet long, and one 
foot high. The figure of it somewhat resembles that of 
a rat. In the months of June and July, the beavei*s as- 
semble, atul form a society which generally consists of 
more than two hundred. 

5 They always fix their attde by the side of a lake or 
river ; and in order to make a pond in that part whioh 
lies above and below, they erect, with incrediUl^ \^V^^n\x> 
a dam or pier, perhaps fourscore or a Wtiiit^^ ^^^VV^^o^ 

A a 
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and ten or twelve feet thiek at the base. When this dike 
is cumpletedy thej build their several apartments, which 
are divided into -three stories. The first is below the 
level of the mole* and is for the most part full of water. 

6 9k walls of their habitations are perpendicular, aid 
alioo^Kro feet thick. If any wood pn)jeet from then, 
they cut it off with their teeth, which are more servie^ 
able to them than saws ; and bj the help of their broid 
tailSf they plaister all their works with a kind of mortiff 
whieh they prepare of dry grass and clay mixed together. 

7 In August ur September they begin to lay up their 
stores of fiMid ; vhicli consist of the wood of the birch, the fc 
plane, and of some other trees. Thus they pass the glcw-^- 
my winter in ease and plenty. 

8 These two American animals, contrasted with eaeh 

other, afford a most striking picture of the blessings of 

industry, and the penury and wretchedness of slotlu 

[ML 
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SECTION XXI. 

[Note. — The two foUowingf sections are from a collection of pieceiin 
manuscript, selected by Miss M. T., for writing exercises in her leffli* 
nary for young ladies.] 

Good Breeding. 

Cinlitj renders a superior amiftble, aii equal agreeable, and an inferior aeeqKsbk' 

1 Good breeding does not consist merely in low bowi 
and formal ceremony, but in an easy, civil and respectfdM 
behaviour to every person, particularly to the aged ani ij 
to strangers. |» 

2 You ought always to obey and reverence your pa- ■ 
rents, because they, under the divine power of Gody are 
the immediate authors of your existence. Nothing be- 
comes children more than a dutiful, respectful obedience 
to parental advice and commands. 

S Regard without frowning what is said to you by your li 
superiors, either in age or learning, and reply, if necesaa- |i 
ry, with respectful modesty. Never sliglit their advice^ 
but let your looks and defortment indicate your intention 
of profiting by their instructions. 

4 Never stare any person full in the face^ for it is rude- 
If impertinent. 
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5 Be not forward in speakinfj^t wht n ^teang^rawor ypmi 
acquaintances are conyersing with your parents or sup^ 
riora, but wait» and let modesty anddecency govern your 
words and deportment. Be flexLbU.and.obUging to those 
under whose care you are, treating. them' .with rjupeetfiu| 
obedience : forobstinacy is a fault oC:VuIgar/ohiidKKnfjPl4 
a characteristic of ill-breeding. 

6 Shun pridcy affectation and presumption^ for. tkfV 
indicate wickedness and folly. 

7 Love all your equals, treat them with good jiiypiliry. 
and always speak in a mild and gentle tone of vouQ^enre* 
fully avoiding all contradictions, harj|Wand (indecent ex« 
(pressions ; they are only used by ilLoiitured or lU-bred 
children, and render them despicable to tliose.of good be^ 
haviour. 

8 If any of your associates treat you in a morose, unbe- 
coming manner, be sure that you do not suffer yourself to 
retaliate, nor be angry with them, but treat them with 
civility and good humour ; — their churlishness will dis- 
grace them, while your good humour will gain love and 
esteem. 

9 If the good conduct of your parents, and their kind 
care of your education, have been so far blest as to place 
you in point of good behaviour or knowledge, above any 
whom you may consider your inferiors in this respect, be 
not proud of it, nor treat them scornfully ; for that would 
place you below them. Insolent or haughty words, even 
to the meanest, always make the perstm who uses thera^ 
disesteemed by all ranks of people, and derided even by 
the lowest: therefore, if you would be loved and esteem* 
ed, you must study to be courteous in all your words and 
actions, and render all the kindness in your power to eve- 
ry one. 

10 When a person speaks to you, look towards him 
with modesty and attention, and begin not to answer till 
he has done speaking ; and then answer respectfully, with 
your face turned towards him ; for to turn the face another 
Way, indicates awkwardness or disrespect. 

11 Be not forward in leading the conversation, for this 
belongs to the oldest person in ihe company ; always give 
your attention when you are spoken to, and never inter- 
rupt a person speaking, either by speaking yourselves^ 
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1^ by drawing the attention of any person present to any 
foreign subject. 

12 Do not make yourself ridiculous by talking of what 
you are ignorant, unless to inform yourself; — you will 
gain Ditf^ ^y being contented to be seen, what you really 
are* ^relf-conceit will gain you the disesteem of the wise 
and virtuous. We may be assured that it will be highly 
displeasing to our Creator, who delights in a huqable 
milrid. i. "^ » > 

is S^oid disputes ; never contradict or oppose the opi- 
nion q^otherSf except with great modesty, which will gain 
you good' will. ^|^se who contradict and appear dog- 
matical on every' occasion, will surely procure disgust. 

14 Never whisper in company, nor laugh when looking 
towards them, for it will induce them to think that yoii 
are laughing at them. Carefully observe, whether those 
with whom you are discoursing appear pleased with your 
conversation ; if they do not, be silent. 

15 Be studiously careful not to deserve the character 
of a great talker, for a great talker is a very disagree- 
able companion. Nothing can be more rude or unman- 
nerly, than to engross the conversation, or to attempt to 
help others out with their expressions. 

16 Above all things, never seek to be witty at the ex- 
pense of others, whether present or absent, nor gratify 
the idle inclination too prevalent among young people, ol 
ridiculing the oddities or weaknesses of others, either by 
way of diverting the company, or in displaying yonr 
penetration in detecting the faults of others. It would bo 
contrary to the golden rule, — 

" Be ye to others kind and tnie, — 
As you'd have others be to you." 

17 Never suffer yourself to speak scandalously, noi 
gratify a malevolent disposition by listening to scandaloai 
reports. 

18 Before you glance at the follies and blemishes c 
others, be quite sure that you have eradicated every favl 
in your own character. 

19 It would certainly betray an ignoranee of the fin 
rules of politeness, to deride those, either present or at 
H^Htj, who do not ap[>ear quite so well bred and polishec 



20 The politeness of the mind l8> to think only of ehaito 
and delicate objects. 

21 Real merit is always accompanied with modestyt as 
false is* with haughtiness. 

22 Friendship cannot be preserved^ unless tbere is a 
reciprocal forgiveness of faults. 

23 To be wanting in respect to our superiorsy or those 
to whotn we are indebted for birth or educationf shows an 
untractable and indocile spirit^ and betrays an ungrate- 
ful heart. 

24 Respect does not confine itself, merely to the time 
of their being present, but also to the manner in whieh 
we speak of them in their absence. 



SECTION XXII. 

FoliUness* — Behaviour towards IrtferiorSf ^e* TS'anslated 

from the Freiichf by M, T. 

1 Politeness is so necessary to the peace and harmony 
of society, tiiat one cannot too early obtain a habit of it* 

2 A person well educated, knows the respect which is 
due to others, and cautiously avoids doing or saying any 
thing which may offend, and shows to every one thosa 
obliging attentions which render the commerce of Ufa 
agreeable. 

3 An essential point in this, as in every thing else, is 
to avoid the least air of aflectation : some render them- 
selves Impertinent and officious by being too polite. 

4 People of real politeness know how to excuse the 
faults anil mistakes of others ; and if they cannot avoid 
seeing them, they will take good care not to remark thenu 

5 Inferiors never obey better than when they are made 
to forget their dependence by kind treatment. If our 
station in life entitles us to their respect, it is not the less 
our interest to gain their love. 

6 Most people naturally like to command, and fewloTe 
fo obey ; we should be careful then, not to render obedi- 
ence more painful by the harsh manner in which we inti- 
mate our orders. 

7 Obedience is never more prompt and more perfeet| 
than when the inferior believes he is coii6it\!C&Ti^\A ^%vcfic- 
pie desire^ jmj^^ead of executing an a\^aoVi\.^ ^o\&xga.^^« 

Aa2 
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.8 If the superior ought to^re nder obedience agreeable, 
he ought also to avoid the weakness which should encoar« 
age familiarity, as he would then compromise his author- 
ity. 

9 Conduct always just and equal destroys every pre- 
text for disobedience. £ven when obliged to reprimand, 
it should be done in such a manner as to show that it is 
done with regret. Reprimands made in an unfeeling 
roannrr, are more likely to excite revolt than submission. 

10 It is often better tooverlmik light faults, when they 
appear to be rather the effect of frailty than of intentional 
harm. 

11 To expect in others, absolute perfection, shows a 
great want of it in ourselves ; we should always have the 
same indulgence for the failings of others, that we claim 
for our own. 

12 It was a beautiful sentiment of King Henry the 4tli» 
'< that we may catch more flies with a spoonful of honey, 
than with a ton of vinegar." 



SECTION XXIII. 

SLANDEIL 

[Extract of a Utter from M. T*****, to her friend C 

1 ###*##» Your observation of mankind, must long ere j 
this, have shown you how eager the most of people are to^^ 
circulate every tale ofslarider, without examining its credi- j 
bilitv. There are some who can relish no conversation 
that is not seasoned with detraction — who would destroy 

a reputation, with as little remorse as they would crush a 
moth. Why cannot these vultures reflect, while so solicit- 
ous to discover the frailties of others, that they also may 
have imperfections quite as reprehensible. 

2 what can be more detestable than this varapyre spirit, 
which saps the reputation, and consequently destroys the 
happiness of the, perhaps, innocent sufierer ? — Let us en- 
deavour to keep our own hearts pure and free from sin- 
fulness, and leave it with the Omniscient God to judge the 
kearta of our neighbours. 
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SECTION XXIV. 

Cff Strombolo. 

i The Lipari islands are very picturesqueyand several 
of them still emit smoke, particularly Volcano and Volca* 
nello; but none of them, for some ages past, except 
Strombolo, have made eruptions of fire, it appears to be 
a volcano of a very different nature from Vesuvius, the 
explosions of which succeed one another with some degree 
of regularity, and have no great variety of duration. 

2 I cannot account for the variety of Stromboio.— ^ 
Sometimes its explosions resemble those of Vesuvius^ 
and the light seems only to be occasioned by the quantity 
of fiery sttmes thrown into the air ; and as soon as these 
have fallen down, it appears to bh extinguished, till ano- 
ther cxplosif>n causes a fresh illumination. This I have 
observed always to be the case with Vesuvius, except 
when the lava has risen to the summit of the mountain^ 
and continued without variety to illuminate the air round 
it. 

S The light from Strombolo evidently depends on some 
other cause. Sometimes a clear red flame issues from 
the crater of the mountain, and continues to blaze with- 
out interruption, for near the space of half an hour. The 
fire is of a different colour from the explosions of stones, 
and is evidently produced from a different cause. It would 
'seem as if some inflammable substance were suddenly 
kindled up in the bowels of the mountain. 

4 The crater of Strombolo seems to be different from 
that of Vesuvius, and all the old volcanoes that surround- 
ed Naples. Of these, the craters are without exception 
in the centre, and form the highest part of the mountain. 
That of Strombolo is on its side, and not within two hun- 
dred yards of its summit. From the crater to the sea, the 
island is entirely composed of the same sort of ashes and 
burnt matter as the conical^ part of Vesuvius; and the 
quantity of this matter is perpetually increasing, from 
the uninterrupted discharge from the mountain ; for of 
all the volcanoes we read of, Strombolo seems to be the 
only one that burns without ceasing. 

5 JEtna and Vesuvius often lie quiet for many months, 
even yearsi without the least appearance of &t^ \ Vy;^ 
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Btronibolo is ever at work, and for ages past has been 
looked u|N»n as the great liglit-house of these seas. 

It is truly wonderful, how aiich a constant and im- 
mense fin*' is maintained, for thousands of years, in the 
midst ot the ocean ! That of the other Lipari islands seem 
now almost extinct, and the force of the whole to be cob- 
eentrati'd in Strombolo, which acts as one great vent to 
them all. We still observe Volcano and Yolcanello throw- 
ing out volumes of smoke, but during the whole night we 
could not perceive the least spark of fire from either of 

them. 

7 It is probable, that Strombolo, as well as all the rest h 
of these islands, is originally the work of subterraneous T 
ftre. Hie matter of which they are coniposed, in a man- || 
Her demonstrates this ; and many of the Sicilian authon |; 
confirm it. There are ti(»w eleven of them in all, aid 
none of the ancients mentitm more than seven. 

8 Fazzrilo, one of the best Sicilian authors, gives aa 
account of the piH)ducti(m of Volcano, now one of the muft 
considerable, of these islands. He says it happened in 
the early time of the republic, and is recorded by Ease- 
bius, Pliny, and others. He adds, that even in his tinei 
in the bt^ginning of the sixteenth century, it still di^ 
charged quantities of (ire and of pumice stones ; but that, 
in the preceding century, there had been a very great 
eruption of this island, which sh(M)k all Sicily^ and alarm* 
ed the c(»ast of Italy as far as Naples« 

9 He says, the sea boiled all around the island^ and 
rocks of a vast size were discharged from the crater : that^ 
fire and smoke in many places pierced thi*ough the waves, 
and that the navigation amongst these islands was totally 
changed ; rocks appearing where it was formerly deep 
water ; and many of the straits and shallows were entirely 
filled up. 

10 He observes, that Aristotle, in his book on meteors, 
takes notice of a very early eruption of this island, by 
which not only the coast of Sicily, but likewise many cities 
in Italy were covered with ashes. It has probably been 
that very eruption which formed the island. He describes 
Strombolo to have been, in his time, pretty much the same 
as at this day ; only that it then produced a great quan- 
titj ot cotton, which is not now the case. The greateal 
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art or it appears to be barren. On the north side there 
PC a few vineyards ; but they are very meaj^re. 

Brydoi^r. 



SECTION XXV. 

An Mcount of the Eruption of Moiint^ Vesnvins, which 

happened in Jugust, 1779, 

1 As many poetical descriptions of this eruption will 
ot be wanting, [ shall confine mine to simple matter of 
*ct, in plain prose, and endeavour to convey to my read- 
rsy as clearly and distinctly as I am able, what [ sa\v« 
lyself, and the impression it made upon mc at the timev 
without aiming in the least at a flowery style. 

2 The usual symptoms of an approaching eruption^ 
uch as rumbling noisis and explosions within the bowels 
f the volcano, a quantity of smoke issuing with force 
rom its crater, accompanied at times with an emission of 
ed hot scoriae and ashes, were manifest, more or less, 
luring the whole month of July ; and, towards the end of 
he month, those symptoms were increased to such a de- 
cree, as to exhibit in the night-time the most beautiful 
ire-works that can be imagined. 

3 These kinds of throws of red-hot scoriae, and other 
volcanic matter, which at night are so bright and lumin- 
ous, appear in broad day-light like so many black spots 
n the midst of the white smoke ; and it is this circum- 
itance which occasions the vulgar and false supposition^ 
hat volcanoes burn much more (luring the night than in 
be day-time. 

4 On Thursday, the 5th of August, about two o'clock 
n the afternoon, I perceived from my villa at Pausilippo* 
n the bay of Naples, from whence one has a full view of 
Vesuvius (which is just opposite, and at the distance of 
ibout six miles in a direct line from it,) that the volcano 
ivas In a most violent agitation. A white and sulphure- 
lus smoke issued continually and impetuously from its 
3rater, one puff impelling another, and, by an accumula- 
tion of those clouds of smoke, resembling bales of the 
whitest cotton, such a mass of them was soon piled over 
the top of the volcano, as exceeded the heigbl ^\A%vft9^ 
i>r the mountain itself at least four tilii«A» 
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5 In the midst of this verj white smoke, an immense 
quantity of stones, seorise, and ashes, were shot up to a 
wonderful lieight, certainlj not less than two thousand 
feet. I could also perceive, by the help of one of Rams* 
den's most excellent refracting telescopes, at times, a 
quantity of liquid lava, seemingly very weighty, just 
heaved up high enough to clear the rim of the crater, and 
then take its course impetuously down the steep side of 
Vesuvius, opposite to Somma. Soon after, the lava broke 
out on the same side, from about the middle of the coni- 
cal part of the volcano, and, having run with violence 
some hours, ceased suddenly, just beft»re It had arrived 
at the cultivated parts of the mountain, above Portieif 
near four miles fnnn the spot where it issued. 

6 During this day's eruption, as I have been credibly 
informed since, the heat was intolerable at the towns of 
Somma, and Ottaiano, that the air was darkened in such 
a manner, as that objects could not be distinguished at 
the distance often feet. Long filaments of vitrified mat- 
ter, like spun glass, were mixed, and fell with these 
ashes; and the sulphureous smoke was so violent that 
several birds, in cages, were suffocated, and the leaves 
of the trees in the neighbourhood of Somma and OttaianO| 
were covered with white salts, very cornisive. 

7 About two o'clock in the afternoon, an extraordinary 
globe of smoke, of a very great diameter, was distinctly 
perceived by many of the inhabitants of Fortici, to issue 
from the crater of Vesuvius, and proceed hastily towards 
.the mountain of Somma, against which it struck and dis- ^i 
persed itself, having left a train of white smoke, marking 
the course it had taken. This train I perceived plainly 
from my villa, as it lasted some minutes ^ but I did not 
see the globe itself. 

8 A p(M)r labourer, who was making faggots on the 
mountain of Somma, lost his life at this time; and his 
body not having been found, it is supposed, that, suffocated 
by the smoke, ho must have fallen into the valley, from 
the craggy rocks on which he was at work, and been 
covered by the current of lava, that took its course through 
that valley soon after. An ass, that was waiting for Its 
master in the valley, left it very judiciously, as soon as 
the mountain became violent, and arriving safe homei 

£;are the Brat alarm to thia i^r m^tCi^ l^m\V|% 
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9 Friday, August the 6th, the fermentation in the 
mountain was less violent, but about noon there was a 
loud report, at which time it was supposed that a portion 
of the little mountain within the crater had fallen in. At 
night the throws from the crater increased, and proceed- 
ed evidently from two separate mouths, which emitting 
red-hot scoriae, and in different directions, formed a most 
beautiful and almost continued fire- work. 

10 On Saturday, August the 7th, the volcano remained 
much in the same state ; but about twelve o^clock at night 
its fermentation increased greatly. The second fever-fit 
of the mountain may be said to have manifested itself at 
this time. I was watching its motions from the mole of 
jNaples, which has a full view of the volcano, and had 
. been witness to several glorious picturesque effects pro- 
duced by the reflection of the deep red fire, which issued 
from the crater of Vesuvius, and mounted up in the midst 
of the huge clouds, when a summer «torm, called here a 
tropettf came on suddenly, and blended its heavy watery 
clouds, with the sulphureous and mineral ones, which 
were already like so many other mountains, piled over 
the summit of the volcano. 

11 At this moment, a fountain of fire was shot up to 
an incredible height, casting so bright a light, that the 

.Bmailest objects could be clearly distinguished at any 
place within six miles or more of Vesuvius. 

12 The black stormy clouds passing swiftly over, and 
at times covering the whole, or a part of the bright column 
of fire, at other times clearing away, and giving a full 
view of it, with the various tints produced by its rever- 
berated light on the white clouds above, in contrast with 
the pale flashes of forked lightning that attended the tro- 
pea, formed such a scene, as no power of art can ever 
express. 

13 That which followed the next evening, was surely 
much more formidable and alarming; but this was more 
beautiful and sublime than even the most lively imagina- 
tion can paint to itself. This great explosion did not last 
above eight or ten minutes, after which Vesuvius was 
totally eclipsed by the dark clouds, and there fell a heavy 
shower of rain. 

14 Some scorise and small stones fell at Ottaiawc^ dx^'c- 
ing this eruption, and some of a \en gv^^X^Ax.^ vgl>^^ 
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Valky between Vesuvius and the Hermitage. All tlie 
inliabitanta of the towns at the foot of the volcano were in 
the greatest alarnit and preparing to abandon theur 
houses^ had the eruption continued longer. 

15 One of the Sicilian king's game-keepers^ who wu 
out in the fields near Ottaiano, whilst this eombined 
storm was at its height, was greatly surprised to find the 
drops of rain scald his face and hands, which phcenome- 
non was probably occasioned by the clouds having acquir- 
ed a great deal of heat in passing through the above- 
mentioned column of fire. The king of Naples did me . 
the honour of informing me of this curious circumstance. | 

16 Sunday, August the 8th, Vesuvius was quiet till* 
towards six o'clock^ in the evening, when a great smdLe 
began to gather again over its crater* and, about an hour 
after, a rumbling subterraneous noise was heard in the ' 
neighbourhood of the volcano ; the usual thrown of red- 
hot stones and scoriae began, and increased every instant 

17 I was at this time at Pausilippo* in the company of 
several of my^countrymcn, observing with good telescopes 
the curious pTioeil^mena in the crater of Vesuvius, which, 
with such help, we could distinguish as well as if we had 
been actually seatecfon the summit of the volcano. The 
crater seemed much enlarged by the violence of last 
night's explosions, and the little mountain no longer exis- 
ted. 

18 About nine o'clock there was a loud report, whieh 
shook the houses of Portici and its neighbourhood tosueh 
a degree, as to alarm their inhabitants, and drive them^ i 
out into the streets^ and, as I have since seen, many win* 
dows were broken, and walls cracked, by the confusion 
of the air from that explosion, though faintly heard at 
Naples. 

19 In an instant, a fountain of liquid transparent fire 
began to rise, and, gradually increasing, arrived at so 
amazing a height, as to strike every one who beheld it, 
with the most awful astonishment. I shall scarcely be 
credited when 1 affirm, that, to the best of my judgment, 
the heii^ht of this stupendous column of fire could not be 
less than three times that of Vesuvius itself, which rises 
perpendicularly near 3700 feet above the level of the sea. 

20 Pufis of smoke, as black as can possibly be imagin- 
ed^ succeeded one another \\2lsVa\) , ^w^ ^<(i.^<^m^«Luled the 
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red-hot transparent and liquid lava» interrelating itH 
splendid brigUluess here and there by patches of the dark- 
est hue. 

21 Within these puffs of smoke, at the very moment of 
their emission from the crater, I could perceive a bright^ 
but pale electrical fire, briskly playing about in zig-zag 
lines. 

22 The wind was S. W. and, though gentle, wUs sufS<( 
eient to carry these detached clouds or puffs of smoke out 
of the column of fire ; and a collection of them, by degrees^ 
formed a black and extensive curtain (if I may be allow- 
ed the expression,) behind it; in other parts of the sky it 

was perfeetlj clear, and the stars were bright. 

23 The fiery fountain, of so gigantic a size, upon the 
dark ground above mentioned, made the most glorious 
contrast ima.^inable, and the blaze of it, reflected strong- 
ly on the surface of the sea, which was at that time per- 
fectly smooth, added greatly to this sublime view. 

2% The liquid lava, mixed with stones and scoriae, after 
having mounted, 1 verily believe, at the least, ten thou- 

. sand feet, was partly directed by the wind towards Ottaia- 
110, and partly falling almost perpendicularly, still red-hot 
and liquid, on Vesuvius, covered its whole cone, part of 
the mountain of Somma, and the valley between them. 

S5 The falling matter being nearly as vivid and inflam- 
ed as that which' was continually issuing fresh from the 
crater, formed with it one complete body of fire, which 
could not be less than two miles and a half in breadth, 

-and of the extraordinary height above mentioned, casting 
a heat to the distance of at least six miles round it. 

26 The brush-wood on the mountain of Somma was 
soon in a blaze ; which flame, being of a different tint 
from the deep red of the matter thrown out of the volcano, 
and from the silvery blue of the electrical fire, still added 
to the contrast of this most extraordinary scene. 

27 The black cloud increasing greatly, once bent to« 
-wards Naples, and seemed to threaten this fair city with 

speedy destruction ; for it was charged with electrical 
matter, which kept constantly darting about in strong 
and bright zig-zags, just like those described by Pliny 
the younger in his letter to Tacitus, and which accompani- 
ed the great eruption of Yesuviua thai ^toxe.^l^V'aXV^V^^ 
aoele, 
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28 Tlija Tolcanie lightning, however^ and as I particu- 
larly remarlced, very rarely quitted tlie eloud» but usually 
returned to the great celumn of (ire towards the crater of 
the volcano from whence it originally came. Once or 
twicct indeed, I saw this lightning (or ferilla as it is cal- 
led here) fall on the top of Somma, and set fire to sone 
dry grass and bushes. 

29 Fortunately for us, the wind increasing from the 
S. W. quarter, carried back the threatening cloud juit 
as it had reached the city, and began to occasion great 
alarm. All public diversions ceased in an instant, and 
the theatres being shut, the doors of the churches were 
thrown open. 

SO Numerous processions were formed in the streetiy 
and women and children, with disheyelied heads, filled 
the air with their cries, insisting loudly upon the relics ef 
St. Januaries being immediately opposed to the fury of 
the mountain. In short, the populace of this great citj 
began to display its usual extravagant mixture of riot 
and bigotry ; and if some speedy and well-timed preean- 
tions had not been taken, Naples would, perhaps, have 
been in more danger of suffering from the irregularities 
of its inhabitants, than from the angry volcano. 

31 But to return to my subject. After the column o( 
fire had continued in full force near half an hour, thf < 
eruption ceased all at once, and Vesuvius remained ant' 
len and silent. After the dazzling light of the fierj 
mountain, all seemed dark and dismal, except one comer 
of Vesuvius, which was covered with glowing cinders and^ A 
scorisB, from under which, at times, here and there, small 
streams of liquid lava had escaped, and rolled down the 
steep sides of the volcano. 

32 In the parts of Naples nearest Vesuvius, whilst the 
eruption lasted, a mixed smell like that of sulphur, with 
the vapours of an iron foundery, was sensible ; but nearer 
to the mountain that smell was very offensive, as I have 
often found it in my visits to Vesuvius during an eruption. 

33 Thus have I endeavoured to convey to my readers, 
at least a faint idea of a scene so glorious and sublimetai 
perhaps may have never before been viewed by humai 
eyes, at least in such perfection. [Sib W. Uamutoit* 
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SECTION XXVI. ^ 

Of Mount Mtna. May ^9, 1770. 

1 A few days ago, we set oflTto visit Mount JEtna, that 
venerable and respectable father of moiiutains. His base^ 
And his immense declivities, are covered over with a num- 
erous progeny of his own ; for every great eruption pro- 
duces a new mountain ; and perhaps, by the nuiAber of 
tkese, better than by any other method, the number of 
eruptions^ and the age of JEtna itself^ might be ascertain- 
ed. 

d At Nicolosi, which is twelve miles up the mountain, 
^e found the barometer at 27 1| ; at Catania it stood at 
S9 Si I although the former elevation is not very great, 
probably not exceeding 3000 feet, yet the climate was 
totally changed. At Catania the harvest was entirely over^ 
and the heats were insupportable ; here they were moder- 
ate ; and in many plaees the corn is, as yet green. The 
road for these twelve miles is the worst I ever travelled ; 
entirely over old Javas and the mouths of extinguished 
volcanoes, now converted into corn-fields^ vineyards^ and 
orchards. 

3 The fruit of this region is reckoned the finest in Sicily, 
particularly the figs, of which they have a great variety. 
One of these of a very large size, esteemed superior in 
flavour to all the rest, they pretend is peculiar to JEtna. 

4 The great eruption of 1669, after shaking the whole 
country around for four months, and forming a very large 
mountain of stones and ashes, burst out about a mile above 
Menpelieri, and descending like a torrent, bore directly 
against the middle of that mountain, and (they pretend) 
perforated it from side to side. This, however, I doubt, 
as it must have broken the regular form of the mountain, 
which is not the case. But certain it is, that it pierced 
it to a great depth. 

5 The lava then divided into two branches ; and sur- 
rounding this mountain, joined again on its south side ; 
and laying waste the whole country betwixt that and Cat- 
ania, scaled the walls of that city, and poured its flaming 
torrent into the ocean. In its way, it is said to have de- 
stroyed the possessions of near 30,000 people, and redu- 
ced them to beggary. It formed several hills where there 
was forroerij vaiieys, and filled up a \arg^ X^lVa^ ^^ h^Xi^s^^ 
Uiere is not now the least vestige to b^ s^^u. 
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6 As the events of this eruption are better known than 
any other, they tell a great many singular stories of it; 
one of which, however incredible It ujay appear, is well 
ascertained. 

7 A vineyard, belonging to a convent of Jesuits, lay 
directly in its way : this vineyard was formed on an an- 
cient lava, probably a thin one, with a number of cavenu 
and crevices under it. 

8 The liquid lava entering into these caverns, soos 
filled them up» and by degrees bore up the vineyard ; ani 
the Jesuits, who every moment expected to see it buried, 
beheld with amazement the whole field begin to move off. 
It was carried on the surface of the lava to a considerable^ 
distance; and, though the greatest part was destroyed, if 
yet some of it remains to this day. |i 

9 We went to examine the mouth from whence tbla 
dreadlul torrent issued ; and were surprised to find it only 
a small hole, of about three or four yards diameter. The 
mountain from whence it sprung, I think is little lesi 
than the conical part of Vesuvius. 

10 There is a vast cavern on the opposite side of if, 
where people go to shoot wild pigeons, which breed there 
in great abundance. The innermost parts of this cavern, 
are so very dismal and gloomy, that our landlord told us 
some people had lost their senses, from ha\ing advanced 
too far. 

11 After leaving Nicolosi, and travelling for about ai 
hour and a half over barren ashes and lava, we arrived 
on the confines of the Regione Sylvosa, or the Temperate 
Zone. As soon as we entered these delightful forests, we h* 
seemed to have got into another world. The air, which 
before was sultry and hot, was now cool and refreshing; 
and every breeze was loaded with a thousand perfumes, 
the whole ground being covered over with the richest 
aromatic plants. 

12 It is indeed a curious consideration, that this moun- 
tain should re-unite every beauty and every horror ; and, 
in short, all the most opposite and dissimilar objects in 
nature. Here you observe a gulph that formerly threw 
out torrents of fire, now covered with the most luxuriant 
vegetation ; and from an object of terror, become one of 
delight. Here you gather the most delicious fruit, rising 

fivffi wli^t WtL8 but lately b\^<^k, ^anid V^^vcen rock. Here 
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the ground is covered with every flower ; and we wander 
over these beauties, aAd contemplate this wilderness of 
sweets, without considering that but a few yards sepa- 
rates us from lakes of liquid fire and brimstone. 

13 But our astonishment still increases, on casting our 
eyes on the higher regions i>f the mountain. There we 
behold, in perpetual union, the two elements that are at 
perpetual war; an immense gulph of fire, for ever exist- 
ing in the midst of snows which it has no power to melt, 
and immense fields of snow and ice for ever surrounding 
this gulph of fire, which they have not power to extin« 
guish. 

^ 14 The woody region of iBtna ascends for about eight 
or nine miles, and forms a zone or girdle^ of the bright- 
est green, all around the mountain. This night we pas- 
•ed through little more than the half of it ; arriving some 
time before sunset at our lodgings, which was no other 
Chan a large cave, formed by one of the most ancient and 
venerable lavas. It is called the goats* cavern, because 
frequented by those animals^ who take refuge there in 
bad weather. 

15 J9ere we were delighted with the contemplation of 
many grave and beautiful objects ; the prospect on all 
.sides is immense ; and we already seem to be lifted up 
from the earth, and to have got into a^ew world. 
: 16 After taking a comfortable nap in the cave, on a 
bed of leaves, we awoke about eleven o'clock ; and melt- 
ing down a sufficient quantity of snow, we boiled our tea- 
kettle, and made a hearty meal, to prepare us for the re- 
maining part of our expedition. We were nine in number; 
for we had our three servants, the Cyclops, (our conduc- 
tor,) and two men to take eare of the mules. 

17 The Cyclops now began to display his great know- 
ledge of the mountain, and we followed him with implicit 
eonfidence. He conducted us over *< entres vast, and 
deserts wild,*' where scarce human foot had ever trod ; 
sometimes through gloomy forests, which by day-light 
were delightful ; but now, from the universal darkness, 
the rustling of the trees, the heavy, dull bellowing of the 
mountain, the vast expanse of ocean stretched at an im- 
mense distance below us, inspired a kind of awful horror. 

18 Sometimes we found ourselves ascending great 
rocks of lava, where^ if our mules bV\v>\A^ mvJk^ \^vX^ 
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fklse ate pv vre might be thrown headlong over the 
pice. However, by the assistance of the Cyclo 
overcame all of these difficulties; and he manage 
ters so well, that in the space of two hours we foi 
bad got ab«ive the regions of vegetation, and had 1 
forest of iEtna far behind. I'hese appeared uo^ 
dark gloomy gulpb below us, that surrounded the 
tain. 

19 The prospect before us was of a very di 
nature ; we beheld an expanse of snow and ice thi 
med us exceedingly, and almost staggered our resi 
In the centre of this, but still at a great distance, ^ 
eried the high summit of the mountain, rearing i 
mendous headland \omitingout torrents of smol 
indeed appeared altogether inaccessible, from tl 
•stent of the fields of snow and ice that surround 
diffidence was still increased by the sentiments 
Cyclops. 

SO He told us that it often happened, that the 
of the mountain being hot below, melted the snow 
ticular spots, and forn^ed |)ools of water, where 
impossible to foresee our danger; that it likewif 
pened, that the surface of the water, as well as 
•now, was sometimes covered with black ashes, tL 
dered it exceedi|||§^ly deceitful ; that, however, 
thought proper, he would lead us on with as much 
as possible. 

21 Accordingly, after holding a council of war, 
people generally do when they are very much afr 
detached our cavalry to the forest below, and pre[ 
climb the snow. The Cyclops, after taking f 
draught of brandy, desired us to be of good cheei 
we had plenty of time, and might take as many i 
we pleased ; that the snow could be little more tha 
miles, and that we certainly should be able to pas 
fore sun-rise. Accordingly, taking each of us a c 
liquor, which soon removed every objection, we 
our march. [Bu 
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SECTION XXVII. 

A View of the Stars and rising Sun from Mount ^tna. 

1 The ascent for siime time was not steep ; and as tho 
surface of the snow sunk a little, we had tolerable good 
fiHKtinep: but as it soon began to grow steeper* we found 
our labour great])' increase. However* we determined 
to persevere, calling to mind in the midst of our laboury 
tbat the emperor Adrian, and the philosopher Plato, had 
undeKgime the same, and fnim the same motive too^ to 
see the rising sun from the topof JEtna. 

2 Alter incredible labour and fatigue, but at the same 
time, mixed with a great deal of pleasure, we arrived 
before the dawn, at the ruins of an ancient structure call- 
ed 11 Torre del Filnsofo^ sup|M)sed to have been built by 
the philosopher blinpediKtles, who t(N)k up his habitation 
here, the better to study the nature of Mount A^tnvL. 

3 I found the mercury had fallen to 20. 6. We had 
now time to pay our adorations in a silent contemplation 
of the sublime objects of nature. The sky was clear, and 
the Immense vault of the heavens appeared in awful ma- 
jesty and splendour. We found ourselves more struck 
with veneration than below, and at first were at a loss to 
know the dause ; till we observed with astonishment, that 
the number of stars seemed to be infiiiitely increased, and 
the light of each of them appeared brighter than usual. 

4 The whiteness of the milky way, was like a pure 
.flame that shot across the heavens ; and with the naked 

eye we could observe clusters of stars that were invisible 
in the regions below. We did not at first attend to the 
cause, nor recollect that we had now passed through ten 
or twelve thousand feet of gross vapour, that blunts and 
eonfuses every ray, before it reaches the surface of the 
earth. 

5 We were amazed at the distinctness of vision, and 
exclaimed together, What a glorious situation for an ob- 
servatory ! Had Empedocles had the eyes of Galileo, 
what discoveries must he not had made! We regretted 
that Jupiter was not visible, as I am persuaded'we might 
have discovered some of his satellites with the naked eye, 
or at least with a small glass, which I had in my pocket. 

6 We observed a light a great way below us, on the 
mountain^ which seemed to move amongst the forests, but 
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whether an Ignii FatuuSf or what it was, I shall not pre- 
tend to say : we likewise took notice of several of those 
meteors, called Falling Slars, which still appeared to be 
as much elevated above us, as when seen from the plain ; 
80 that, in all pmbability, those bodies move in regions 
much beyond the bounds tbat some philosophers have as* 
signed to our atmospbere. 

7 After contemplating these objects for some time, we 
set off, and soon after arrived at the foot of the great cra- 
ter of the mountain. This is of an exact conical figure, 
and rises equally on all sides. It is composed solely of 
ashes and other burnt materials, discharged fmm the 
moutb of the volcano, which is in its centre. This conical 
mountain is of a very great size. Its circumference can- 
not be less than ten miles. Here we took a second rest, 
as the greatest. part of our fatigue still remained. The 
mercury had fallen to ^o. 4|. 

8 We found this mountain excessively steep ; and al- 
though it had appeared black, yet it was likewise cover- 
ed with snow ; but the surface (luckily for us,) was spread 
over with a pretty thick layer of ashes, thrown out from 
the crater. Had it not been for this, we never should 
have been able to get to the top, as the snow was every 
where frozen hard and solid, from the piercing cold of 
the air. 

B In about an hour's climbing, we arrived at a plaee 
where there was no snow, and where a warm and com* 
fortable vapour issued fn>m the mountain, which induced 
us to make another halt. Here 1 found the mercury at 
19. 6^. The thermometer was fallen three degrees be- 
low the point of congelation; and before we left the sum- 
mit of iEtna, it fell two degrees more, viz. to 37. 

10 From this spot it was About three hundred yards to 
the highest summit of the mountain, where we arrived in 
full time to see the most wonderful and most sublime 
sight in nature. 

11 But here description must ever fall short ; for no 
imagination has dared to form an idea of so glorious and 
so magnificent a scene. Neither is there, on the surface 
of this globe, any one point that unites so many awful and 
sublime objects. 

12 The immense elevation from the surface of jths 
e^tij drawn as it were, to a i\t^g\^ ^vwt^ without any 
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neighbouring mountain for the senses and imagination 
to rest upouy and recover from their astonishment in their 
way down to t!ie world. 

13 This point or pinnacle raised on the brim of the 
bottomless gulpli, as old as the world, often discharging 
rivers of fire, and throwing out burning rocks, with a 
noise that shakes the Nvhole island. Add to this, the un* 
bounded extent of the prospect, comprehending tlie great- 
est diversity, and the most beautiful scene in nature, with 
the rising sun advancing in the east to illuminate the 
wondrous scene. 

14 All appears enchantment, and it is with difficulty 
^w'e can believe we are still on earth. The senses, unac«» 

customed to the sublimity of such a scene, are bewildered 
and confounded ; and it is not till after some time, that 
they are capable of separating and judging of the objects 
that compose it. The body of the sun is seen rising from 
the ocean, immense tracts both of sea and land interven- 
ing; the islands of Lapari, Panari, Alicudi, Strombolo, 
and Volcano, with their smoking summits, appear under 
your feet ; and you look down on the whole of Sicily as 
on' a map, and can trace every river through all its wind'^ 
ings, from its source to its mouth. 

15 The view is absolutely boundless on every side ; 
nor is there any one object within the circle of vision to 
interrupt it ; so that the sight is every where lost in the 
immensity : and I am persuaded, it is only from the im- 
perfection of our organs, that the coasts of Africa and even 
of Greece, are not discovered, as they are certainly above 
the horizon. The circumference of the visible horizon on 
the topof ^tna cannot be less than 2000 miles. 

16 We now had time to examine a fourth region of this 
wonderful mountain, very different indeed from the othersn 
and productive of very different sensations ; but which 
has, undoubtedly, given being to all the rest ; I meaii 
the region of fire. 

17 The present crater of this immense volcano, is a 
circle of about three miles and a half in circumference. 
It goes shelving down on each side, and forms a regular 
hollow like a vast amphitheatre. From many pl^fces of 
this space, issue volumes of sulphureous smoke, which 
being much heavier than the circumambient air, instead 
of rising in it, as smoke generally do^s, i«\\s^^^\^V^Vs ^"^ 
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its getting out of the crater, rolls down the Bide of the 
mountain like a torrent, till coming to that part of the 
atmuf phere of the same specific gravity with itself, it 
shoots off horizontally, and forms a large track in the air, 
according to the direction of the wind; which, happily 
for us, carried it exactly to the side opposite to that whers 
we were placed. 

18 The crater is so hot, that it is very dangerous, if 
not impossible to go down into it ; besides the smoke is 
very incommodious, and in many places, the surface is so 
soft, there have been instances of people sinking down 
into ity and paying for their temerity with their lives. 
Near the centre of the crater is the great mouth of the 
volcano : that tremendous gulph so celebrated in all ageSt 



SECTION XXVIII. 

Earthquake at Bogota^ in South Jimericaf in the yeariStT. 
Extract of a letter from a gentleman at Bogota, to his 
friend at Mw Fork. 

1 << About six o'clock in the evening, I stepped out, 
and suddenly I experienced a singular sensation, and 
judging tliat either my head was swimming, or the ground 
was moving ; in order to determine it, I cast my eyes to 
the corner of the house, and soon perceived that < destruc- 
tion was come upon us ;' and, as the only chance of es- 
caping from the falling stones and tiles, ran with great 
expedition to the great square. By this time the first 
shock was over, and I stood still waiting the next. 

2 *^ It came on, long and heavy, and then came a scene 
beggaring description — as it were, every individual in the 
city crying and shouting to the Virgin for mercy : the 
rolling of ten thousand thunders beneath us, the roofs of 
houses falling in, their sides falling out, stones and tiles 
falling in every direction ; and, as if to crown the whole, 
and make a more horrible uproar, while all were wait- 
ing, as if to be swallowed up, the steeple of the cathedral, 
that ha<(l seemed to tower above the clouds, came with a 
tremen'j<)us crash to the .e:round. 

S <<The shock went off with a quick tremulous motion* 

A number of lives were lost. As I desire never to witness 

Maother scene of the kind, my rnvw^ v^ ^^^^^xit^^'v Yorki 
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ich I soon expect to see, where I may enjoy the com" 
ly of my friends again, and feel iKiore secure against 
se awful visitations." 



SECTION XXIX. 

. Description of the Falls of^Kagara. 

L Among the many natural curiosities which this coun^ 
'f affords, the cataract of Niagara is infinitely the great- 
. In order to have a tolerable idea of this stupendous 
I of water, it will be necessary to conceive that part of 
\ country in which Lake Erie is situated, to be elevated 
)ve that which contains Lake Ontario, about three hun- 
5d feet. 

I The slope which separates the upper and lower coun- 
' is generally very steep, and in many places almost 
rpendicular. It is formed by horizontal strata of ston^, 
sat part of which is what we commonly call lime-stone. 
le slope may be traced from the north side of Lake On- 
io, near the bay of Toronto, round the west end of the 
:e ; thence its direction is generally east, between Lake 
tario and Lake Erie ; it crosses the strait of Niagara, 
1 the Genesee river ; after which it becomes lost in the 
intry towards the Seneca Lake. 
) It is to this slope that our country is indebted, both 

the cataract of Niagara, and the great falls of the 
nesee. The cateract of Niagara was formerly down 
the northern side of the slope, near to that place which 
now known by the name of the Landing ; but from the 
sat length of time, added to the great quantity of water, 
1 distance which it falls, the solid stone is worn away, 
about seven miles, ilp towards Lake Erie, and a 
ism is formed which no person can approach without 
[•ror. 

i Down this chasm the water rushes with a most aston- 
ing velocity, after it makes the great pitch. In going 

the road near this chasm, the fancy is constantly en- 
ged in the contemj)lation of the most romantic and 
ful prospects imaginable, until, at length, the eye 
fcehes the falls ; the imagination is instantly arreated^ 
d you admire in silence ! The met \^ ^omX^^^^"^^* 
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dred and thirtj-five poles wide at the falls, and tl 
pendlcular pitch one hundred and fifty feet. 

5 The fall of thss vast body of water produces c 
which is frequently heard at the distance of twenty 
and a sensible tremulous motion in the earth foi 
poles round. A heavy fog, or cloud, is constantly s 
ing from the falls, in which rainbows may be alway 
when the shun shines. 

6 This fog, or spray, in the winter season, fall 
the neighbouring trees, where it congeals, and proi 
most beautiful crystalline appearance. This reix 
equally applicable to the falls of the Genesee. 

7 The difficulty which would attend levelling 
pids in the chasm, prevented my attempting it . 
conjecture the water must descend at least sixty-fn 
The perpendicular pitch at the cataract is one hi 
and fifty feet ; to these add fifty-eight feet, whi 
water falls in the last half mile, immediately abo 
fiills, and we have two hundred and seventy-thre 
which the water falls in a distance of about sever 
and a half. 

8 If either ducks, or geese, inadvertently alight 
rapids, above the great cataract, they are incaps 
getting on the wing again» and are instantly hurr 
to destruction. There is one appearance at this ea 
worthy of some attention, and which I do not rem 
to have seen noted by any writer. 

9 Just below the great pitch, the water and foai 
be seen puffed up in spherical figures, nearly as la 
common cocks of hay ; they burst at the top, and ] 
a column of spray to a prodigious height; they the 
side and are succeeded by others, which burst i 
manner. This appearance is most conspicuous abo 
way between the island that divides the falls, and th 
side of the strait, where the largest column of wat 
scends. — [EUicoL 



SECTION XXX. 

ATississippi, — Extracts from the SRstary and Oeography of 
Mr. Flint. He is peneiUing some of the interesting scenes 
that present themselves^ from day to day, on the vaU 
river of the Western Country. 

1 All the toil, and danger, and exposure, and moving 
accidents of this long and perilous voyage, are hiddeny 
however, from the inhabitants, who contemplate the boats 
floating by their dwellings on beautiful spring mornings^ 
when the verdant forest, the mild and delicious tempera- 
ture of the air, the delightful azure of the sky of this 
country, the fine bottom on the one hand, and the roman- 
tic bluflTon the other, the broad and smooth stream rolling 
calmly down the forest, and floating the boat gently for- 
ward, present delightful images and associations to the 
beholders. 

2 At this time there is no visible danger, or call for 
labour. The boat takes care of itself; and little do the 
beholders imagine how different a scene maybe present- 
ed in half an hour. Meantime one of the hands scrapes 
a violin, and the others dance. Greetings, or rude defi- 
ances, or trials of wit, or proffers of love to the girls on 
shore, or saucy messages are scattered between them and 
the spectators along the banks. 

3 The bayou at new Madrid has an extensive and 
fine eddy, into which boats float, almost without exertion, 
and land in a remarkably fine harbour. It may be fairly 
considered the central point, or the chief meridian of 
boats, in the Mississippi Valley. This bayou generally 
brings up the descending and ascending boats; and this 
is an excellent point of observation, from which to con- 
template their aspect, the character of boating, and the 
descriptions and the amount of produce from the upper 
Kountry. 

4 You can here take an imaginary voyage to the Falls 
)f St. Anthony, or Missouri ; to the lead mines of Rock 
liver, or Chicago of Lake Michigan ; to Tippecanoe of 
he >yabash, Oleanne Point of the Alleghany ; Browna- 
i^ille of the Monongahela ; the Saline of the Kenhawa, or 
:he mountains round whose base winds the Tennessee ; 
)r, if you choose, you may take the cheap and rapid jour- 
aej of thought along the courses o5 mi YixslxAx^^ ^NX^w^ 

C c 
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riverfl ; and in the lapse of a few days' residence in the 
springy at this pi>int» you may see boats which ha?e ar* 
rived here fnim all these imagined places. 

5 One hundred boats have landed here in a day. The 
boisterous gaiety of the hands, the congratulations of ae- 
quaintanceSy who have met here fn>m immense distanceSf 
the moving picture of life on board the boats, in the ns- 
menuis animals, large and small, which they carry, their 
difTcrent landings, the evidence of the increaainj; agri- 
culUire above, and more than all, the immense distance! 
which they have already traversed, afford a copious fuud 
of meditation. 

6 In one place there are boats loaded with pine plank, ' 
from the pine forests of the southwest of New-York. In 
another quarter there are numerous boats with the « Tan- 
kee noti<ms'' of Ohio. In another quarter are landed to- 
gether the boats of <* old Kentucky,*' with their whiskey, 
hemp, tobacco, bagging, and bale rope ; with all the other 
articles of the produce of their soil. 

7 From Tennessee there are the same articles, together 
with boats loaded with bales of cotton. From Illinois and 
Missouri, cattle, horses, and the general produce of the 
Western Country, together with peltry and lead from 
Missouri. Some boats are loaded with corn In bulk, and 
in the ear. Others are loaded with pork in bulk. Others 
with baiTels of apples and potatoes, and great quantities 
of dried apples and peaches. Others have loads of cider, 
and what is called << cider royal," or cider that has been 
strengthened by boiling or freezing. , 

8 Other boats are loaded with furniture, tools, domes- 
tic and agricultural implements ; in short, the numerous 
products of the ingenuity, speculation, manufacture, and 
agriculture of the whole upper country of the West. They 
have come from regions thousands of miles apart. They 
have floated to a common point of union. The surfaces 
of the boats cover some acres. 

9 Dunghill fowls are fluttering over the roofs, as inva- 
riable appendages. The piercing note of the chanticleer 
is heard. The cattle low. The horses trample, as in 
their stables. — The swine utter the cries of fighting with 
each other. The turkeys gobble. The dogs of an hun- 
dred regUma become acquainted. The boatmen travel 

tibout from boat to boat, luak^ \yv^v\\^% vcA «it&<vuaint- 
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ances. Agree to ** lash boats," as it is called, and form alli- 
ances to yield mutual assistance to each other on the way 
to New-Orleans. 

10 After an hour or two passed in this way, they spring 
on shore, to << raise the wind*' in the villa.^. If they 
tarry all ni,i^ht, as is generally the case, it is well for the 
people of the town, if they do not become riotous in the 
course of the evening ; in which case, strong measures 
are adopted, and the proceedings, on both sides, are sum- 
mary and decisive. 

11 With the first dawn, all ts bustle and motion ; and 
amidst shouts, and trampling of cattle, and barking of dogs, 
and crowing of the dunghill fowls, the fleet is in half an 
hour all under way ; and when the sun rises, nothing is 
seen, but the broad stream rolling on, as before. These 
boats unite once more at Natchez and New-Orleans ; and 
although they live on the same rivery it is improbable 
that they will ever meet again on the earth. 

12 In passing below we often see a number of boats 
lashed and floating together. In travelling over the roofi 
of the floating town, you have a considerable walk. These 
associations liave various objects. — Boats so united as is 
well known, flout considerably faster. Perhaps the ob- 
ject is to barter and obtain supplies. Perhaps to kill betf^ 
or pork, for fresh provisions. 

13 Apples, cider, nuts, dried fruit, whiskey, cider and 
peach brandy, and drams, are retailed ; and the concern 
for a while one of great merriment and good will. Un- 
foreseen moral storms arise ; and the partnership, which 
began in a frolic, ends in a quarrel. The aggrieved dis- 
charge a few mutual volleys of the compliments usually 
interchanged on such occasions, unlash, and each (mo 
manages his boat in his own way. 

. ±% In time of high waters at the mouth of the Ohio, we 
were on board an immense large flat boat, on which was 
<< kept a town," which had figured in the papers, as a 
place, that bade fair to rival the ancient metropolis of the 
Delta of the Nile. The tavern, the retail and dram shops, 
together with the inhabitants, and no small number of 
very merry customers, floated on the same bottom. 

15 We have seen a large tinner's establishment floating 
down the Mississippi. It was a respectable manufactory ; 
atid the articles were sold wholesale ciw^ v^\^A» "Wv^v^ 
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were three apartmentSy and a number of hands. — When 
they had mended all the tin, and yended all that they 
could sell in one plaee, they floated on to another. 

16 We have heard of a Inr.ce floating blacksmith's 
establishment ; and of another, in which it was contem- 
plated to work a trip hammer. Beside the numerous per- 
logues, or singular lookinje: Spanish and French trading 
retail boats, commonly called '< chicken thieves/' which 
Bcour the rivers within an hundred leagues of New Orleans, 
there are on all the waters of the West retail trading 
boats. 

17 They are often fitted up with no inconsiderable in- 
genuity and show. The goods are fancifully arranged 
on shelves. The delicate hands of the vender would bear 
a comparison with those of the spruce clerk behind our 
city counters. 

18 Every consijlerable landing place on the waters of 
ihe Ohio and the Mississippi, has in the spring a number 
of stationary and inhabited boats, lying by at the. shores. 
They are too often dram shops, and resorts of all kinds 
of bad company. A severe inquiry ought to be instituted 
at all these points, respecting the inmates and practices 
of these floating mansions of iniquity. 

19 A family in Pittsburg wishes to make a social visit 
to a kindred family on Red river. The trip, as matters 
now stands, is but two thousand miles. Servants, bag- 
gage, or < plunder,' as the phrase is, the family and the 
family dog, cat and parrot, all go together. In twelve 
days they reach the point proposed. Even the return is 
but a short voyage. 

20 Surely we must resist strong temptations, if we do 
not become a social people. You are invited to a break- 
fast at seventy miles distance. You go on board the pass* 
ing steam boat, and are transported during the night, so 
as to go out in the morning, and reach your appointment. 
The day will probably come, when the inhabitants of the 
warm and sickly regions of the lower points of the Missis- 
sippi will take their periodical migrations to the north, 
with the geese and swans, and with them return to the 
south in the autumn. 

21 A stranger to this mode of travelling, would find it 
diflUcult to describe his impressions upon descending the 

Mississippi for the first liv(\e \iv otve of these 8tea,m Iffl^U^ 
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Se contemplates the ptHidigious construction » ^ith its 
louble tiers of cabins, and its separate establishment for 
the ladies, and its commodious arrangements for the deck 
passengers and the servants. — Over head^ about him, and 
below him, all is life and movement. » 

22 He contemplates the splendour of the cabin, its beau- 
tiful finishings of the richest woods, its rich carpeting, its 
mirrors and fine furniture, its sliding tables^ its bar 
room, and all its arrangements for the accommodation of 
eighty cabin passengers. 

23 The fare is sumptuous, and every thing in a style 
of splendour, order, quiet and regularity, far exceeding 
that of most city taverns. You read, you converse, or 
waik, or sleep as you choose. Custom has prescribed^ 
that every thing shall he * sans ceremonieJ The varied 
and verdant scenery shift about you. The trees, the 
green island, the houses on tl^ shore, ^ery thing has an 
appearance, as by enchantment, of moving past you. 

2* The river fowl, with their white and extended lines, 
are wheeling their flight above you. The sky is bright. 
The river Is dotted with boats above you, beside, and be- 
low you» You hear the echo of their bugle reverberating 
from the woods. Behind the w^ooded point you see the 
ascending column of smoke, rising over the trees, which 
announces that another steam boat is approaching you. 

25 The moving pageant glides through a narrow pas- 
sage, between an island, thick set with young cotton 
woods, so even, so beautiful, and regular, that they seem 
to have been planted for a pleasure ground, and the main 
shore. As you shoot out again into the broad stream, you 
come in view of a plantation, with all its busy and cheer- 
ful accompaniments. At other times you are sv^eeping 
along for many leagues together, where either shore is n 
boundless and pathless wilderness, 

26 A contrast is thus strongly forced upon the mind, of 
the highest improvement, and the latest pre-eminent in- 
vention of art, with the most lonely aspect of a grand but 
desolate nature,— the most striking and complete asseii;- 
blage of splendour and comfort, the cheerfidness of a float- 
ing hotel, which carries, perhapst two hundred guests, 
with a wild and uninhabited forest, it may be an hundred 
miles in width, the abode only of bears, owls and noxious 
animals. 
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SECTION XXXI. 

« 

Extracts of a tetter from Edward Livingston^ Esq. fo 
Roberts 'VanXf on the caiiseSf prevention, and punishment 
of crimes. 

1 A system of labour carried on by stripes* is not (for 
the reasons stated in my introductory report to the code 
of prison discipline,) calculated to produce reformation^ 
which I hold to be a most essential object in any plan of 
criminal law. 

2 As opposed to this system I have ventured to propose 
one based upon labour in seclusion ; as a relief from seclu- 
sion without labour ; succeeded gradually by instructioDy ^ 
and labour in classified society; labour not coerced, but 
granted as a favour ; and instruction given as the reward 
of industry and good conduct, not enforced as a task. 
You will have seen the details in my code of prison disci- 
pline. Whether your opiniAi and mine agree as to those 
details, I know not, but I am sure we do in the utility of 
seclusion, accompanied by moral, religious^ and scientific 
instruction, and useful manual labour. 

3 I am not, in what I say to you, and have published 
to the world on this subject, governed by any sickly feel- 
ing of compassion for the sufferings of convicts. If I had 
the powers, and thought them necessary to prevent crime, J 
I could direct punishments as strongly as those who enter- i 
tain opinions different from mine. 

4 But I believe convicts to be ment bad men^ it is true^ 
but bad from example, from poverty, from vice, from ^ 
idleness, from intemperance, from the indulgence of evil' 
passions — that there are not manj' who, by counteracting 
these causes, cannot be reclaimed ; and that you do more 
goody and save more expense to the statCt and secure the 
safety of its citizens in a greater degree, by reforming on* 
of them, than by punishing and then releasing ten others. 

5 The punishment of tJiese ten, acts on their fears, and 
on those of others, as an example ; but so does the punish- 
ment by which you have reformed the one ; he will have 
no inclination to resume his inroads on society; the ten 
others will recur to theirs upon every occasion on which 
they flatter themselves that it can be done with impunity; 
and of all calculations of falae economy, the greatest is 

tM wlihb oonsidera t\\e fsoal ot t^t^^visAu^ a Qrisoner 19 
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a useless expense. Discharging an unreformed thief, is 
tantamount to authorizing a tax of an unlimited amount 
to be raised on individuals. 

6 But 1 find I am writing a treatise instead of a letter, 
the only object of which, when I began it, was to press 
upon you earnestly the importance of persevering in the 
plan of combining solitary imprisonment with instruction 
and labour, (neither of them coerced) as the modes which 
may most reasonably be expected to produce the end we 
have in view ; and to keep social labour and social in- 
struction in classes, as a reward (^stimulate to exertion 
and improvements -'*' 

7 I have now done, but it is ** very stuff of the con- 
seience" with me, never to write or speak on this subject 
without saying that, whatever partial good you may do 
by penitentiary punishments, nothing radically important 
can be effected, unless you << begin (as the fairy tale has 
it) at the beginning." 

8 Force education ui>on the people, instead of forcing 
them to labour as a punishment for crimes which the de- 
gradation of ignorance has induced them to commit ; 
teach religion and science, and a simple system of penal 
law, in your primary schools. Provide subsistence for 
the poor who cannot labour, and employment for those 
who can. 



SECTION XXXIL 

Warnings and remedies against the use of spirituous liquors^ 

*<An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure," and often a ton. 

1 Habitual drunkenness has been so seldom remedied 
by arguments, entreaties, or warnings of its horrible con- 
sequences and dangers, that its victims are generally 
given over by their friends and acquaintance as irrecov* 
erably lost, and treated with derision and contempt. 

2 But let us remember, that drunkards are generally 
persons who hi^fe been deprived, by poverty or some 
other cause, of t%^ benefit of early education, and are 
consequently destitute of discretion, and intelligence. We 
ought therefore to commiserate their misfortune, and in- 
stead of goading their feelings with frowns and scornful 
epithets, endeavour to conciliate them ta rel^YTiit^\&^^^ 
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Altai precipice of ruin, in tiie language of Triendly per- 
suasion. 

3 Tlie four following well authenticated facts, having 
produced each the reformation of one or more hahitual 
drunkards, 1 have concluded to present them to the rea- 
ders of the Mental Museum, hoping that they will prove 
equally efficacious in curing every reader who may be so 
unfortunate as to suffer under the disease of intemperanee, 
but with more confidence^ that they will operate as an in- 
fallible preventive with such readers as are yet free from 
it, especially the rising generation. 

4f 1 had hitherto considered drunkenness, when habita- 
al and confirmed, as a hopeless disease, and had resolved 
to confine my endcavoui*s principally to the object of coun- 
teracting its causes — the greatest proimrtion of which I 
impute, to ignorance and the enormous profusion of liquid 
Jire, which deluges the land, in torrents, (more destruc- 
tive than the outpourings of Vesuvius or Etna) ft*om the 
hissing Jilemhics^ — petty Volcanoes — of the West Indies, 
and of our OWN COUNTRY ! ! 

5 But after all, let us not forget that a Bacchanalian is 
is still << A MAN AND A BUOTHEK;'* — that he is frequent- 

■ ly decf)ye(l into the fiery gulph of strong drink, uncon- 
sciously and unwarily. 

6 If the most frightful examples of murders, executions» 
casual deaths, and every species of wretchedness, are suf- 
ficient to disgust the lover of whiskey with its taste, I 
would recommend the perusal of the Drunkard^s Look- 
ing Glass, by the Rev. Mr. Weems, as an infallible 5i^/er. 
The following picture is the most melancholy and tragi- 
cal, and will serve as a specimen.j 

Case xxvi. of P. and J. H. of South Carolina, who in the 
stupid state of drunkenness were burnt to death, 

[Communicated, the author saya, by his worthy old fiiend CoL T. Tajr* 

lor, of South Carolina.] 

r *« These gentlemen P. and J, H., were brothers, J. 
was a batchelor, but P. was married and had a child. 
Their prospects in life were highly promising. By wisely 

♦ StiHs. 

f The Compiler has had the satis&ction of beings informed by a gen« 
tlemskJi in Franklin County, Pa. that the peruud of this nam^^ye 79* 
ehumed nn Iisbitual dnmkard effecvus^\^« 
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improving the fruits of their father'^ labours thej were 
growing rich* and by freely imparting of their riches in 
acts of iiospitality* they had rendered themselves very 
dear to all their neighbours. The silver flood that em- 
bosomed their plantation, was stored with fish and wild 
fowl of many a savory sort — their numerous herds pour-^ 
ed them forth milk in foaming pailfuls, with butter and 
cheese in abundance, &c. 

8 << But, alas ! what avails it to put good into the hands 
of those who know not its worth ? Wisdom to understand our 
benefits, and gratitude to adore the Benefactor, these are 
the only essentials of happiness. But alas ! P. and J. H* 
possessed not these essentials. 

*' Knowledge to t?iem, her ample page, 

llich with the spoils of time, had ne'er display'd." 

9 " Great was the grief of their neighbours, when they 
beheld these young men yielding themselves up the slaves 
of drunkenness, and for so ignoble a vice, tarnishing the 
lustre of their long respected names. 

10 *^ But greater still the grief of their aged sire ! Ah! 
who but a. parent could conceive his grief, when he saw 
those dearest hopes of nature, all blasted for ever ! With 
cheeks bathed in tears, he sat in the silence of his silver 
locks, going down in* sorrow to his grave ! 

11 <« But there was one whose grief was far more pun- 
gent still — 1 mean the young wife of Mr. P. H. Like a 
young widow, by her husband's grave, she sat by his 
drunken bed side, deeply revolving her early blasted 
hopes, and the sad change that had passed in her late 
happy family. 

12 <« Returning from court one night, rather more 
drunk than usual, he had not strength to gain the door, 
but, tripping at the last step, he fell forward sprawling 
into the piazza. His wife hearing the noise of his heavy 
fall, and suspecting what it was, cried out, < Oh my GodJ^ 
and snatching a candle, ran to the door. Her little son 
followed. On reaching the door she beheld a spectacle 
too loathsome to be presented to the fancy of an ordinary 
reader — what then for the eyes of an affectionate wife? 
Her husband sprawling on the floor, floated in his own 
filthy vomiting, and the air filled with the fumes of much 
abused whiskey. 

is << The next morning, red faced aiid %u^t\xv^\^^^^ 
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apoplectic patient, he lay till late. Poor Mrs, H. pale 
and deeply sighing left her sleepless bed, &c. 

14 << The breakfast table was set with the purest CM- 
na, and tea|K)ts and sugar dishes of solid silver. 

15 " But nothing could divert the melanciioly of poor 
Mrs. U. She would groan so deep, and heave such pierc- 
ing* sighs, enough to break one's heart; then stooping 
down at times to hei* boy, she would kiss and strain him 
to her lap, wetting his cheeks the while with her scalding 
tears. 

IG « About twelve o'clock, her husband came down 
stairs, but, oh ! iiow changed from the temperate and ele- 
gant, Mr. H. of six months ago! — Who could see him ^ 
now, hing bearded and fmwzy, with red eyes and carbun- 
clcd face, but must lift the pitying eye, and sighingly ex- 
claim <» alas, wy broihtr /" 

17 *• Poor Mrs. U. ! she marked the woeful change and 
wept. The child ran and stretched his little arms to his 
father, who t(M)k him up and kissed him. 

18 << O, Pa !^' said the lisping angel, with his arms 
round his neck, << you don't know how 1 did cry for you 
last night. Pa,—" 

19 *• Cry for me, my baby, what made you cry for 
me ?»' 

20 « O, Pa, I did cry for you, because you was so sick, 
Pa — what did make you si sick^ Pa?'* 

21 ** He could make no answer to his son, but deep 
blushing and confused, looked up to his wife. — She gave 
him a melting look — and bursted into a loud cry. 

22 «« 1 he scene was too much for poor Mr. H, pale ^ 
and silent with anguish he got up and went to the door, 
and there as he wiped the trickling tears from his face, a 
thousand and a thousand times did he wish to God be 
was dead. Her tears flowed afresh. Moved by her cries 
he went and sat down by her side and embraced her. 

23 *< With her face turned away she continued to weep. 
He entreated her to be com|)osed-r-assuring her that this 
was the last time; for that he would never give her cause 
of sorrow any more.*' — <* How often have you promised 
me so before ; and yet you go on to break my heart.— I 
have no comfort, no hope in any thing around me. If I 
Jook at you my heart bleeds." — 

;g4 ** JFor a few days he ke^V Vi\% \t^\»\^^ V— -but, alas ! 
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' all his promised reformation was Yiko tlie morning dew 
berore the burning sun. 

525 " At the very next court he was ensnared by a pack 
of gamblers, who getting him tipsy, won his money, horse^ 
saddle, bridle, and great coat ! Some short time after- 
wards on his way from Ciiarleston, where it was under- 
stood he had received a Bum of money, he was decoyed 
by the same gang of sharperSf who got him drunk and 
won 800 dollars or him. 

26 *^ Fearing to get drunk at home, and yet so enslaved 
to strong drink, that they would not live without it, the 
two brothers came to the resolution to keep a jug of rum 
in their barn. On a cold and very windy morning in 
March, they went down at an early hour, to the barn ; 
and remained there till they got perfectly drunk, and 
fell down without sense or motioQ on the floor. In this 
awful moment the building took fire ! owing as was said, 
to the carelessness of an old negro woman who had hob- 
bled that morning with her pipe in her mouth into the 
barn ; — instantly from all parts of the plantation, there 
was a violent running together of the family, white and 
black, to save the barn. But all too late. 

27 •• Presently they were presented with a spectacle 
almost too shocking to relate. Through the red billowy 
flames, which driven by the fury of the wind, had now 
completely encircled the apartment, and bursted open the 
door, they distinctly beheld these wretched brothers lying 
dead drunk and helpless on the floor, and the fire rapidly 
seizing on every thing around them. Like one d istracted, 
poor Mrs. Hay rushed to the fire to save her husband. 
Biit the forbidding flames, with scorching blast on her 
face, struck her back senseless and suffocated to tho 
ground. 

28 « The negroes, too, roused to the utmost by their 
strong sympathies, made many daring efl()rts to save 
their young masters, but in vain, for after getting misera- 
bly scorched, they were compelled to give them up; and 
with bleeding hearts, to behold the fierce flames kindling 
around them. 

29 Owing to the rarefying effects of violent heat, their 
stomachs being filled with rum and fixed air, were seen 
suddenly to rise to an enormous size, nvK^^ V^>\T%>A\i^^ 
with a noise, loud as a musket, their \i<vw^\& ^VL%\k^^^>3^ 
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into the devouring flames. Bailt of eombnstible materially 
the barn was quickly reduced to ashes, nvhieh being 
speedily swept away by the violence of the wind, left the 
hapless pair lying side by side, pale ani chalky sJbefeftmi 
on the whitened eartb*'^ 



SECTION XXXIIL 

WARNINGS, &c. CONTINUED. 

The thru following cases of reclamation from the habit ofii¥ 
temperance, have never before been publishaL 

1 Mr. S. B. a farmer in the state of Yermont» (re- 
spectable, except intemperance,) having remained at a 
tavern for several day§ in a state of intoxication^ his wife 
sent his son to accompany him home, who finding him 
too helpless to walk, took him on his back, and carried 
him home to the wife and mother. 

2 On recovering his senses and strength, he took a 
positive determination never to sacrifice them again at 
the disgraceful and loathsome altar of Intemperance. 

S A mechanic in the state of Ohio, having dissipated 
his earnings at the nearest tavern, fur several years, his 
thirst fur strong drink at length increased to such a de- 
gree, that he, with his family, were in danger of starvatioOf 
unless relieved by the hand of charity ; besides the dis- 
grace of drunkenness, ragged clothes, miserable house, &e 

4 Calling one morning at this tavern, after several*^ 
days of drinking much and eating little, he saw the table 
set with stewed pidgeons and a variety of « ^ood things" 
but without any money in his pocket. The landlady^ 
knowing this, and having compassion on him, turned ber 
eyes significantly to her husband, silently pleading with 
him to invite their miserable neighbour to take a seat at 
the table. But he continued silent also. ^ 

5 At length the visitor remarked to the landlord, that 
he had «' some fine pidgeons on the table this morning." 
«* Yes, he answered, we have, and many other good 
things, and tiiey were all bought with your money:— 

jour money has furnished me with plenty, while you hare 
nothing, and your wile ai\4 cXiMt^w 2A. V\^vue are starving.'' 
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6 This hit the mark. The mechanic went dtrectly 
home without any bitters or breakfastf went to work^ 
and resolved to exchange no more of his money for whis* 
key. He became industrious, temperate, and prosper- 
ous. He built a better house for himself than the tavern- 
keeper'sy and rejoiced that he had escaped so narrowly^ 
the destruction of his own and his family's happiness, for 
life, by his friendly admonitions. 

7 The last case of resolute reformation which I shall 
relate here, is that of a gentleman of high respectability 
in the state of New Jersey. Having become intoxicated^ 
in a chamber, he sprang from the window, and was crip- 
pled so bad, in the fall, that he resolved never to expose 
his life again by indulgence in intemperance, 

S My dear young readers, if you sincerely desire to 
preserve yourselves entirely from the dangers, disgrace 
and miseries of intemperance, make it your positive rule 
to drinli no spirituous liquors of any kind, either at home 
or at taverns, at social entertainments, or in domestic 
circles, unless as a medicine, prescribed by a competent 
physician. 

9 1 will give you three reasons for thisf advice, either 
of which ought to satisfy you of your advantage in accept- 
ing and following it. 

10 First, the effects of spirituous liquors are injurious 
to the healh of both body and mind, in proportion to the 
quantity used on persons in a state of health. 

11 Second, the irrevocable destruction of property and 
loss of time and labour in cultivating the materials, and 
eonverting them into intoxicating .drinks, by means of 
mills, stills, fuel, transportation, &c. This destruction 
diminishes the general wealth and prosperity of the com- 
munity, as well as of individuals, amounting to about thir- 
ty millions of dollars annually in the United States. 

12 Third, ,the danger of confirmed intemperance, 
miich, besides including the two former objections, from 
two to ten fold, inwdves the loss of reputation, and gen- 
erally of life. — \ComfiitT. 
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FABLES. 



FABLE 1. 

The Wasp and Bee. 

1 A wasp met a Bee, and said to kim : pray* can yon 
tell me what is the reason that men are a& illnatured to 
me, while they are so fond of you ? We are tioth very 
much alike, only that the broad golden rings about my 
body make me much handsomer than }ou are : we are 
both winged insects, we both love honey^ and we buth^' 
sting people when we are angry, yet men always hate 
me, and try to kill me, though 1 am much more familiar = 
with them than you are, and pay them visits in their 
houses, and at their tea-table, and at their meals : while 
you are very shy, and hardly ever come near them : yet 
they build you curious houses, thatched with straw, and 
take care of, and feed you in the winter, very often : — I 
wonder what is the reason. 

2 The Bee said, because you never do them any good, ' 
but, on the contrary, are very troublesome and mischiev- 
ous ; therefore they do not like to see you ; but they know 
that I am busy all day long in making them honey. Toa 
had better pay them fewer visits, and try to be useful. 



FABLE 2. 

The Fox and the Goat. 

1 A Fox and a Goat travelling together, in a very sultry 
day, found themselves exceedingly thirsty ; when looking 
round the country in order to discover a place where they 
might probably meet with water, they at length descried 
a clear spring at the bottom of a well. They both eagetbf 
descended : and having sufficiently allayed their thiJ^ 
began to consider how they should get out. Many expe- 
dients for that purpose, were mutually proposed and re- 
jected. 

2 At last, the crafty Fox cried out with great joy— -I 
have a thought just struck into my mind, which I am cob* 

Sdent, will extricate ua oul ol out ^v^^ulty i Do yoi^ BtU 
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le to the Goaty only rear yourseir up apoti your hind legs^ 
md rest your fore feet against the side of the well. In 
his posture, 1 will climb up to your head, from which I 
(hall be able, with a springs to reach the top ; and when I 
im once there, you are sensible it will be very easy for 
ne to pull you out by the horns. 

3 The simple Goat liked the proposal well, and imme- 
liately placed himself as directed ; by means of which, 
the Fox, without much difficulty, gained the top. And 
now, said the Goat, give me the assistance you promised, 
rhou old fool, replied the Fox, hadst thou but as much 
brains as beard, tliou wouldst never have believed, that I 
would hazard my own life to save thine. However, I 
will leave thee a piece of advice, which may be of service 
to thee hereafter, if thou shouldst l\ave the good fortune 
to make thy escape ; Never venture into a well again be- 
fore thou hast well considered how to get out of it. 



FABLE 3. 

The Fox and the Stork. 

1 The Fox, though in general more inclined to roguery 
than wit, had once a strong inclination to play the wag 
with his neighbour, the Stork. He accordingly invited 
her to dinner in great form ; but when it came upon the 
table, the Stork found it consisted entirely of different 
soups, served up in broad shallow dishes, so that she could 
only dip in the end of her bill, but could not possibly 
satisfy her hunger. 

2 The Fox lapped it up very readily ; and every now 
and then addressing himself to his guest, desired to know 
how she liked her entertainment ; hoped that every thing 
was seasoned to her mind ; and protested he was very 
sorry to see her eat so sparingly. 

V 3 The Stork perceiving she was played upon, took no 
notice of it, but pretended to like every dish extremely ; 
and, at parting, pressed the Fox so earnestly to return 
her visit, that he could not in civility refuse. 

4 The day arrived, and he repaired to this appoint- 
ment ; but to his great mortiBcation. when dinner appear- 
edy he found it composed of minced meat, served up in lon^ 
narrow necked glasses ; so that he waa o\\\^ V^wX^vu^^ 
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with the sight of what it was iiupossible for him to taste. 
The Stork thrust in her Ion;*; bill, and helped herself very 
plentifully ; then turning to Uryuard, ^^ tio was eagerly 
licking the outside of ajar, where some sauce had spilled 
—lam very glad, saidshe, smiling, that }c»u seem to have 
so good an appetite; I hope you will make as hearty a 
dinner at my table, as I did the other day at yours. 

5 Reynard hung down his head and loctked very much 
displeased. Nay, nay, said (he Stork, don't pretend to 
be out of humour about the jiiatter ; they that cannot take 
a jest should never make one. 



FABLE 4. 

The sick Lion^ the Fox, and the Wo!J. 

1 A Lion having surfeited himself with feasting too 
luxuriously, on the carcase of a wild boar, was seized with 
a violent and dangerous disorder. The beasts of the for- 
est flocked, in great numbers, to pay their respects to him 
upon the occasion ; and scarce one was absent except the 
Fox. 

2 The Wolf, an illnatured and malicious beast, seized 
this opportunity to accuse the Fox of pride, ingratitude, 
and disaffection to his majesty. In the midst of this in- 
rective, the Fox entered ; who having heard part of tbc 
Wolf's accusation, and observed the Lion^s countenance 
to be kindled into wrath, thus adroitly excused himself 
and retorted ujmmi his accuser. 

3 I see mail} here, who, with mere lip service, have i 
pretended to show you their loyalty ; but for my part,^ 
from the moment I heard of your majesty's illness, lie- | 
glecting useless compliments, I employed myself, day and 
night to inquire, among the most learned physicians, an 
infallible remedy for your disease, and have, at length, 
happily been informed of one. It is a plaster made of 
part of a wolTs skin, taken warm from his back, and laid 
to your majesty's stomach. 

4 This remedy was no sooner proposed than it was de- 
termined that the experiment should be tried ; and whilst 
the operation was performing, the Fox with a sarcastic 
amile, whispered this useful maxim in the Wolfs ear; if 
jrou U'ouJd be safe from harm yourself, learn for tb^ 

future^ not to meditate roVacVu^i ^^%a\\^V ^V.^^^^ I 
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FABLE 5. 

Dishonesty punished. 

1 A usurer, having lost an hundred pounds in a bag, 
promised a rtsward of ten pounds to the person who should 
restore it. A man, having brought it to him, demanded 
the reward. The usurer, hxh to give the reward, now 
that he had got the bag, alledged* after the bag was open- 
ed, that there was an hundred and ten pounds in it, when 
he h>st it. 

2 The usurer, being called before the judge, unwarily 
acknowledged that the seal was broke open in his pre- 
sence, Hud that there were no more at that time but a 
hundred pounds in the bag. 

S ** You say,^ says the Judge, «* that the bag you lost 
had a hundred and ten pounds in it " »• Yes, sir." «< Then,'* 
replied llie judge. <' This cannot be your bag, as it con- 
tained but a hundred pounds ; rliereCore the plaintiff must 
keep it till the true owner a))peai's ; and you must look 
for your bag where you can find it." 

FABLE 6. 

The Picture. 

1 Sir William Lely, a famous painter in the reign of 
Charles I, agreed before-hand, for the price of a picture 
he was to draw for a rieli London Aldmnan, who was not 
indebted to nature, either f<»r slia|)<» or face. The picture 
being finished, the Alderman <nch*avoured to beat down 
the price, alledging, that if he did not purchase it, it would 
lie on the painter^s hand. 

2 "That's your mistake," says sir William ; "for I 
can sell it at double the price I demand." " How can 
that be," says the Alderman, «' for 'tis like nobody but 
myself?" •• True," replied sir William ; " but I can draw 
ii tail to it, and then it will be an excellent monkey." Mr. 
Alderman, to prevent being exposed, paid down the mo-, 
ney demanded^ and carried off the picture. 



FABLE r. 
The two BeeSf or Temperance and Luocury. 
1 On a fine morning in May» tvro \itea %«V. Iqtni^x^ Vb^ 



quest of honevy the one wise and temperate, the ether 
careJess and extravagant. They soon arrived at a garden 
enriched ^vith aromatic herbs, the most fragrant flowers, 
and tlie nxtst driieious fruits. 

2 Thry rrgaled themselves for a time on the various 
dainties that were spread before them : tlie one loading \m 
tliighs, at intervals, with provisions for the hive against 
the distant winter ; the other revelling in sweets, without 
regard to any thing hut liis present gratification. 

3 At length they found a wide- mouthed phial, that 
Jiung beneath the bough of a peaeh-tree, filled with honey 
ready tempered, and exposed to their taste in the most 
alluring manner. The thoughtless epicure, in spite of 
his friend's rrnionstanees, plunged headlong into the ves- 
sel, resolving to indulge himself in all the pleasures of 
sensuality. 

4 His philosophic companion, on the other hand, sipped 
a little, >\ith caution ; but being suspicious of danger, flew 
off to fruits and flowers ; where, by the moderation of his 
meals, he improved his relish for the true enjoyment of 
them. 

5 In the evening, however, he called upon his friend, 
to inquire whether ho would return to his hive : but he 
found him surfeited in sweets, which he was as unable to 
leave, as to enjoy. 

6 Clogged in his wings, enfeebled in his feet, and his 
whole frame totally enervated, he wasbut ju»t able to bid 
his friend adieu ; and to lament, with his latest breath,— 
that though a taste of pleasure may quicken the relish oU 
life, an unrestrained indulgence leads to inevitable de- 
struction. DODBLBT. 
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CHAPTER 2. 



SEOTiaN I. 

THE TWO GARDENS, 

Or the Rewards of Industry and Idleness. 

1 When Harry and Dick had been striving to please, 

Their father (to whom it was known) 
Made two little gardens and stocked them with trees. 
And <j;ave one to each for his own. 

2 Harrj thanked his papa, and with rake, hoe and spade, 

Directly began his employ : 
And soon such a neat little garden was made. 
That he panted with labour and joy. 

3 There was always some bed or some border to mend. 

Or something to tie or to stick j 
And Harry rose early his garden to tend, 
W*hile snoring lay indolent Dick. 

4 The tulip, the rose, and the lily so white, 

United their beautiful bloom 5 ** 

And often the honey-bee stopped from his flight. 
To sip the delicious perfume. 

5 A neat row of peas in full blossom were seen, 

French beans were beginning to shoot ; * 
And his gooseb'ries and currants, tho'yet they were green, 
Foretold him a plenty of fruit. 

6 But Richard loved better in bed to repose, 

And snug as he curled himself round. 
Forgot that no tulip, nor lily, nor rose. 
Nor plant in his garden was found. 

7 Rank weeds and tall nettles disfigured his beds^ 

Nor cabbage nor lettuce was seen. 
The slug and the snail showed their mischieTOQS heads. 
And eat every leaf that was green* 

8 Thus Richard the idle, who shrunk from the coW, 

Beheld his trees naked and bare ; 
Whilst Harry the active, was charmed to behoM^ • 
TlxQ fcMit of his patience »U(I cwe^ 
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•soTioy lu 

THE BIRD'S NEST. 

1 Now the sun rises bright and soars high in the air^ 

The trees smile around us in green ; 
The sweet little birds to the meadows repair^ 
And pick up the moss, and lamb's wool, and hairy 

To make their nests soft, warm, and clean. 

2 High up in some tree, far away from the town, 

Where they think nauji^hty boys cannot creep, 
They build it with twigs, and tliey line it with down; 
And lay thrir neat ejrgSi speckled over with browD| 

And sit till the little (»nes peep. 

3 Then come little boy, let U9 go the wood, 

And climb up the very tall tree ; » 

And while the old birds are gone out to get food, 
We*ll take down the nest, and the cheruping brood 

And divide them betwixt you and me. 

4 But ah ! don't you think 'twould be wicked and bad, 

To take their poor nestlings away ; 
And after the toil and the trouble they've had, 
When they think themselves safe, and are singing to glad] 

To spoil all their works for our play P 

5 Suppose that some monster, a dozen yards high, 

Should stalk up at night to your bed ; 
And out of the window along with you fly. 
And stop not to bid your dear parents good bye. 

Nor care for a word that you said, 

6 And take you away, not a creature knows where, 

And fasten you down with a chain ; 
And feed you with victuals you never could bear, 
And hardly allow you to breathe the fresh air, 

Or ever to come back again* 

7 Oh ! how would you cry for your dearest mamina. 

And long to her bosom to run P 
And beat your poor head at your hard prison bar, 
And hate the vde monster that took you so far, 

For nothing at all but his fun. 

8 Then say, little boy, ^katl we climb the tall tree i 

Ah ! no — but this lesson we'll learn. 
That 'twould just as cruel and terrible be. 
As if a great monster should take away theCi 

Not eyer ajain to return^ 
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9 Then sleep, little innocents, sleep in your nest, 

We mean not to take you away ; 
And when the next summer shall wear her green vest, 
And the woods in a robe of rich foliage be drest, 

Your songs shall our kindness repay. 

10 When the spring shall return, to the woodlands we'll hie, 

And sit by yon very tall tree ; , 
And rejoice, as we hear your sweet carols on high, 
With silken wings soaring amid the blue sky, 

That we left you to sing and be, free. , 

SECTION III. 

THE HAND POST. 

■ ■■■ ■ ■ 

1 The nights was dark, the si^ was hid 

Beneath the rooaBtiiQ jjftty ; 
And not a single star a|^ared 
To shoot a silver ray* 

2 Across the heath the pwlet flew. 

And screamed along the blast, 
And onward, with a quickened step. 
Benighted, Henry past. 

3 At intervals, amid the glbem 

A flash of lightnihgiMayed, 
And showed the rutiiirith water Qlled, 
And the black hedge's shade. 

4 Again, in thickest darkness plunged. 

He groped his way to find 5 
And now he thought he spied beyond 
A form 4)f horrid kind. 

5 In deadly white it upwards rose. 

Of cloak or mantle bare. 
And held its naked arms across. 
To catch iiini by the hair. 

^ 6 Poor Henry felt his blood run cold 
At what before him stood ; 
But well, thought he, no harm, I'm sure, 
Can happen to the good. 

7 So calling all his courage up, 
He to the goblin went ; 
And eager through the dismal gloom « 
His piercing eyes he bent* 
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8 And when he came well nirii the ghott 

That gave him such affright, 
He clapt his hands upon his side, 
And loudlj laughM outright 

9 For t'was a friendly hand -post stood 

His wand Ving steps to guide ; 
And thus he found, that to the good 
No evil should betide. 

10 And well, thought he, one thing I've learnt, 

Nor soon shpll I forget, 
Whatever frija;h.tens me again, 
To march straight up to it. 

11 And when I hear an idle tale 

Of goblins and a ghost, 
V\\ tell of this my ipntiy walk, 
And the tall white Hand Post 



8B0TIOM IT. 

SPRING. 

1 Ah ! see how the ice is all melting away. 
The rivers have burst from their chain ; 
The woods and the hedg^ with verdure look gay, 
And daises enamel the plain. 

3 The sun rises high and shines warm o'er the dale. 

The orchards with blossoms are white 5 
The voice of the woi^dPark is heard in the vale. 
And the cuckoo returns from her flight. 

S Toung lambs sport and frisk on the sides of the hill, 
The honey-bee wakes from her sleep, 
The turtle-dove opens her soft-cooing bill. 
And snow drops and primroses peep. 

4 All nature looks active, delightful, and gay, 

The creatures begin their employ ; 
Ah ! let me not be less industrious than they. 
An idle or indolent boy. 

5 Now while in the spring of my vigour and bloom. 

In the paths of fair learning Pll run ; 
Nor let the best part of my being consume, 
With nothing of consequence done. 

6 Thus while to my lessons with care I attend. 

And store up d\e knowXe^^^ 1 ^^^^^ 
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When the winter of age shall upon me descend| 
'Twill cheer the dark season of pain. 



•EOTION y« 

SUMMER. 

1 The heats of the' summer come hastily on, 
The fruits are transparent and clear ; 
The buds and the blossoms of April are gone^ 
And the deep^coloured cherries appear. 

£ The blue sky above us is bright and serene. 
No cloud on its bosom remains ; 
The woods and the fields, and the hedges are green, 
And the hay-cock smells sweet from the plains. 

3 Down in the fair valley where bubbles the spring. 

Which soft through the meadow land glides, 
The lads from the mountain the heavy sheep bring. 
And sheer the warm coat from their sides. 

4 Ah ! let me lie down in some shady retreat. 

Beside the meandering stream, 
For the sun darts abroad an intolerable heat. 
And burns with his over-head beam. 

5 There all the day idle my limbs I'll extend, 

Fanned soft to delicious repose ; 
While round me a thousand sweet odours ascend, 
From ev'ry gay wood-flow'r that blows, 

6 But hark, from the lowlands what sounds do I hear. 

The voices of pleasure so gay ; 
The merry young hay makers cheerfully bear 
The heat of the hot summer's day. 

7 While some with the scythe, singing shrill to the stone. 

The tall grass and the butter-weeds mow. 
Some spread it with rakes, and by others 'tis thrown 
Into sweet-smelling cocks in a row. 

8 Then since joy and glee with activity join, 

This moment to labour I'll rise ; 
While the idle love best in the shade to recline^ 
And waste precious time as it flies. 

9 To waste precious time we can never recall) 

Is waste of the wickedest kind ; 
An instant of life has more value than all 
The gold that in India thej find. 
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10 Not di'monds that brilliantly beam in the mine, 
For one moment's time should be given ; 
For gems can but make us look gaudj and fine, 
But time can prepare us for heaven. 



SEQ^riOM vi. 

AUTUMN. 

1 The sun is far risen above the old trees, 

His beams on the silver dew plaj : 

The gossamer tenderly waves ia the breeze,^ i 

And the mists are fast rolling awaj. ^ 

£ Let us leave the warm bed, and the pillow of down. 
The morning fair bids us arise. 
Little boy — for the shadows of midnight are flown, 
And sun beams peep into our eyes. 

3 We'll pass by the garden that leads to the gate, 

But where is its gaiety now ? 
The michaelmas daisy blows lonely aad late. 
And the yellow leaf whirls from the bough* 

4 Last night the glad reapers their harvest home sung, 

And stor'd the full garners with grain 5 
Did you hear how the woods with their merry shouts rung) 
As they bore the last sheaf from the plain ? 

5 But hark ! from the woodlands the sound of a gun, 

The wounded bird flutters and dies : 
Ah ! surely 'tis wicked, for nothing but fun 
To shoot the poor thing as it flies. 

6 The timid hare too, in affright and dismay. 

Runs swift thro' the brushwood and grass ; 
How she turns, how she winds, and tries every vwiy. 
But the cruel dogs won't let her pass. 

7 Ah ! poor little patridge, and pheasant and hare, 

I wish they would leave you to live ; 
For my part, I wonder how people can bear ♦ 

To see all the torment they give. 

8 When reynard at midnight steals down to the farm, 

And kills the poor chicvkens and cocks ; 
Then rise farmer Goodman, there can be no harm 
In killing a thief of a fox. 

9 But the innocent hare, and the pheasant so sleek, 

/'iVere cruel ^nd mcW^d lo %\«l^ \ 
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The partridge with blood never reddened her beaky 
Nor hares stole the poultry awaj. 

10 If folks would but tliink of the torture they give. 
To creatures who cannot compiainy 
I think they would let the poor atiimaU live. 
Nor ever go-shooting again. — [^Original Poems.* 



SECTION VII. 

A DREAM. 

1 As 1 lately reclined on my pillow at nighty 

A vision of beauty appear'd to my sight; ^ 

The fields of Elysium before me I view'd, 

Where a group of sweet children their pleasures pursued. 

2 ' Twas a group without number — alt sizes were teen. 
All blest, and all equal, upon the gay green : 

I beheld no distinction — the bond and the free 
Were all equal and happy — as happy could be. 

3 When lo ! a fine lady appearM to my sight, 
Advancing toward the fair group with delight ! 

She had just cross'd the stream that divides heav'n and earth, 
But had not left behind her the pride of her birth. 

4 With contempt she beheld the fair group thus united ; 
Anditseem'd,fromher looks, thatherhopes were allblighteil: 
With a sneer, she exclaimed, it was never my rule, 

To admit of a bond-child with others at school. 

5 And here is our Tom, and my neiehbour's black Meg; 
Pray make some distinction, good angels, I beg! 

I prefer earth to this place, if all must be equal — 
It is past ail endurance ! — when lo, in the sequel, 
As her ladyship stept toward earth, with a frown. 
The weight of her pride made her sink lower down. 

[Cottage MMtrtU 



SEOTION VIII. 

I- TO AN INFANT. 

1 Little stranger on life's stage, 
Thou dost now my thoughts engage. 
To salute thee with a song-*- 
Wishing thou may*8t tarry long: 

* The preceding pircei are from the same work* 

E e 
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Wishing thou maj'st act thj part, 
As to gain applause of heart ; 
So that when the curtains closO) 
Thou may'st sink to sweet repose. 

t Lovely babe ! may'st thou inherit. 
Mother's charms, and father's merit ; 
Whiie beneath their fostering hand, 
Thou a lovely flower may'st stand, 
Beauteous as the fragrant rose, 
That the breeze of summer blows; 
Sweet as when the morning gale. 
Breathes o'er the lil v of the vale : 
And modest as the daisy, too, 
By the green verdure hid from view. 

S Be virtue, too, with beauty join'd, 
A lovely face — a lovelier mind, 
May every female grace combine, 
And in thy little bosom shine : 
These, as thy years increase, impart 
A transport to each parent heart. 

4 Be thou their joy — be theirs the care, 
In virtue's paths thy steps to rear ; 
And as thy dawning charms expand, 
To pluck the weeds with careful hand : 
Delighting to behold thee shine, 

In graces, and in charms divine : 
And I enraptur'd, too, may share 
With them the joy, without the care. 
But they'll the sweetest prize have won, 
To know their task of duty done. 

5 So, now adieu ! sweet little lass — 
May all I've wished for come to pass; 
And thy mamma, when she reads this, 
For me, salute thee with a kiss.-— [/6i(f. 



8B0TI0N IX. 

ON THE RETURN OF PEACE— 1815. 

1 Welcome, sweet smiling Peace, again. 
Thrice welcome to Columbia's plain ! 
With grateful. hearts, we hail thee here— - 
Return, and never disappear; 
That streams of gore, 
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Be seen no more. 

Our verdant flow'ry lawns to stain- 
No more the Atlantic waves be dyed ; 
But may our ships securely ride 

Uninjur'd, o'er the main. 

2 Sweet olive branch ! — more precious, far, 
Than all the laurels gain'd in war: 
Ye sons of Neptune, bold and brave, 
Who fought for glory on the wave- 
Say, did ye know 
A joy to flow. 
When plunging in the briny deep, 
Ye saw your foes all stainM with gore, 
Sink in the wave, to rise no more ? 
Say, did not pity weep P 

S Or, does the furious storm remove, 
The generous sympathies of love ? 
But, gentle Peace again has come. 
To call the war-worn heroes home. 
May tiie cannon's roar. 
Be neard no more. 
To echo through old ocean's caves ; 
But at the helm may peace yreside. 
While gentle breezes safely glide, 
Our warriors o'er the waves. 

4 Demon of war, thy hostile rage. 

In love's unbounded stream assuage ! 
Hush'd be the trumpet's kindling breath. 
And the dire implements of death 
To plough-shares beat— 
And make thy seat. 
Sweet Peace, upon Columbia's shore ! 
Industry, commerce, wealth improve, ' 
With all the sweets of social love — 
And never leave us more. 

5 Nor to Columbia's land, alone—- 
May'st thou o'er all the world be known ; 
And thy blest reign to all extend. 

That man may be to man a friend. 

Thou God of love. 

Who rules above. 
Breathe thy pure spirit in each soul; 
That as the children of one Sire^ 
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Our hearts maj glow with one desire, 

And streams of blood no longer roll. — [Ibid, 



SROTION X. 

THE CAT AND THE TOAD. 

OAT. 

1 Well neighbour humpback, how dost do ? 
I see thou art catching flies ! 
But never mind, I'd catch thee too. 
But that thou art j^o lean to view, 
That 1 do thee despise. 

£ I took thee for a heap of dirt. 

And such indeed thou art; 
Pray neighbour sauce-box, why that flirty 
Nay, prithee, do not look so pert, 
Or I will ra^ke thee smart. 

TOAD. 

3 Bless me, dear Puss, thou art wondrous high I 

A more than common Cat ! 
Dost thou begrudge a sinjjie fly, ' 

To a poor Toad, that's hopping by, 

When thou can'st dine on rat ? 

4 Hold ofl'thy paw, audacious flirt! 

For tho* I'm mean to view. 
We both arc form'd of the same dirt. 
And if our talents we exert. 

We'll find enough to do. 

5 'Tis true, thy coat more smooth appears-^ 

No thanks to thee for that ; 
Since Providence for both prepares-*- 
And every Toad his bounty shares. 

As well as every Cat. — [Ibid* 
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SSQTION XI. 

THE CRICKET AND THE ANT. 

CRICKET. 

1 Well, neighbour Ant, I see thy cell 
fy with provision stored weW -, 
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1 did not know you livM so near— 
I hope we shall beneighbours here. 

ANT. 

2 I hope we shall— as I to morrow 
Shalt stand in need of thee to borrow. 

CRICKET. 

3 Indeed ! dear Ant, it will be vain ! 
As IVe come hither to complain, 
And beg a little of thy meat. 

For my poor starving babes to eat. 

ANT. 

< In Summer, what wast thou about, 
That now, so soon, thy store is out ? 

CRICKET. 

5 Why, singing was my Summer trade, 
And now to .work I am afraid ; 

For, if abroad I show my head. 
Some cruel foot will crush me dead. 

ANT. 

6 Well, get thee home, I have no more 
Than what will serve my Winter's storey 
And learn in future to be wise— 
Against the Winter seek supplies. 

If thou wilt here respected be. 

Go learn the art of in<Iustry: 

When thou can'st lend, as well as borrow, 

We will be neighbours — so good morrow! 

SECTION XII. 

THE YOUNG WRENs! 

1 In a cottage-wall remote, 

From the busy hum of men. 
Straining still her little throat— 
Nor unpleasing was the note— i; 

Liv'd a little merry wren* 

2 Oft she hopp'd within the door. 

There the falling crumbs to pick;, 
Or, the wood -pile would explore-— 
Or, from off the cottage flooT) 

She would steal a Utt\e %l\cVv 
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3 Till ahe had her neat complcti 

Then with unabated care, 
On it she would take her seat. 
While her partner, trim and neat> ^ 

Chaunted to his setting fair. m 

4 When her young ones came to light, 

In a sad unlucky hfur, 
Puss ascenfled to the height, 
Uig'd bj hunger or by spite, 

And did them all devour. 

5 Now all pensive, sad and lorn, 

Sits the little mournful wren ; 
Weeping for her dear first-born, 
Solitary and forlorn — 

Heedless of the noise of men.— [Auf. 



SBOTIOir Xlllii 

Detraction, 

1 Of all the numerous evils that infest, 
Or take possession of the human breast; 
Detraction bears with me the least eKcusOi 
And is of little pleasure, or of use: 
And, yet it is a vice we daily meet- 
In almost every heart it has a seat. 

t Should we, perchance, in the gay circle join. 
Where mirth is loud, or wit is wont to shine ; 
- Here base detraction shows her hateful face, 
In hopes of giving wit a better grace. 

3 Here absent friends, she on the carpet brings ; 
Relates, perhaps, a thousand paltry things — 
Tells each defect — and here keen ridicule, 
Reigns, oft, sole mistress of detraction's school. 

4 E'en serious friends, around the social fire, 
With sober faces eagerly inquire ! 

Is such a one reclaim'd ? — then frankly tell 
Their friends, some sad mischance that him befell. 
With seeming pity, they deplore his fate, 
Then sighing, wish him well, if not too late. 

jr E^en round the board, vrher^ social sisters join. 
To point their witft vrvlVi te«t,Vck%\«aL^ ^l yi\Tv^\ 
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There too, the hateful guest her waj hath fbond, 
And scandal's odious cup goes brisklj round. 

6 Should we with utmost caution, step along, 
With ijl^Kcare among the gazing throng; 
With ^IPis eye the critic marks our way, 
And to our charge will soon some blemish laj. 

7 A world of critics — scarcely one we find, 
Who docs not bear a portion in his mind ; 
And those who seem to scorn the name to bear^ 
Will, on examination, prove their share. 

8 Oh ! teach me, heaven, this evil to expel— * 
Let it no longer in my bosom dwell : 

To hold my peace, where 1 cannot commend. 
Nor seek to blast the honour of my friend : 
To deal with honest freedom where I can^ 
And as myself^ to love my brother man« 

9 To feel that sympathy my bosom warm, 
That will the shafts of malice all disarm ; 
Bid ienvy cease, and with her rancorous dart, 
No longer raise disturbance in ray heart. 

10 But, friendship pure, disinterested, kind, 
Warm every heart, and glow in every mind ; 
That men the brethren- of one common Sire^ 
May dwell in love— -unite in one desire. 



11 Pray do not over much commend, 
Before his face, vour choicest friend ; 
But, scorn to tell unto another, 
The frailties of an absent brother : 
If he has faults, pray let him know it ; 
If merit, then to others show Ft. — {Ihid. 



8B0TI0H XIT. 



On early rising. 

How foolish they who lengthen night, 
And slumber in the morning light ! 
'How sweet at eiwly morning's rise^ 
Toriew th« glories of the skies. 
And mark with curioufi e^^\k\« %>i^^ 
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Prepare his radiant course to run ! 
lU fairest form then nature wears^ 
And clad in brightest green appears* 
'1 he sprightly lark, with artless U^ 
Proclaim*} the entrance of the daj. 

2 How sweet to breathe the gale's perfume, 
And feast the eje with nature's bloom ! 
Along the dewj lawn to rove, 
And hear the music of the grove! 
Nor you, ye delicate and fair, 
Neglect to taste the morning air; 
Tins will your nerves with vigour brace, 
Impnjve and heighten ev'ry grace ; 
Add t«iyour breath a rich perfume; 
Add to your cheeks a fairer bloom : 
With lustre teach your eyes to glow, 
And health and cheerfulness bestow. 

[ARMtTROy«. 



SECTION XT. 

Ml nature displays the glory and love of the Creator, 

1 Hast thou beheld the glorious'sun. 
Through all the sky his circuit run. 
At rising morn, at closing day. 

And when he beamM his noontide ray ? 

2 Say, didst thou e'er attentive view 
The ev'ning cloud, or morning dew? 
Or, after rain, the wat'ry bow 

Rise in the east, a beauteous show ? 

3 When darkness had o'erspread the skies, 
Hast thou e'er seen the moon arise ; 
And with a mild and placid light, 

Shed lustre o'er the face of night ? 

4 Hast thou e'er wander'd o'er the plain. 
And view'd the fields, and waving grain ; 
The flow'ry mead, the leafy grove, 
Where all is melody and love ? 

5 Hast thou e'er trod the sandy shore, 
And heard the restless ocean roar, 
Whe/7, rous'd by some tremendous atorm^ 

ItM billows roll in dreadful form ^ 
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6 Hast thou beheld the lightning!: stream. 
Through night's dark gloom with sudden gleam ; 
While the bellowing thunder's sound 

RolPd rattling through the heav'ns profound i 

7 Hast thou e'er felt the cutting gale, 
The sieetj show'r, the biting hail ; 
Beheld bright snow o'ersprpad the plains ; 
The water, bounfl in icy chains ? 

8 Hast thou the variou<i beings seen, 
That sport along the valley green j 
That sweetly warble on the spray, 
Or wanton in the sunny ray; 

9 That shoot along the brin^^ deep, 

Or under ground their dwellinji;^* keep ; 
That through the gloomy forest ranjje, 
Or frightful wilds and deserts strange ? 

10 Hast thou the wondrous scenes survej^'d 
That all around thee are displayM ? 
And hast thou never rais'd thine eyes 

To HIM who causM these scenes to rise ? 

11 'Twas GOD whofonn'd tlie concave sky 
And all the shining orbs on Itijrh ; 
Who gave the various beinj;s birth, 
That people all the spacious earth. 

18 'Tis HE that bids the tempest rise, 

And rolls the thunder through tiie skies, 

His voice the elements obe\ : 

Through all the earth extends his sway. 

13 His goodness all his creatuies share. 
But man is his peculiar care. — 
Then, while they all proclaim his praise, 
Let man his voice the loudest raise. 



8KOTION XVI. 

Jk kind and obliging tempi^r^ essential to the happiness t^Ufe*. 

1 Since trifles make the sum of human things. 
And half our iiiis'ry from our foibles springs; 
Since life's best joys consist in peace and ease^ 
And few caa save or serve, but all can plesMi 
Oh ! let th' ungentle spirit learu from hcacei 
A small unkindness is a great ofiL'^uc^. 
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t Large bounties to bestow, we wish in vain : 
But all may shun the guilt of {giving pain. 
To bless mankind with tides of flowing wealth, 
With pow'r to grace them, or to crown with healtk 
Our little lot denies; but Heav'n decrees 
To all the gift of ininistVing to ease. 

S The gentle offices of patient love, 

Beyond all flatt'ry, and all price above; 

The mild forbearance of another's fault ; 

The taunting word suppress'd jjs soon as thought: 

On these Heav'n bade the sweets of life depend; 

And crushed ill fortune when it made a friend. 

4 A solitary blessing few can find; 

Our joys with those we love are intertwined : 

And he whose wakeful temlerness removes 

Th* obstructing thorn which wounds the friend he loTCS: 

Smooths not another's rujrged path alone. 

But scatters ro^es to adorn his own. 

5 Small slights, contempt, ne{i;lect, unmixM With hate, 
^ake up in number what they want in weight: 
These, and a thousand griefs, minute as these, 
Corrode our comforts, and destroy our peace.— morb. 



SECTION XVII. 

Simplicify. 

I Hail, artless Simplicity, beautiful maid. 
In the genuine attractions of nature array'd : 
Let the rich ancl the proud, and the gay and the yaiiiy 
Still laugh at the graces that move in thy train. 

S No charm in thy moilest allurements they find; 
The pleasures they follow a sting leave behind. 
Can criminal passion enrapture the breast. 
Like virtue, with peace and serenity blest? 

S O would you Simplicity's precepts attend. 
Like us, with delight at her altar you'd bend ; 
The pleasures she yields would with joy be embrac'd ; 
Tou'd practise from virtue, and love them from taste. 

4 The linnet enchants us the boshes among: 

Though cheap the musician, yet sweet is the songi 
We catch the soft warbling in air as it floats, 
And with ecstasy hang on the ravishing Dotei* 
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Our water is drawn from the clearest of springs, 
And our food, nor disease nor satiety brings : 
Our mornini^s are cheerful, our labours are blest, 
Our ev'nings are pleasant, our nights crown'd with rest. 

From our culture jon garden its ornaments finds ; 
And we catch at the hint of improvins; our minds : 
To live to some purpose we constantly try ; 
And we mark by our actions the days as they fly. 

Since such are the joys that simplicity yields^ 
We may well be content with our woods and our fields. 
How useless to us then, ye great, were your wealth, 
When without it we purchase both pleasure and health ! 

MOHX. 



SECTION XVIII* 

The Shepherd and the Philosopher. 

1 Remote from cities livM a swain, 
UnvexM with all the cares of gain, 
His head was silver'd o'er with age, 
And long experience made him sage ^ 
In summer's heat and winter's cold, 
He fed his flock and pen'd his fold| 
His hours in cheerful labour flew. 
Nor envy nor ambition knew; 
His wisdom and his honest fame, 
Through all the country raisM his name. 

t A deep Philosopher, (whose rules 
Of moral life were drawn from schools) 
The Shepherd'? homely cottage sought : 
And thus expfor'd his reach of thought: 
Whence is thy learning? Hath thy toil 
0*er books consumed the midnight oil? 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome surveyed, 
And the vast sense of Plato weighM ? 
Hath Socrates thy soul refined ? 
And hast thou fathom'd Tully's mind ? 
Or, like the wise Ulysses thrown, 
By various fates ou realms unknown : 
Hast thou through many cities strayM, 
Their customs, lawa, and manners, weigh'd ? 

5 The shepherd modestly replied, 
I ne'er the patin of learning try'd ; 
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Nor have 1 roam'd in foreign parts, 
To read inankinfl,tlieir lawg, and arts ; 
For man \i practisM in disjiruitie; 
He cheats the must di<(cerninf( eyes; 
Who by that search shall wiser grow, 
When we imrselves can never know? 
The little kiibwled(;e 1 have gained, 
Was all from simple nature drain'd ; 
Hence my lifers maxims took their rise— - 
Hence grew my settled hate to vice. 

4 The daily labours of the bee 
Awake my soul to industry. 
Who can observe the careful ant, 
And not provide for future want ? 
My dv>g, (the trustiest of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames my mind ; 
I mark his true, and faithful way; 
And in my service copy Tray. 

In constancy and nuptial love, 
I learn my duty from the dove ; 
The hen, who iVom the chilly air. 
With piouA wing protects her care. 
And eYery fowl that flies at large, 
Instructs me lu a parent's charge. 

5 From nature, too, I take my rule 
To shun contempt and ridicule. 

I never, with important air. 

In conversation overbear : 

Can grave and formal pass for wise, 

When men the solemn owl despise ; 

My tongue within my lips I rein, 

For who talks much must talk in Tain ; 

We from the worldly torrent fly : 

Who listen to the chattVing pye: 

Nor would I with felonious slight, 

By stealth invade my neighbour's right. 

Rapacious animals we hate ; 

Kites, hawks, and wolves, deserve their fate. 

6 Do not we just abhorrence find 
Against the toad and serpeivt kind ? 
But envy, calumny, and spite, 

Bear stronger venom in their bite : i 
Thus every object in creation ^ 

Can furnish hints for contemplation $ 
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Ad(], from the most minute and meaUi 
A virtuous mind can morals glean. 

Thy fame is just, the sage replies : 
Thj virtue proves thee truly wise. 
Pride often guides the author's pen ; 
Books as affected are as men ; 
But he who studies nature's laws, 
From certain truth his maxims draws; 
And those, without, our schools, suffice 
To make men moral, good and wise^ 



SECTION XIX. 

Ode from the 19th Psalm, 

I The spacious firmament on high. 
With all the blue etherial sky. 
And spangled heav'ns, a shining frame^ 
Their great Original proclaim. 
Th' unwearied sun from day to day^ 
Does his Creator's pow'r display; 
And publishes to every land. 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

£ Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous talCf 
And, nightly, to the list'ning earthy 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

5 What thou2:h, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball! 
What thouu;h no real voice nor sound 
Amid these radiant orlis be found! 
In reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voicei 
For ever sini^tng as they shine, 
<< The hand that made us is divino." 
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tscnaii xx» 

Bkrai pleasturts. 

I Sweet Auburn ! Loveliest village of the plairi. 
Where health and plenty cheer'd the labouring swun. 
Where smiling spnng itd earliest visits paid, 
And parting summer's ling'ring glooms delay'd ; 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 
Seats of my youth, when ev'ry sport could please : 
How often have I loiter'd o'er thy green, 
Where humble happiness endear'd each scene! 

S How often have I paus'd on ev'rv charm ! 
The shelter'd cot, the cultivated farm. 
The never failing brook, the busy mill. 
The decent church that topp'd the neighbouring hill; 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age, and whispering lovers made. 

5 How often have I bless'd the coming day, 
When toil, remitting, lent its turn to play, 
And all the village train^ from labour free, 
Led up their sport beneath the spreading tree ! 
While many a pastime circled in the shade. 
The young contending as the old surveyM ; 
And many a gambol frolick o'er the ground, 
And slights of arts and feats of strength went round ; 

4 And still, as each repeated pleasure tirM, 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired ; 
The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 
By holding out to tire each other down: 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face. 
While secret laughter titter'd round the place; 
The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love. 
The matron's glance that would those looks reprove. 

5 Sweet was the sound when oft at evening's close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 

There as I pass'd with careless ^teps and slow. 
The 'mingling notes came soften'd from below. 
The swain responsive. as the milk maid sung; 
The sober herd that low'd to meet their young; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool ; 
The playful children just let loose from school ; 
The wiwichdog'a voice, that bay'd the whisp'ring wind; 
And the lt>«]d bu^h that spoke the vacant mind; 
These all in suft confusion, sought the shade, 
Aad 6ll'd each pause tine ul^Vitv^^ale had made* 
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The Hermit's wayto fe'Tfatfij^. 

1 An old hermit there was and he liv^d in a caTCy 
Who the waj to be hiippy 'twa« s^id he could pave ; 
Wanting sorely to learn \U I went to his cell, 

And no sooner was there than the iMirifnit said ^ Well, 
I perceive, bj jour looks, you ail sqmething) joun^ man^ 
Tell me, then, all your wants) t'll beiPriehd if Lean,* 
* Why, dear Hermit,' I answered,^ you j;ueM very rightt 
And I'll tell you the cause of this visit to night* 

2 < The true way to be happy, I hear you can teach, 
Which I want much to learn, so entreat yba to preach | 
Or, if simple, I beg you to write me the pli^n 

In plain, legible characters, short as you can.^ 

Upon this, the old Hermit then took up his pen. 

Wrote these lines and said < read them again and again,' 

< It is beingy and doings and havings thaftmake 

All the pleasures and pains of which mortals partake : 

Now to be what God pleases, to do a man's best. 

And to have a good heart, is tub way ^o bIk «LE«t«' 



SECTION XXII. 

Ravages of Dissipation. 

1 Mot the jaws of Charybdis nor the hoarse rocks ctf Scyllaf 
Not all the fell dangers that lurk in the deep. 
Not the earthquake's deep yawn, nor the volcano's lava. 
Not the pestilence's breath, nor the hurricane's sweep; 

^ Not all the dread monsters that five thro' creation. 
Have caus'd such destruction, such mis'ry and wo, 
As frofA that arch pest of mankind. Dissipation, 
Through the civilized world incessantly flow. 

d 'Tis a vortex insatiate on whose giddy bosom 
The victim is wliirPd till his senses are gone. 
Till, lost to all shame and the dictates of reason. 
He lends not one effort to ever return. 

4 Ah ! view on its surface the ruins of genius. 

The wreck of a scholar, the christian and friend ! 
The learning, the wit, the graces that charm'd us, 
In the mind -drowning bowl meet a premature end. 

5 Ah ! hear, drown'd in tears, the disconsolate mother, 

Lament the lost state of a favorite aon^ 
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Hear the wife and the child, the sister and hrother, 
Mourn a husband, a father, a brother undone. 
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BF.0TIOM XXIII. 

Tlie lovers of Rum. 

1 Pve n)UsM on the mis Vies of life, 

To find from *vhat quarter thej come. 
Whence most of confusion and strife, 
Alas! from the lovers of Rum. 

t I met with a fair one distressM ; 

I ask'd whence her sorrows could come, 
She replied, •' I.am sorely oppressed, 
" Mj husbancfs a lover of Rum." 

S I found a poor diild in the street, 

Whose limbs by the cold were all numb. 
Mo stockings or shoes on his feet. 
His father's a lover of Rum. 

4 I went to collect^ a small debt, 

The master was absent from home ; 
The 8e<]uet I need not relate, 
The man was a lover of Rum. 

5 I met with a pauper in rags. 

Who ask'd for a trifling sum : 
I'll tell jou the cause why he begs. 
He once was a lover of Rum. 

6 I've seen men, from health, wealth and ease. 

Untimely descend tu the tomb, 
I need not describe their disease. 
Because they were lovers of Rum. 

7 Ask prisons, and gallowsesiall, 

Whence most of, their customers come: 
From whence they^have most of their calls, 
They'll lell you, " from lovers of UumJ 
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APPENDIX. 



SECTION I. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

In CongresSf July Ath, ±776. 

THE UNANIMOUS DECLARATION OF THE THIRTEEN UNITED 

STATES OF AMERICA. 

1 When, in the course of human events, it becomes neces- 
ft'arj for one people to dissolve the political bands uhich have 
connected them with another, and to assume, among the pow- 
ers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which the 
laws of nature and of nature's God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they should 
declare the causes wliich impel them to the separation. 

2 NVe hold these truths to be self evident : — that all men 
are created equal ; that thej are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that among these are lifey 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these' 
rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed; that whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive of these endSy 
it IS the right of the people to alter or abolish it; and to insti- 
tute new government, laying its foundation on such princi* 
pies, and organizing its powers in such form, as to them sball 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 

3 Prudence, indeed, will dictate, that governments loDg 
established should not be changed for light and transient 
causes ; and accordingly all experience hath shown^ t/iat man-^ 
kind are n>ore disposeu to suffer while evils are stiiferablef 
than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they 
are accustomed. 

4 But when a long train of abuses and usurptions, pur- , 
suing invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce 
Aem under absolute despotism, i^ is their ri^ht, it is their 
Mty, to throw off such govenimeiit, and to provide new guards 
for their future security* 

5 Such has been the patient sufferance of these eoTomes ^ 
and such is now the necessity which constrains them to alter 
their former systems of government. The history of the pre« 
sent king of Great Britain, is a htstorjr ef repeated injariee 
tnd usarpations^ all having in direct object tVv^^^V^Y^xfibwX 
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©f an absolute tyranny over these States. To prove this, let 
facts be submitted to a can<li<l world : 

6 He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome 
and necessary for the puWic good. He has forbidden his go- 
vernors to puss laws 4>f inimediate and pressing importance, 
unless suspended iv their operation^ till his assent should be 
obtained 5 and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to 
attend to them. 

7 He has refused to pass other laws for the accoromoda- 
tion of large districts of' people, unless those people would 
relinquish the rij^ht of representation in the legislature: a 
right inestimable to them, and formiilable to tyrants only, 

8 He has called together legislative bodies at ])1aces un- 
usual, uncomfortable, and distant from the repository of their 
public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into 
compliance with his measures. He has dissolved represen* 
tative houses repeatedly, for opposing, with manly firmness, 
his invasions on the rights of the people. 

9 He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, 
to cause others to be elected ; whereby the legislative powers, , 
incapable of atinihilation, have returned to the people at large, 
for their exercise, the State remaining, in the mean time, ex- 
posed to all the dangers of invasion from without, and convul- 
sions within. 

10 He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these 
States ; for that purpose obstructing the laws for naturaliza- 
tion of foreiirners ; refusing to pass others to encourage their 
misration hither, and raising t»ie conditicms of new appro- 
priations of lands. He has obstructed the administration of 
justice, by refusing his assent to laws for establishing judi' 
ciury row.»rs. 

11 He has made jndges dependent on his will alone, for^l 
the t« nur'.()f their olFices, and the amount and payment of | 
their i-ala ies. He has erected a multitude of new offices, I 
anil sent hither swarms of officers, to harass our people, and 
cat out their substancft He has kept among us, in times of 
peace, standing armies, without the ccmsent of our legisla- 
tures. He has affvscted to render the military independent 
of, and superior to, the Civil power. 

12 He has combined wit\^ others to subject us to jurisdic- 
tion foreign to our constitutiim, and unacknowledged by our 
laws; giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation: 
For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us : For ^ 
protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any 
iDJrders which they shoubl commit on the inhabitants of , 

thfse States: For cutting oW our trade with all parta of th^ \ 
^^0rtd : Ff*r imposing taii^s uu \x% >N\\Xv\i\jA. <i>\T ^wx%fttA.v 
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13 For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial 
by jury : For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pre- 
tended offences : For abolishing the free system of Knghsh 
laws in a neighbouring Province, establishing therein an arbi- 
trary government, and enlarging; its boundaries, so as to ren- 
der it at orice an example and fit instrument for introducing 
the same absolute rule into these colonies: For takin;;: away 
our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and altering, 
fundamentally, the forms of our governments : For suspend- 
ing our own legislatures, and declaring themselves invested 
with power to legislate for us in all cases wlatsoever. 

14 He has abdicated government here, by declaring us 
out of his protection, and wa^in": war against lis. He has 

111 oor _ 

plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and 
destroyed the lives of our people. He is at this time trans- 
porting large armies of foreijiO mercenaries to complete the 
works of death, desolation, and tyranny, already be<>un with 
circuui'itances of cruelty and perfidy, scarcely paralleled in 
the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a 
civilized nation. 

15 He has constrained our fellow citizens, taken captive 
on the high seas, to bear arms auainst their country, to be- 
come the executioners of their friends and brethren, or to 
fall themselves by their hands. He has excited domestic in- 
surrections amongst us, and has endeavoured to bring on the 
inliabitants of our frontiers the merciless Indian savages, 
whose known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruc-* 
tion of all ages, sexes, and conditions. , 

16 In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned 
for redress in the most humble terms ; our repeated petitions 
have been answered only by repeated injury. A prince, whose 
character is thus marked by every art which may define a ty- 
rant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. > 

17 Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British 
brethren. We have warned them from time to time, of at- 
tempts by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable juris- 
diction over us. We have reminded them of the circum- 
stances of our emigration and settlement here. We have ap- 
pealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and we have 
conjured them by the ties of our common kindred, to disavow 
these usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our con- 
nexions and correspondence. They too have been deaf to 
th.e voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, there- 
fore, acquiesce in the necessity which denounces our separa-* 
tion, and hold them as we hold the rest of mankind, enemiea 
in war, in peace friends^ 
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18 We, therefore, the represeatatives of the United Stafei 
of America, in general congress assembled, appealing to the 
Sopreme Judge of the world, for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions, do, in the name and by the authority of the good peo- 
ple of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, that tJiese 
united colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States ; that they are absolved from all allegiance to 
the British crown, and that all political connexion between 
them and the state of Great Britain, is, and ought to be, total- 
ly dissolved ; and that as free and independent States, they 
have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract allian- 
ces, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and things 
which independent States may of right do. And for the sup- 
port of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection 
of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
liveS} our fortunes, and our sacred honour. 



SECTION IT. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1 We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this constitution for the 
United States of America. 



ARTICLE I. 

8KCTI0N I. 



2 All legislative powers herein granted, shall be vested in 
a congress of the United States which shall consist of a senate 
and house of representatives. 

SECTION ir. 

3 The house of representatives shall consist of members 
chosen every second year, by the people of the several states : 
and the electors in each state, shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerovjs branch of the state 
legislature. 

4 No person shall be a representative, who shall not have 
attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven year» 
a citizen of the United Statee; and who shall not, when elect-^ 
^beuk iahabitant of that state in which ke shall be choseiu 
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5 Representatives and direct taxes, shall be apportioned 
amongst the several states, which may be included within this 
union, according to their respective numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, 
includin": those bound to service for a teriri of vears, and ex- 
eluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other persons. 
The actual enumeration shall be made within three years af- 
ter the first meeting of the congress of the United States ; and 
witliin every subsequent term of ten years, in such manner 
as they shall by law direct. 

- 6 The number of representatives shall not exceed one for 
every thirty thousand : but each state shall have at least one 
representative : and, until such enumeration shall be made, 
the state of New-Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three, 
Massachusetts eis;ht; Rhode-Island and Providence planta- 
tions one; Connecticut five; New- York six; New-Jersey 
four; Pennsylvania eight; Delaware one; Maryland' six 5 
Virginia ten ; North Carolina five ; South Carolina five 5 and 
Georgia three. 

7 When vacancies happen in the representation of any 
state, the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies. 

8 The house of representatives shall choose their speaker 
and other officers 5 and shall have the sole power of impeach- 
ment. 

SECTION III. 

9 The senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two senators from each state, chosen by the legislature thereof, 
for six years ; and each senator shall have one vote. 

10 Immediately after they shall be assembled, in conse- 
quence of the first election, they shall be divided, as equally 
as may be, into three classes. The seats of the senators of 
the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the second 
year; of the second class at the expiration of the fourth year; 
and of the third class, at the expiration of the sixth year; so 
that one third may be chosen every second year. 

11 And if vacancies happen, by resignation or otherwise, 
during the recess of the legislature of any state, the executive 
tliereof may make temporary appointments until the next 
meeting of the legislature, which shall then fill such vacan- 
cies. 

12 No person shall be a senator, who shall not have attain- 
ed to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen 
of the United States ; and who shall not, when elected, be an 
inhabitant of that state for which he shall be chosen. 

13 The vice-president of the United ^l^\.e% ^VoWX^^ V^^*^-- 
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dent of the senate, but shall have no vote vnlesstiiej be eqnsK 
ly divided. 

14 The senate shall choose their other officers, and alsot 
president pro tempore in the absence of the vice premdent,. or 
when he shall exercise the office of president of the United 
States. 

15 The senate shall have the sole power to try all impeach- 
ments. When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oatii 
or affirmation. When the president of the United States is 
tried, the chief Justice shall preside : and no person shall be 
convicted, without the concurrence of two thirds of the mem- 
bers present. 

16 Judgment, in cases of impeachment, shall not extend 
further than to removal from office, and disqualification to 
hold and enjoy any office of honour, trust, or profit, under the 
United States. But the party convicted shall, nevertheless, 
be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and pun- 
ishment according to law. 

SECTION IV. 

17 The times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
senators and representatives, shall be prescribed in each state 
by the legislature thereof; but the congress may, at any time, 
by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to the places 
of choosing senators. 

18 The congress shall assemble at least once in every year; 
and such meeting shall be on tlie first Monday in December, 
unless they shall by law appoint a different day* 

SECTION V. 

19 Each house shall be thci judge of the elections returns 
and qualifications of its own members ; and a majority of each 
shall constitute a quorum to do business, but a smaller num- 
ber may adjourn from day to day, and may be^ authorised to 
compel the attendance of absent members, in such manner^ 
and under such penalties as each house may provide. 

20 Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings ; 
punish its members for disorderly behaviour ; and with the 
concurrence of two thirds, expel a member. 

21 Each house shall keep a journal of its own proceedings, 
and, from time to time, publish the same, excepting such 
parts as may in their judgment require secrecy : and the yeas 
and nays, of the members of either house, on any question, 
shall, at the desire of one fifth of those present, be entered 
on the journal. 

S$ Neither house durux^ ttv« i&«»i^tl ^t ^^ti^ess^ ahalli 
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witliout the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three 
dajS) nor to an j other place than that in which the two houset 
ahall be fiitttog. 

SEOIION VI. 

23 The senators and representatives shall receive a com- 
pensation for their services, to be ascertained by law, and 
paid out of the treasury of the United States. They shall, 
m all cases, except treason, felony, and breach of the peace, 
be privileged from arrest, during their attendance at the ses- 
sion of their respective houses, and in going to, and return- 
ing from the same : for any speech or debate in either house, 
they shall not be questioned in any other place. 

$24 No senator or representative shall, during the time for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office, under 
the authority of the United States, which shall have been 
created, or the emoluments of which shall have been increa- 
sed, during such time; and no person holding any office un* 
der the United States shall be a member of either house, dur- 
ing his continuance in office. 

SECTION VII. 

3^5 All bills, for raising revenue, shall originate in the house 
of representatives: but the senate shall propose or concur 
with amendments, as on other bills. 

26 Every bill, which shall have passed the house of rep- 
resentatives and the senate, shall, before it becomes a law, 
be presented to the president of the United States. If he ap- 
prove, he shall sign it: but if not, he shall return it, with his 
objections, to that house in which it shall have originated, 
who shall enter the objections at large on their journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it. If, after such reconsideration, two- 
thirds of that house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be 
sent, together with the objections, to the other hiiuse, by 
which it shall likewise be reconsidered; and, if approved by 
two-thirds of that house^ it shall become a law. 

S7 But, in all cases, the votes of both houses shafi be de» 
termined by yeas and nays; and the names of t^e persona 
voting tor and against the bill shall be entered o« the journal 
of each house respectively. If any bill shall n^t be returned 
by the president, within ten days (Sunday excepted) after 
it shall have been presented to him, the s^nie shall be a law, 
in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the congress, by 
their adjournment, prevent its return ; in which case it shall 
not be a law. 

28 Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the concur- 
rence of the senate and house of regresentaAvN^^ mv| Vn^^^^^ 
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cessarj, (except on a question of adjournment) shall be pre- 
sented to the president of the United States ; and, before iht 
same shall take ettect, be approved bj him ; or, being disap- 
proved bj him, shall be repasseU by two-thirdsof both houses, 
according to the rules and limitations prescribed in the case 
of a bill. 

SECTION VIII. 

29 The congress shall have power- 
To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to 

pay the debts and provide for the common defence, and gen- 
eral welfare of the Uniteti States : but all duties, imposts, and 
excises, shall be uniform throughout the United States. 

30 To borrow monev on the credit of the United States. 
To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 

several'states, and with the Indian tribes. 

31 To establish a uniform rule of naturalization and uni- 
form laws on the subject of bankruptcies, throughout the 
United States. 

To coin money ; to regulate the value thereof, and of for- 
I eign coin ; and fix the standard of weights and measures. 
^ S2 To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the United States. 

To establish post-offices and post roads. 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by sec- 
uring for limited times, to authors and inventors, the exclusiva 
right to their respective writings and discoveries. 

S3. To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme court. 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on 
the high seas, and offences aj>ainst the law of nations. 

To declare war ; grant letters of marque and reprisal; and 
make rules concerning captures on land and water. 

34 To raise and support armies. But no appropriation of 
money for that use, shall be for a longer term than two years. 

Ti» provide and maintain a navy. 

To Kjake rules for the government and regulation of the 
land ani^ |iaval forces. 

35 To ptoviile for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the u^ion, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. 

To providex'or orj^ani/.ing, arming, disciplining the militiaf 
and for governi^ such part c»f them as may be employed in 
the service of theNpnited States; reserving to the .states re- 
spectively the appo>^ument of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militU according to the discipline prescribed 
by con*rress. 

36 Tirexercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatao- 
ivcr, over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as 
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may, by cession of particular states, and the acceptance of 
congress* become the seat of the government of the United 
States ; and to exercise like authority o?er all places purchased 
by the consent of the legislature of the state in which the 
same shall be, fur the erection of forts, magazines, arsenalSy 
dock-yards,, and other needful buildings $ and, 

37 To make ai! laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carry ins; into execution the foregoing powers and all other 
powers vested by this constitution in the government of the 
United States, or any departmient or officer thereof. 

SECTION IX. 

38 The migration or importation of such persons,* as any of 
the states now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not 
be prohibited by the congress, prior to the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eight ;t but a tax may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

39 The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be 
suspended, unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the 
public safety may require it. 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

40 No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, uidess 
m proportion to the census or enumeration herein before di* 
rected to be taken. 

No tax or duties shall be laid on articles exported from 
any state. No preference shall be given, by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue, to the ports of one state* over those 
of another ; nor shall vessels bound to or from one state, be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

41 No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law; and a regular 
statenient and account of the receipts and expenditures of all 
public money shall be published from time to time. 

42 No tit!e of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States; and no person, holding any office of profit or trust 
under them, shall, without the consent of congress, accept of 
any present, emolument, office, or title, of any kind what« 
ever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

SECTION X. 

43 No state shall enter into any treaty of alliance, or con- 
federation : ;;ratit letters of marque and reprisal ; coin money; 
emit hills of credit ; make any thing but gold and silver coia 
a tender in payment of debts ; pass any bill of attainder, ex 
post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts^ 
•r grant any title of nobility. 

* Slaves. t Prohibited lince that time. 
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44 No «tatt shall, without the consent of congress, lay tojr 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what niajte 
absolutely necessary fur executing its inspection laws; and 
the net produce of all duties and imposts laid by any state on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the 
United States ; and all such Uws shall be subject to the revi* 
sion and control of congress. 

45 No state shall, without the consent of congress, lay any 
duty on tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war in time of peace, 
enter into any agreement or compact with another state, or 
with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually inra* 
ded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay« 

ARTICLE II. 

SVOTION I 

46 The executive power shall be vested in a president of 
the United States of America. He shall hold his office during 
the term of four years, and, together with the vice-president| 
chosen for the same term, be elected us follows : 

47 Eai:h state shaU appoint, in such manner as the legisla- 
ture thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the 
whole number of senators and representatives, to which the 
state maj be entitled in the congress. But no senator orre« 
presentative, or person holditig any office of trust or profit 
under the United States^ shall be appointed an elector. 

48 The electors shall meet in their respective states, and 
vote by ballot for two persons, one of whom at least, shall not 
be an inhabitant of the same state with themselves. And 
they shall make a list of all tne persons voted for: and of the 
number of votes for each ; which list they shall sign and certi- 
fy, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the government of the 
United States, directed to the president of the senate. 

^9 The president of the senate shall, in the presence of the 
senate and house of representatives, open all the certificates, 
and the votes shall then be counted. The person having the 
greatest number of votes shall be the president, if such num« 
ber be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed; 
and if there be more than one who have such majority, and 
have an equal number of votes, then the house of representa- 
tives shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for presi- 
dent ; and if no person have a majoritVi then, from the five 
highest on the list the said house shall, m like manner, choose 
the presidents . 

SO But in choosing the president, the votes shall be taken 
r stuteSf the representation friwu ea<i\v%\^v^VN«iv\u^one vote: 
^narum for this piirpoae aVvaW c^n&viX ^l «^ m^^xb^t^ ^^ \SkK;\&k.« 
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bers from two-thirds of the iBttte$ ; «nd^ atnajfiritjr'of all the 
staten shall be necessary to a choice. In every case, after 
the choice of the president, the person: having the greatest 
number of votes of the electors, shall be the vice-president. 
But if there should remain two or more who iiave equal votea, 
the senate shall choose from them, by foaikit^ the vice-president. 

51 The congress may determine the time of choosing elec- 
tors, and Ihe day on which they shall, aivetheir votes 5 which 
day shall be the same throughout the United 'States. 

52 No person, except a natural born citizen, or a citizen 
of the United Stales at the time of the adoption of this con« 
stitution, shall be eligible to the office of president. Neither 
shall any person be eligible to that tkffice who shall not have 
attained to the age «»f thirty-five years, and been fourteen 
years a resident within the United States. 

53 In case of the removal of the president from office, or 
of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the 
vice-president : and the congre?»8 may, by law, provide for 
tlie case of removal, death, or inability, both for the president 
aiid vice-president, declaring whatirfficer shall then act as 
president; and such officer shall act accordingly, until the 
disability be removed, or a president shall be elected. 

54 The president shall, at stated times, receive for his 
services, a compensation which shallneither be increased nor 
diminished during the period for which he shall have been 
elected ; and he shall not receive, within that period, any other 
emolument from the United States, or any of them. 

53 Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall 
take the following oath or affirmation : 

" I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that T will faithfully exe- 
cute the office of president of the United States ; and will, to 
the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the con* 
stitution of the United States.'' 

SECTION II. 

56 The president shall be commander in chief of the army 
and navy of the United States, and of the militia of the 
several states, when called into the actual service of the Unir 
ted States. He may require the opinion in writing of the 
principal officers in each of the executive departments, upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices; 
and he shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons, for 
offences against the United States, except in cases of impeach- 
ment. 

$7 He ^hajl h^ve power} by and mlVi ^^ u4w.^ 'wv^ ^^s^* 
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tent of the senate* to make treaties, provided two tiiinls of 
the senators present concur; and he shall nominate, andbj 
and with the advice and con&ent of the senate, shall appoint 
ambassadors, other public ministers, and conf^uis, judges of 
the supreme court, and all other officers of the United l^tates, 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise proviiled for, 
and which shall be established bj law. But the congress may, 
by law, vest the appointment of such inferior nfficers as they 
think proper in the president alone, in the courts of law, or 
in the heads of departments. 

58 The president shall have power to fill up all vacancies 
that may happen during the recess of the senate, by granting 
commissions which shall expire at the end of their next ses- 
•ion. 

SRCTION III. 

59 He shall from time to time give to the congress inform- 
ation of the state of the union ; and recommend to tiieir con- 
sideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and ex- 
pedient. He may, on extraonlinary occasions, convene both 
nouses or either of them ; and, in case of disagreement be- 
tween them, with respect to the time of adjournment, he may 
adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper. He shall 
receive ambassadors and other public ministers. He sliail 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed ; and shall com- 
mission all the officers of the United States. 

SEOriON IV. 

60 The president, vice-president, and all civil officers of 
the United States, shall be removed from office on impeach- 
ment for, and conviction uf, treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE III. 

SECTION U 

61 The judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
in one supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the con- 
gress may, from time to time ordain and establish. The jud- 
ges, both of the supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their 
offices during good behaviour; and shall, at stated times, 
receive for their services a compensation, which shall not be 
diminished during their continuance in office. 

SECTION 11. 

63 The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and 

eqaitj, arising under this constitution, the laws of the United 

^tCBf aad treaties made, or \v\Vvc\\^\\^\\\^^\sv^<^^)^xkde.c their 
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authoritj ; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public in7n^ 
isters, and consuls; to all cases of admirality and maritune 
jurisdiction ; to controversies to which the United States shall 
be a party : to controversies between two or more states, be- 
tween a state and citizens of another state, between citizens, 
of different states, between citizens of the same state claim- 
ing lands under grants of different states, and between a state^ 
or the citizens thereof, and foreign stateSi citizens, nor sub- 
jects. 

63 In all cases, affecting ambassadors, other public minis- 
ters and consuls, and those in which a state shall be a partjr^ 
the supreme court shall have original jurisdiction. In all the 
other cases before mentioned the supreme court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with such ex- 
ceptions, and under such regulations, as the congress shall 
make. 

64 The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment,^ 
shall be by jury, and such trial shall be held in the state where 
the said crimes shall have been committed ; but when not cc)tm« 
mitted within any state, the trial shall be at such place or 
places as the congress may by law have directed. .^ 

SECTION III. 

65 Treason against the United States shall consist only iQ 
levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies,^' 
giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted 
of treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the 
game overt act, or on confession in open court. 

66 The congress shall have power to declare the punishn 
nient of treason ; but no attainder of treason shall work cort 
ruption of blood, or forfeiture, except during the life of the 
person attainted. 

ARTICLE IV, 

SECTION I, 

67 Full faith and credit shall be given, in each state, to the 
public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other , 
state. And the congress may, by penal laws, prescribe the - 
manner in which such acts, records, and proceedings shall h^ 
proved, and the effect thereof, 

SECTION ir. 

68 The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several states^ 

A person charged in any state with treason, felony or other 
ertme, who aliall ffee from justice and be found in any other 
'■ ft«te| sh^Lll^ OQ demand of the executive i^utUodt^ ^^V^i^%^q((^ 
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from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to ihe 
tlnte having jurisdiction of the crime. 

G9 No perMiri, held to service or labour in one state under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
of anjlaw or regulation therein, be discharged from such ser- 
vice or labour; but shall be delivered up on claim of the partj 
to whom such service or labour may be due. 

SECTION III. 

70 New states may be admitted bj the congress info this 
union ; but no new state shall be formed or erected within the 
jurisdiction of any other state, nor any state be formed by the 
junction of two or more states — without the consent of iht 
legislatures of the states concerned as well as of the congress. 

71 The congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States: and nothing ia 
this constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States, or of any particular state. 

8R0TI0N IV. t 

72 The United States shall guarantee to every state in this * 
union, a republican form of government; and shall protect 
each of them against invasion, and on application of the leg* 
islature, or of the executive (when the legislature cannot 1^ 
convened) against domestic violence. 

ARTICLE V. 

73 The congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this consti- 
tption, or on the application of the legislatures of two-thirds 
of the several states, shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments; which, in either case, shall be valid to all in- 
tents anil purposes as part of this constitution, when ratified 
by the legislatures of three fourths of the several states, or by 
conventions in three-fourths th* reof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the congress : provi- 
ded, that no amendment which may be made prior to the year 
one thousanil eight huodred and ei^ht, shall in any manner 
aflfect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the 
first article ; and that no state, without its consent, shall be 
deprived of its equal suffrage in the senate. 

V ARTICLE VL 

74 \]\ debts contracted, and engagements entered into be*. 
Are the adoption of this coatititutloa^ shall be as valid against 
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the United States, under this constitution, as under the con* 
federation. 

75 This constitution, and the laws of the United States 
ivhich shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the auth(»ri(j of the 
United Statt^s, shall be the supreme law of the lafi<l, and the 
judges in every state, shall be bound thereby, any thing in the 
constitution or laws of any state to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

76 The senators and representatives before mentioned, and 
the members of the several state legislatures, and all execu-^ 
tive and judicial officers, both of the United States and of the 
several states, shall be bound by oath or affirmation, to sup- 
port this constitution : but no religious test shall ever be re- 
quired as a qualitication to any office or public trust under 
the United States. 

77 Done in the convention by the unanimous consent of 
the states present, the seventeenth day of September, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the independence of the United States of Amer-^ 
ica the twelfth. 

AMENDMENTS. 

78 The following articles in addition to, and amendment of> 
the constitution of the United States, having been ratified by 
the legislatures of nine states, are equally obligatory with the 
constitution itself. - 

79 Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise tiiereof, or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech, or of the press ; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances. 

80 A well regulated militia being; necrssary to the security 
of a free state, the right of the people to keep and bear arnif 
shall not be infringed. 

No soldier shall in time of peace, be quartered in any 
house, without the consent of the owner ; nor in time of war, 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

81 The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated ; and no warrants shall issue, 
but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 
/and particularly describing the place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be seized. 

82 No person sh^ll be held to answer for A capital or other« 
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^ise infamnufi crime, unlew on a presentment or indictment 
of a graiiil jury^ except in cases arising in the land or n&val 
forces, or in tlie militia, when in acliial service, in time of 
war, fir pul)lic danuier: nor shall any person be subject, for 
the same offence, to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; 
nor shall be compelled in any criminal case, to be witness 
against himself: nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without flue process of law ; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use. without just compensati(»n. 

83 In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by an imfiartial jury, 
of the state and district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed : which district shall have been previously ascer- 
tained by law: and t(» be informed of the nature and cause of 
the accusation ; to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him ; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses ia 
his favour; and to have the assistance of counsel for his dC'^ 
fence. 

84 In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall oa i 
preserved ; and no fact tried by jury shall be otherwise re- 
examined in any court of the Unitedf States, than according , 
to the rules of the common law. 

85 Excessive bail shall not be required ; nor excessive 
fines imposed ; nor cruel and unusual punishment inflicted. 

The enumeration, in the constitution, of certain rights shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by tha , 
people. 

86 The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved 
to the states respectively, or to the people. 

S7 The judicial power of the United States shall not be con^ * 
strued to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or 
prosecuted against one of the United States by citizens ©f 
another state, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 

88 The electors shall meet in their respective states, and 
vote by ballot for president and vice-president, one of whomi 
at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same state with them- 
selves ; they shall name in their ballots the person voted for 
as president, and in distinct ballots the person voted for a& 
vice-president; and they shall make distinct lists of all per- 
sons voted for as president, and of all persons voted for as vice-^ 
president, and uf the number of votes for rach, which list they 
shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the government 
rf the United States, directed to the president of the senate. 
S9 The ^aideat <^t th^ a^u^XA «!ci\V\v v^the ^reseuQ^ of iix^ 
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senate and house of representatives, open all the cerCificateSy 
anil the votes shall then be counted : the person having the 
preat(?st number o! votes for president shall be the presidentf 
if such number be the niajoiitj of the whide mimber of elec- 
tors appointed ; and if no person have such maj<»rity, then 
from the persuns having the highest numbers not exceeding 
three on the \Ut uf those voted for as presiilent. the house of 
representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the presU 
dent. 

90 Hut in choosing the president, the votes shall be taken 
by states, the representation from each state havintrone vote ; 
a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or mem- 
^ bers fnmi two-thirds of the states, and a rraj(»rity of all the 
states shall be necessarv to a choice. And if the hou^e of re- 
presentatives shall not ch(Mise a president whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them before the fourth day of 
March next ft)llowing, tlien, the vice-president sliall act as 
president, a*< in the case of the death or other constitutional 
disability of the president. 

91 The person havirig the greatest number of votes as vice- 
president, shall be vice-president, if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of electors appointed ; and if no person 
have a majority, then from the two highest nuuibers on the 
list, the senate shall choose the vice-prei^ident, a quorum for 
the purp<»se shall consist of two-thirds of the whole number 
of senators, and a majority of the whole number shall be ne« 
cessary to a choice. 

92 Rut no pers(m constitutionally ineligible to the office of 
president shall be eligible to that of vice president of the 
United States. 

SECTION III. 

Constitution of the first Free iyirculatin»: Library y with a form 

of a subscription paper. 

TO PHILANTHROPISTS. 
In the hope that the impulse of a disposition ^^ to do good,'^^ 
may influence s(»me patron of knowledge, or generous youth^ 
in every neighbourhood in which these sheets may be circu- 
lated, to vcdunteer his exertions for the institution of a Free 
Library, an<l Iteadinv Society, I have procured for publication^ 
a correct copy of the Constitution originally adopted by the 
Juvenile Library Society at New-Lebanon. It was compos- 
ed by the compiler of this work, at the age of 17 years. Tlv* 
laDgua«:e or pha can be varied a& may w.ti^uu^ «^>^^<^\^^^-v 
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The Constitution of tha J^Tew-Lehnnon Juvenile Soeietyt for ^ 

the acquisition of knowledge. 

New-Lebanon, March 12, 1804. 

Whereas, we the youth of New-Lebanon, are fuUj convin. 
ced, that it is iiulispcnsably necessary for our happiness and 
welfare, that we cultivate our understandings, improve our 
morals, and acquire useful knowledi»e while we are young, ^ 
and while our minds are susceptible of improvement. And i 
therefore we do hereby ajs^ree to associate, and form ourselves | 
into a Society, for the' purpose of establishing a Library, ira- 1; 
provini; our poinds and acquiring useful knowledge— And J 
we do a:;ret', ordain, and determine : 1| 

L '{ hat tliis Society shall meet together every first Monday T, 
in March, and clioose from amori>r themselves, a President, J 
Librarian, Secretary, and a committee of five, who shall ^ 
transact the business of the Society and continue in office un- 
til others are tluly elected. 

IL The President, or in his absence the Librarian, and 
three others of the committee, shall f«»rni a board, competent to 
transact all business of the Society ; or in the absence of the 
President and Librarian, four of the committee, nho shall 
chouse a chairman for the present meeting. 

III. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at tbe 
meetings and superintend the concerns of the Society ; and to 
give advice as to tite purchase of suitable books, &c. 

iV. It shall be the business of the Librarian to keep the 
books carefully that belong to this Society, and write on each 
of them, that it belongs to *' The Library of the New- Lebanon 
Juvenile Society for the Acquisition of Knowledge ;'* to re- 
ceive ail contributions of money or books that may be made ^ 
by the friends of knowledge and virtue for the encourage- j 
ment and benefit of the Society ; to receive all books that may J 
be lent to the society : to keep a separate catalogue of them, ? 
and an account of the fines received upon them, which shall | 
be paid to the owners of the books ; to collect fines and moner 
subscribed, which money he shall lay out for books and such 
other articles as he shall deem necessary to promote the inte- 
rest of the Society; to keep a record of the books drawn, and 
an account of receipts and expenditures, and to keep all the 
papers and writings belonging to this Society. 7 

V. It shall be the office of the secretary to write a record < 
of the proceedings and resolutions of the Society. And tl 
this association is formed with a view to difitise useful know- 
MgCf and promote virtue a% «\t«n%\vely as possible, the See* 
'^^ r^ shall exhibit on th« iiiteWr^^V^^*^^ ^V. 1^vii-\AVMiuMit 
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once in every sit months, an adyertisement^ inviting all the 
youth of New-Leban(»n, between the age of 12 and SI jcarti 
to join this Society: and the Librarian is authorized to admit 
all such youth as members of the Society, on signing these 
articles; but no person shall be a member of the »Society who 
is not between the aforesaid ages* 

VI. It shall be the duty of the committee to examine the 
books returned at each meeting; and on all books damaged 
by ill usage, they shall luy such fines as they shall deem just 
and reasonable : tearing, greasing, dirtying, and turning 
leaves down to be considered as damages done by ill usage* 

VII. The stated monthly meetings of this Sociity shall be 
.held at the house of tl^e Librarian, on the first Monday in 

every month in the year, at six o'clock in the afternoon 5 
when every book before drawn out, shall be returned, in or- 
der that they may be inspcctcil, and that a new drawing of 
books may take place. And any member that draws a book 
and neglects to return it before the stated time aforesaid, 
shall pay a fine of six cents, and one cent per day thereafter 
until it is returned ; arul if not returned within two months 
after it was drawn out, the delinquent shall pay for the book 
at the appraisal of the committee. 

VIII. Any member that is indebted to the Society for lines 
or otherwise, and neglects to pay the debt within one month 
after it becomes due, shall be prohibited the use of the Library 
until it is paid. 

IX. Any member returning a book, before drawn, to the 
Librarian, before another meeting, may diaw any other one 
found in the libniry. 

X. The members of this Society shall be divided into six 
-classes, alphabetically, according to the first letters of their 
sir names, the beginning of the alphabet to draw first, the sec- 
ond class to draw next, and so on, at the first meeting ; at the 
next meeting the first class to draw last, and the second class 
first, and so on from time to time, by just rotation, each class 
agreeing among themselves who shall draw first. 

XI. This Constitution n»ay at any time hereafter be amend- 
ed or altered if ftmnd necessary, by the agreement and con- 
sent of two third parts of the members of this society and not 
otherwise. 

XII. The Librarian may, if he shall see fit, hire out books 
to persons not members of this Society, at the rate of six 
cents per week for each book. 

Xill. We do agree to pay to the Librarian, the sums of 
money or its value in such books as he will acce\)t^ %^1«.<$^\^%\, 
our names, which moaej he shall laj out Cot \>oo>L%l^t >^^^%^ 
0ftbe Society. 
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Wc whose names ire Kubscribeil do solemiilj engtge to 
conform ourselves to this Constituliun. In witness whereof 
w« have hereunto set our names. 

c. , S JESSE TORREY, Jan. 

2»»g»«^^ I and by 147 others. 



The following form of an instrument for subscription, is as , 
nearly similHras 1 can recollect, to the one which I prepared 
and circulafeit aiiion«: the citizc;ns of New-Lebanon, during i 
the winter evenioirs lii 1803 and 4. I'he amount generally ' 
subscribed by each was fifty cents ; some subscribed a dollar \ 
and some 0,5 cents; others contributed books. The young ^' 
persons of both sexes, who were possessed of means, also, gen- i 
erally subscribed fnnn 1<2 cents to a dollar, on signing the 
articles of the constitution. Itut many were admitted who con- 
tributed nothing. A resolutitm was adopted by the society, 
that a readin«: meeting should be held on one evening of e^ferj \ 
week ; lor which purpose three of the members were appointed ^ 
to select or prepare essays or any pieces containing useful 
instruction, and read them to the meetings, at which all per- 
sons were at liberty to attend. Mow much more rational and 
useful would be such social entertainment as this, than tht 
usual diversions of youth, such as dancing, card playing, music 
tnd puerile plays. 

FORM OF SUnSCUIPTION FOR FREE LIBRARIES. I 

The. RubscribprHs imprpsaed with the heUff^ that the general 
dissemination of uscfut kvnwl*'d^e and itn-tructinn auiort^ the 
risin^^ ^eitprations would tpw) to the promotion of virtue and 

happinpsft. n;^rep to contribute and pnt/ to — thp amount 

or its value in uspful bonka, spt resppcfively againr^t our names; 
to he appropriated to the institution of a Free Circulating 
Libra ty. 

And irhenpver twptvp youth, of either sex% between the age 
of \2nnd '■l\ years ^ shall have associated for the purpose of 

menial improvement, tlip of in esaid — is authorizedio de* 

liver the money or hooks by us suhscrihpd and paid^ t-t such 
agent or committee as shall be appointed by tlie Society to ri* 
eeive the same for the above-mentioned purpose, J 

^ Note. — The above plan of free juvenile Libraries was pub- 
lished in the year 1819, since which many have been estab- 
liihed^ in vtirious parts f»f the I'nited Slates, particularlyi for 
tb$ beneBt of Apprentices.— \Comp\UT« 
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SECTION IV. 

Remarks and Correspondence relative to the utility of Free 

Libraries, 

H.ivln{if been firmly convincedi in my early youth, that if^norance Is 
the ori}»iii:il cause of most of the vices, crimes, errors, follies, anil calami* 
ties of human life ; and that knowledg-e is essentially necessary to the 
well-being" and h:ip!)iness of all classes of society, ihe cheapest and best 
means of extending instruction to the whole, has long been a favourite 
subject of reflection, and occasional exeiiion. 

Universal information is no less essential for the attainment, prescp- 
ration, and enjoyment of political rights, than for private virtue, and 
domestic atid social prosperity and happiness. 

The perm.tnency of our free system of government, will remiiin 
doubtful, until an eflVctual syst<'m of free general naiional instniction is 
adopted, by means of Free Libraries, as well as P'ree Sciioids. 

At the age of sixlt-en years, convinced of the inestimable benefits or 
reading useful books, I anxiously desired that they might be extended 
to the R-reat mass of the human family ; and endeavoured to iliscover 
some effective plan for that purpose. Indigence, which, in all nation^ 
involves the majority, appeared to present the greatest obstacle. Hence* 
the suggession occurred, thai governments, assoc ations, or wealthy 
individuals, might promote, if not accomplish that object, by establishing 
in cities, towns, vilhiges, and parishes, Free Circulutiiiff JJhraiifS, to be 
equally accessible to all cIissch of the community. includit>g, particular* 
ly, the rising generation of both sexes, ovfer ten or twelve yeare of age. 

Deeply impressed with the importance of this mtnle of placing know- 
ledge within reach of every member of society, whether, rich or poor* 
an<l wishing to demonstrate the practicability and utility ol'the project 
by experim*'nt, I directed my endeavours to the Institution of a Free 
Juvenile Library Society, as related in the preceding section. AS-theTO 
is seldom a youth in that neighbourhood, who has not been taught thi^ 
art of reading the acceptance of the privilege was unanimous, and itt 
effects evidently be?icficial.* 

Thi- establishment of public libraries in agricultural districts, is not 
generally so convenient, as in commercial andmanufucturing towns and 
villages. Hut this circuin.stance ou<ht not to exclude the farming popu« 
lation from llie beneHt* of such institutions. Wherexer ten, twenty, op 
thirty families reside within a few miles of each other, well chosen 
libraries, formed by conttibutions of books or money, (even if thejr 
should amount to no more than twenty dollars) would pniduce an impor* 
tant influence on the moral character of the rising atul future generations* 

In the state of Neu-York, the laws provide for the incorporation 
of all library societies, possessing books to the value of thirty dol* 
lars, or more, on application to the town-clerk. The good eflccts of 
this regulation, have been very extensive in that.stjite ; and it is Iioped 
tliut It will be adopted iu every other state in the Union* 



* A g:enoral taste for reading wis excited jsmong; the youth of both se. 
which hey will ]ii^>.il»iy i-eiHiii tlii-ouj^h life. A few years ago, 1 hk-I wi Ii m^ 
inieUi^eiii, rvs|iev'>«Me }'*unp: niM-i, in a diftereiit |»aft qf lliu oo<i'i|ry, h|iou« 
sii: etl oie thai lie 8hon-<l alWMys feel iintler obligHiiofit to me An* the oenefiu b* 
.ri'K-i^et^ lro«n tlikt iibraiy ; rt-rnll*-cting, he saia, that I ^U iaviicU him 19 acim^ 
mn nee re»Jiii)( it us toon as he was twelve yean of •ffi*. 
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Well selected libraries, it is believed, would form importmnt auxilia* 
ries of public mstnicticin and moml rtformation, in ail our schools, mami* 
ftctories naval ai>d militaiA* ( stablislmicnts. alms-bouses piii^ins, &.c. &c« 
The utility of this metbod of dissemiiiating' knowledge and virtue, miKbt 
be jfreiilly cxti-nded, if pov«TnnK*nts, societies, or ueallby individuals, 
were to publish larji^e editions of the most useful books, and fuinish ihem 
to »'• Iree hbrury companies al prime cost. 

I \(Mi!(l luTf siij^jcesl a cinery, ;.lso, ubetber such libr:»ries, placed in 
the ritVi.' ol post masters, or town clerks, in the United States, oroi some 
otht ;■ r« s|ioiisihl« citizen**, vouKI not supply a convenient medium for 
ti;e ■;ionnilKi**i*''>t «>f the laws of the Initt-d and individual Slates, pub- 
lic, niilionjil locuments, aiul all kinds of political, ajjricnltund, and sci- 
entific iidonnution, which ou^lit to have a more permanent preserva- 
tiJJ) tiian is pmcticable by ne\\s[)aptrs, which are gfuerally of ephem- 
era' and iinnsitory existence. 'I h<- l:«wsand proceedinj^s of g«»vem- 
mentfl «»nf>;-ht to be placed peunanently within reach of ever} citizen, at 
the Diiblic expence- 'I'he laws of the United states, as publislied in 
newspapers, ate probably never sc en by nor access. ble to, more tlian 
one eit.'/en in a hundred. ** I'he law of F.ngland declares (hat ignoran' 
tin Itrjin Jion eAivset / [the ig-norancc of the law will not excuse its viola- 
tio'ii] this is the principle of all free »;o\emments. In what manner, 
therefore, wc can reconcile the commission of a crime, and its punish- 
ment, with utter ignorance, 1 leave to the explication of those political 
sophists, who delight to niake a m}stery of government, and to con- 
found the plainest priiciples of conuiion sense and justice." Yotx. 

In the V ar 1815, I resolved on cmnmencing' exertions for the g^eneral 
eitabli^hment cit Free Libraries The first step which 1 took in fuither- 
ance of that object was, to conmiunicate the plan to the President of the 
United Siaten, Mr. Madison; for vi hich purpose I called on him, at his 
residence in Vir|rin:a. He expessed hisdtcided approbation of the 
plan, and particularised some of the benefits which he thoug-ht would 
rcault from it. lie remarked, that such libniries would furnish a mental 
Uimtihts to many persons, who arc i«t a loss for objects of attention dur- 
ing their evenings and leisure hours, to which they mipht be atir:«ctcd, 
instead of resortnig to inns, porter-houses, &.c. in pursuit of moie ex- 
pensive and injurious patificuiions. 

IteinR- at the city of IMnladelphia at the time the *• Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for promoting Tublic Fconomy,** was instituted, I was inform- 
ed by Kobeits A"aux, Ksq. who was chairman of the committee of the 
society, on public schools, that he had noticed with much satistai tion^ 
the remaiks which I had publislud at Washington, in 1816, on the ntili- 
ty of the gener..! institution of ** Jtiiiiciovafy aehcted Free i*nbU J^bra* 
net f to be equally :iccessible to the indigent as to the wealthy, particu- 
larly to the youth of both sexes. ' lie observed that he intended to use 
his eflbrts to iiUroducc the plan in Philadelphia ; and that as he con- 
sidered me the author, and entitled to the crtdit of it, he wished I 
would make the first communication of it to the committee on schools. 
1 accordingly aildressed a memorial to the committee on the subject^ 
dated, 4th June, 1817^ which was subsequently published in the Au'nirs, 
(he National Advocate, and other newspapers. Mr. Vaiix informed me^ 
after the meeting of the conimitlee, that the) considered the idea new 
and valuable, and that the plan wms particularly adapted for the benefit 
of numerous <i/ei/»rfnlire», who are prevented, during several yearsi of their 
•crvice, from attending public schools, by their occupations. He also 
infbrmed me that the committee had directed him to mtrmluce it in hit 
report, on a uytteuk of cducalion kKkYi \\. niia ^%\^ti«dtA establish. 
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In the latter part of the year 1817, T published an F.asay on the diffu- 
sion of knowledge by means of Free Libraries, al Hullsion nprin^s. The 
circulation of tliis Kssuy, probably, excited the active attrnlion of sever- 
al eminent Philanthropists and statesmen, in Hoston and other cities and 
villag'es, to tiie establish m^fnt of Free Libraries for Apprentices. 

In 1M19, I published the first edition of ** The Mird Instructor," 
which contriint'd the Kssav ou Free Libraries before alluded to. 

In the early part of the year 1820 ^einjj^ r. solved to persevere in the 
cause of lihrari'^s «nd knowledije, I forwarded a copy of the Moral In- 
structor, by miil, to John Adiins, late rre*ident of tue United States, 
accompanied with a letter, dated Mew-Lebanon. 18th January, 182 ), re- 
questiufjf his sentiments, partictdarly, on that subject ; from \vh«cli the 
followin*^ is an extract : 

"The g-eneral diffusion of the kind and quantity of knowledg-e which 
is essential to the welfare of a// niftn^ si-e ns to be im MMCtica!)le, except 
by selc'.linpf and concentratinijf the excellencies »if the most usefid books 
into a cheap form. Ihit even after this is done, there are thousands des- 
titute of the me ms to purchase the most abridg-eil epitomes of useful 
knowledi^e ; and thousands more who have the means, but are destitute 
of the disposition- 

*' The remedy which T propose to these obstacles, (as you will see in 
the first part<if my book,) is, the establishment of Frfe Uhravii^s; which 
I am firmly persuaded are equally necessary', nud iiuujht to be coexten- 
sive yi\\.\\fi'ee schools. I c«>nsider myself the Hr-.t proj -c'or of Fre«? l/ibra* 
ries ; and I believe this methCKl ufdisseminatin^c information nniversalljTt 
to be as g'reat an improvement npori the ordinary mo<le of con hictinj^ 
libraries, as the Lancasterian scheme is ^pon the common way of ele- 
mentary instrucTion. I cannot conceive any way thatgchripniuieuts, or 
wealthy philanthrop'sts, can apply their surplus fimds to greater advan- 
tage, in preventing" vice, poverty and misery, and promoting', virtue^ 
prosperity and happiness in society, than by furnishing every Uiwn W 
parish with a well select -d moral and philosophical library,'eittltr it 
prime cost or gratuitously." 

Extracts from Mr. Jl.Iams^a nuttwer, dated MmitezUh^ Februart/ 8, 183Qk 

** As I am a friend to all rali'ii»al measures f r propagating knowledge 

among all classes of people, I wisli success to your pr»»ject of Free 

IJhraries. — A republican govi-rninen:, without knowledge and virtue, is 

a body without a suul — a mass of corruption and putrefaction — food for 

worms.** 

In 1822, 1 published a pamphlet at the city of Washington, entitled 
•• The Herald of Knowle«lge," on my fa^'ourite project, which wai 
warmly approved by Presith.nt .\lon"oe and the members generally of 
both houses of C'ongress, who subscribed for nearly lOOJ copies forg^- 
tuitous ^listrihution. While engaged in publ.shing tiie Herald of know- 
ledge, I received several interesting letters on the subject, from whioll 
the followiiijif extracts are selected. 

From Roberta Vans, president of the controllers of public schools in tht 

city of I'hiladelphia. 

I'hiloihlpya^ lit Mo. 21, 1822. 

Jie9pecied FriemU^Arx reply to thy letter of the 7th inst. I feel no 
hesitation in saying, that my mind whs directed to tlie consideration of 
promoting the establishment of libraries for juung persons, bj tliy pub* 
lications on tliat subject. 

The utility <»f tlie small librar:es attaclied to some of our Lauca&te^nasv 
free schoob in the cit/ and liberties of l*\\\\«d«\yV{vs%AHitLVL«:k>^^>^^^^ 
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fiti which flt)w from the Apj^rcnticcs* Library, deserve emphatic remark; 
whilst it IS lull jiislicr t(i lh)sclf tti jicknowleilg'e, tliat the inslitiilion of 
the tirst is tlic rVsuli nt thy sii;^^"slious, aiul perlmps the lust cstiblish- 
mcnl lui^^lil M»t li:ivi* bviMi uMiicrlakcii if the advanta^^ea of the original 
expcririK-nt h;i.l not been ahowii. Itespccltiillyi 

iJr. lorrtif. KOUKRTS VAL'X. 

E\tr:»rt of :i letter from Cldpon Lee. chairman of the Apprentices* 
Libraix con mlttec, iippoiiitid by the New-York Mechanicb' Society, da- 
tetl \e^*' V.ir<, Jill. J I, l.^Ji. 

*• It ii'iiM be j;r:»tit\inj,- t«i yon, th:U since the commencement of your 
exertu»:is, Vvw Lil»raiits li:o"e spmnfj iip in most of our pof idous louiis, 
as well as in prisons, penllciil:an«-s packets, and 8le;,un-boal8 ; and 
8cai'c< ly an el. i^unt slii[) sails front this [)ort >Aillioul a libmry." 

Kxtracts of a letter from James Mailison, late President of the United 
States : 

JMoiitpi-licr, Jan. 30, IKKl. 

Sir — I have received your letter of the 15th, with a Ci>py of the * Moral 
Instructor.* 

Your pla?i, of V\'*-q Libraries to be spread thronpli the cummunity, 
does credit 1 1 \(/nr benevolent Zv al. The trial «-• them ill behalf of ap- 
prentices, seems to ba\e beenju?.tly approved, and ti» have had an ci\- 
couiaj^in^ snccf'Ks As apprciitices are tiamd niore to|^et1ier in particular 
spots, than }outli of utlit-r (Ies( riptions, snch a provision can the more 
caaih l;e made for them. For the same reason, those establishments may, 
without (iiiliculty, he made accessible to others duelling in towns who 
need them, hi \Ut country the ddlicnlties wih be greater or less, ai 
the population in niurfi «»V K ss sp:irse.— W here it is most so the best ef* 
forta may fiiiL It is not to be forg .tlen, however, thai every day is multj- 
plvinff ailiiations in which the obstacles will not be insuperable, and 
Wllich eonsi tpiently invite the philantl.ropic attention of which you liare 
given txan.[>les. A tiee i)f iisifiil knowledge, [slanted in every neigh- 
bourhood would help to make a para<lise-— as that of forbidden use, oc- 
casioned the loss of one. And 1 wish you success in propagating ths 
fruitful blessing. 

With friendly respects, JAMES MADISON. 
Dr, Torrey. 

The sentiments expressed in tlu- fnllowinp extrnct of a letter from 
John Adams, late Piesident of the Iniied States, to nenjamin Hiisscll^ 
tsq. iicconi|)anied with a liberal donation of vah:able books for the .Ap- 
prentices' Library at Boston, cannot be too widely circulated in this or 
any other country : 

«' Moutfziflo, Feb, 8, 1820. 

•* Sii-— As I have all my life professed to be a \ery sincere friend to 
the proniotion of kno\» ledge and a free crculation of it through every 
vein and artery of the btidy politic in opposition to all the wirll-borri, 
well-bred, and well-dressed ft w, of eveiy age and every country, who 
Lave taught an opposite doctrine, I cannot but applaud the design of 
the good people of ilusion, for raising a library for the use of machanict 
and their apprentices; ami 1 thank the selectmen for the facilities lUcV 
: kave grajUed lo the icsUtution. JOHN AUAM^*^ 

T«£ £ND^ 
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f The render i« desired to correct v?t^ a pencil, the folI^>win|f 
graphical errors, which escaped correction, probab]/ fi^om the humr 

l&iilCifS. 

last <ine but one, for /7/y reaif rAt^f, 
:l'irr; liiie from top, (oc recspiahie renf\ fccepiodst 
ti'oonj line of 8th paiagrapli fwrw renl io, 
litu-iutlj line from lop t'oi- (lurzrl; read daszls*, 
decftnt) line, after cuHins^ re.-»«l i^ 
sixteenth line from toi», fo»' jA^ rexl f/»>, 
thirtee.itli lino fifim top, tor lo»gm(r rci<I Ltin^^ 
it.i' lin- of 2n»l ph. fo- i> rexil Aow 
lusl (iiie bur one of 3r.! ph. fr.r o':f/j; ififl flfyA/, 
fi'th lino ol' Ih'i ph. after tyitrm '-e-*'! o/^ 

ki irth line of -ith pii. «fler Wj/» rei.iJ *V, -n l.«« line hut one of j-^mo po. f;,* 
envi^fii^ road avr-tfin^. 

Ml 4iMh line ofCih ph. for hifi'iotiim'ia rc«»il I ipP'ip'itamntg iu fojji'. ii.«c ol 
iil» '/h. s;irn'j {Mge, for co?jt-rni>;tf;i< re.-itl co/in./<i,vif, 
(i^«i- th lin-^- of Ulh ph. for fj rcA v^iih, 
l5ii;<l '"lie r,i 14th ph. jjfi«'r renu-in eutse ^/i, 
ihlvil Sijs'* from boUum, aficf ajffhrJs n-i«I £i, 
I at. li !'^ or 3 2 ml ph. fur {/'» / reud HuKonU Book of^aiivr^^ 
jec.Mnl iliii; of rth ph. -op/i' re*»l ar^^ 
fo"Jr".j;'f.)«h line from hotloni, forn.? VK-At\ ai, 
if l^;I»iJ..(lth line I'vitni liolton, after /o r..'a«l U 
fc/enih line from hoitom nfier "ufho n:H«l afff, ^5-. 
Il;;"l hue (>f 5ili ph. afier proDpecit ins re a onrrinH, jfe 
I.' 'I line IkU omh from hottoiii, for cvi^injitrio'tf r -ii*! flppi i'tjimauf, 
^■' 1 : C.'i.tf-'ev y, erase she line, aii'l wiiiy ii,iif'*i' Sfci'Ji /, 
••m i!j lin- froiri io;>, muM i le th<r wo''! r-'n^ohiif in l>r !■'<•• ;; [^ J 
ilJ |i»i-.- t"'*on lrfj't.»"i if'.'i'i ph. l\jv C'p.iUd^y r^.a^} ct pt i..rtf, 
.() . nr'.ii'i I re«<l <"t*V r.'-itioi^ 
»:\v:.i!i liti'' ir-'ii ln>Uo u f«)' A<;w n-Si'I 6 ; / 
>i.v!M ■i\^; ;V'..ii ijoltoiri ii>" f'«///i i»"«l < -jr, 
'^•:;Mtiiiip: (.1 li» lj:jro: J»'h jiii. *»-i.f i, 
.v»;i-.!j !.';f fv'ir* to;t fcr iV./nM-l /^ r '^'t'< f^ctursi^ 
ri"i!«'i lin*- I ri'Mi p'l. I» f'»r- ^v ur«;i; t^i./t-, 
S v;i«j . "il'i Iiir /'/iVii/ vrM\ f-iitcr-u :l^ 

f..' .n'l li:.'.' 'if '. M. » l»h. f -r ^-c' .■<?*.'i /-i': ro:i'l ^("ll.'rnefCit 
l;,ir J '"lie of .>.ir«l l»h. f*r W;t^V//i.iyi n; .il p;*i:'ti.nJ:i, 
Sn.-. '.".J. wciO'-e upf.K'.i'^iinc-:;' r«:i(l o'.'fW'i'J^ 
Hi: i ;'■ .'J .il 4lh i>h. *'»" f:!i:{-"r.i rra-i fifO'is, 
11. s:. 'li ; o*. -itli i#!i. for I /t 'iifiu.is, i-cu I i/U'i'iiion, 
fjiiiih i.M« of «).". pli.cr.isc a<, 
ino p:-j;ela8l hac b-i^ tme aftor i^t/^ reai* 
f, ."Ml lf.)»» of 3i)lh \»1) f"i* .''(■■ a;' r- 
I .i.ie bat oi»<: for w.*v re:ii! .. -'fr 
■o'i;i!t li.'..: of .>lh \'h. fii' ^'irf r<:' 
• !)inl lii... of lOtii ph. i'^r ».'<?7;*' 
.eceiu' liii,; of lOih j.i. f«"r n-r 
ifih 1 -sc i*f .3nl ph. '-ir r.v 
i.r.'' 'lu; ol 51 h ph. jbr - 
ou (h il ■'.-. fi*om top •"'jr 
lct»er »A« ¥;;»pL*olv4t««)n, I' 
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the ircasiiry of the common jvealth. The> shall, in all cases, cxccj)t 
treason, felony, and breach or surety of the peace, be privilci^eil from 
arrt'st during tlieir attendance at the session of tlie respective Houses, 
and in going to and returning from the same: And for any speech 
or debate in either House they shall not be questioned in any other 
place. 

Sect. XVIir. No Senator or Representative shall, during the time 
for wliich he shall have been elected, bo appointed to any civil office 
under this commonwealth, which shall have beea rrt-.ated op th^* 
emoluments of which shall have been increased, during such time; and 
no member of Congress, or other person holding any office (except 
of attorney at law and iji the militia) under the United States, or this 
commonwealth, shall be a member of cither House during his con- 
tinuance hi Congress, or in office. 

Sect. XIX. When vuoancica happen in cither House, the Speaker 
shall issue writs of election to fill sucli vacancies. 

Sect. XX. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House 
of Representatives; but the Senate may propose amendments, as hi 
other bills. 

Sect. XXT. No money shall be drawn from tlie treasury, but in con- 
sequence of appropriations made by law. 

Sect. XXH. Every bill, which shall have passed both Houses, sb^ 
be presented to the Governor: If he approve, he shall sign it; burtf 
he shall not approve, he shall return it, with his objections, to the 
House in which it shall have originatedy who shall enter the objections 
at large upon their journals, and proceed to reconuder it: It^ after snch 
reconsideration, two thirds of that House shall agree to pas.^ the bill, 
it shall be sent, with the objections, to the other Ilous^e, by which 
likewise it shall be reconsidered; and if approvea by two thirds of that 
House, it shall be a law. But in such cases the votes of both Houses 
shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of tlie persons 
voting for or against the bill shall be entered on the journals of each 
House respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the Governor 
within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented 
to him, it shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, unless 
the General Assembly, by their adjournment, prevent its return; in 
which case it shall be a law, unless sent back within three davs after 
their next meeting. 

Sect. XXIU. Every order, resolution or vote, to which the concnr- 
rcnce of both Houses may be necessary (except on a (question of ad- 
journment) shall be presented to the Governor, and, before it shall 
take effect, be approved by him, or, being disapproved, shall be re- 
passed by two thirds of both Houses, according to the- rules and limi- 
tations prescribed in case of a bill. 

ARTICLE If. 

Sectiox 1. The Supreme Executive power of this commonwealth 
shall be vested in a Governor. 

Sect. II. The Governor shall be chosen on the second Tuesday of 
October, by the citizens of the commonwealth, at the places where 
they shall respectively vote for Representatives. The returns of cveiy 
election for Governor shall be sciled up, and transmitted to the seat 
•of government, directed to the Speaker of the Senate, who shall 
open and publish them in the presence of the members of both Houses 



-.i' t!ic Lcp^islatni'c. The person having' the highest number of vott-s 
.>h:i1l hf Ciovcinor. Tint if two or niorc shuU be equal and hightrsl in 
rott .H, one of thi-m hliali be chosen Governor by the joint vote of the 
MicmberK of botli lloiiscs. Contested elections shall be deteimined 
y a committee, to be selected from both Houses of the Legislature, 
.intl formed and rrgulateil in such manner as shall be directed by law. 

Skct. hi. The liovernor shall hold his office during three years 
from the third Tuesday of December next ensuing his election, and 
..liall not he capable of holding it longer than nine in any term of 
; wclvc vears. 

Sept. IV. He shall be, at least, thirty years of age, and have been a 
• iti/cn and inhabitant of this state seven years next before his election; 
iiidesH hv^ shall have been absent on tlie public business of the United 
."ilute-i, or of this state. 

Si:(T. V. No member of Congress, or person lidding any office 
-..mler the United States, or this state, shall exercise the office of 
Governor. 

Ski't. "\'I. The Governor shall, at stated times, receive, for his ser- 
f ices, a compen.sation, which shall be neither increased nor diminished 
during the period for which he shall have been elected. 

Ski T. VH. He shall be commander in chief of the antty and navy of 
this commonwealth, and of the militia; except when they ahmll be called 
into the actual service of the United States. 

Sect. VHl. He shall appoint all officevi, whose offices are ettabliahed 
by this Constitution, or shall be established by law, and whose ap- 
pointments are not herein otherwise provided for; but no person shall 
be appointed to an office within any county, who shall not have been 
a citizen and inhabitttpt therein one year next before his appointment, 
if the county sli-dl h^e been so long erected; but if it shall not ha?e 
been so long erected, then within the limits of the county or counties 
out of which it shall liave been taken. No member of Congress from 
this state, nor any person holding or exercising any office of trust or 
profit under the United States, shall, at the same time, hold or exer- 
cise the office of Judge, Secretary', Treasurer, Prothonotaiy, . Register 
of wills, Recorder of deeds, Sheriff, or any office in this state', to which 
a sa1ar\' is by law annexed, or any other office, which future legis- 
latures shaV declare incompatible with offices or appointments under 
the United States. 

Sect. IX. He shall have power to remit fines and forfeitures, and 
grant reprieves and pardons, except in cases of impeachment. 

Sect. X. He may require information, in writing, from the officers 
in the executive department, upon any subject relating to the duties of 
their respective offices. 

Sect. XL He shall, fh)m time to time, give to the General Assembly 
i nrormation of the state of the commonwealth, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shall judge expedient 

Skct. XH. He may, on extraordinary occasions, convene the General 
Assembly; and in case of disagreement between the two Houses, with 
respect to the time of adjournment, adjourn them to such time as he 
shall think proper, not exceeding four months. 

Skct. XIIl. He shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed. 

S«iCT. XIV. In case of the death or resignation of the Governor, o^ 
ofhia remoraX from office, the SpeaVex «^ \kk^ ^^tvate shall exercise the 



ufHce of Governor, until another Governor shall be duly qiiaUiied. And 
if the trial of a contested election shall continue longer tlian until the 
third Tuesday in December next ensuing^ the election of a Governor, 
the Governor of the last year, or the Speaker of the Senate, who may 
be in the exercise of the executive authority, shall continue therein 
until the determination of such contested election, and until a Governor 
shall be qualified as aforesaid. 

Sect. XV. A Secretary shall be appointed and commissioned during^ 
the Governor's continuance in office, if he shall so long behave himself 
well: He shall keep a fair register of all the official acts and proceed- 
ings of the Governor, and shsill, when required, lay thc^ same, and all 
papers, minutes and vouchers, relative thereto, before either branch 
of the legislature, and shall perform such other duties as shall be en- 
joined him by law. 

ARTICLE UI. 

SRCTioif I. In elections by the citizens, every freeman of the age of 
twenty-one years, having resided in the state two years next befere 
the election, and within that time paid a state or county tax, which 
shall have been assessed at least six months before the election, shall 
enjoy the rights of an elector: Provided, that the sons of persons 
qualified as aforesaid, between the ages of twenty-one and twenty- 
two years, shall be entitled to vote, although they shall not have paid 
taxes. 

Sect. II. All elections shall be by ballot, except those by persons in 
their representative capacities, who shall yote viva voce. 

Sect. III. Electors shall, in all cases, except treason* felony, and 
breach or surety of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their 
attendance on elections, and in going to and returning from them. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Section I. The House of Representatives shall have the sole power 
of impeaching. 

Sect. II. All impeachments shall be tried by the Senate: When 
sitting for that purpose, the Senators shall be upon oath or affirmation. 
No person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two thirds of 
the members present. 

Sect. HI. The Governor, and all other civil officers, under this com- 
monwealth, shall be liable to impeachment for any misdemeanor in 
office: But judgment, in such cases, shall not extend further than to ' 
removal from office, and disqualification to hold any office of honour, 
trust, or profit, under this commonwealth : The party, whether con-r 
victed or acquitted, shall nevertheless be liable to indictment, trial, 
judgment, and punishment, according to law. 

ARTICLE V. 

Section I. The Judicial power of this commonwealth shall be vested 
in a Supreme Court, in Courts of Oyer and Terminer and General Gaol 
Delivery, in a Court of Common Pleas, Orphans C6urt, Register's Court, 
and a Court of Quarter Sessions of tUe Peace for each county, in Jus- 
tices of the Peace, and in such jother Courts as the legislature may, 
from time to time, establish. 

Sect. II. The Judges of the Supreme Court, and of the several 
Courts of Common Pleas, shall hold their offices during good be- 
haviour: But for any reasonable cause, which shall not be sufficient. 
ground of impeacbnient| the Qovenxor m;v^ y^tsvqn^ ^w^ ^ S\\%x^> ^^xv 
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the aililrc« of two tliirils of cacli branch of the legislature. The Judgpc? 
of Mu* Miprtiiif r< urt, and the Pns'uK nts of ttie several Courts of 
Coiitiiion Picas »huiK :it stated times, receive, for their services, an 
adt(j(iut(' c!(>nq)tn'«ation, to be fixed by law, which shall not be di- 
niiiiihhi'd during; their eoiitiiuiance in office; but they shall receive no 
fees or perqi utiles of office, nor hold any other office of profit under 
this coninuiiiuc-ulth. 

S».eT. 111. The jurisdiction of thtt Supreme Court shall extend over 
the state, auii the judges thereof shall, by virtue of their offices, be 
JuNticcs of Oyer and Terminer and General Gaol Delivery in the several 
counties. 

SkcT. IV. Until it shall be otherwise directed by law, the several 
Courts ot Common I'K-as shall be established in the following manner. 
The (idvernor shall appoint, in each county, not fewer than three, nor 
more than four Judj^es, who, during their continuance in office, shall 
reside in sucli county: Tlic state shall be divided by law into circuitii, 
none of whicii siiall inchide more than si.K, nor fewer than three, coun- 
ties: A President shall be appointed of the courts in eaeh circuit, who 
during his continuance in ollice, shall reside therein: The President 
and Judges, any two of whom shall be a quorum, shall compose the 
respective Courts of Comnion Pleas. 

Sk(-t. V. Tile Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, in each county, 
shall, by virtue of their offices, be Justices of Oyer and Terminer and 
General Gaol Deliver}', for the trial of capital and other offenders 
therein: Any two of the said Judges, the President being one, shall 
be a quorum; but they shall not hold a Court of Oyer and Terminer or 
Gaol Delivery in any county, when the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
or any of them, shall be sitting in the same county. The party ac- 
cused, as well as the commonwealth, may, under such regulations as 
shall be prescribed by law, remove the indictment and proceeding^ or 
a transcript tliereof, into the Supreme Court. 

Sect. VI. The Supreme Court and the several Courts of Common 
Pleas shall, beside the powers heretofore usually exercised by them, 
have the power of a Court of Chancery, so far as relates to the per- 
petuating of testimony, the obtaining of evidence from places not 
\» ithin the state, and the care of the persons and estates of those, who 
are nan cornjwfea mentis: And the legislature shall vest in the said 
courts, such other powers to grant relief in equity, as shall be found 
necessary; and may, fram time to time, enlarge or diminish those 
powers, or vest them in such other courts, as they shall judge proper, 
for the due administration of justice. 

Sect. VII. 'ihe Judges of the Court of Common Pleas of each County, 
any two of whom shall be a quorum, shall compose the Court of Quarter 
Sessions of the Peace and Orplians Court thereof ; and the Register of 
Wills, together with the said Judges, or any two of them, shall com- 
pose the Register's Court of each county. 

Sect. VIII. The Judges of the Courts of Common Pleas shall, within 
iheir respective counties, have the like powers with the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, to issue writs of Caiiorari to the Justices of tlie Peace, 
and to cause their proceedings to be brought before them, and the like 
eight and justice to be done. 

SrcT. IX. The President of the Courts in each circuit, within such 
f':rcujt, and the Judges of t\\e Co\nc\.o? Commc^u ^\«»ft« xtVUKin. their 



respective coiinties, shall be Justices of the Peace, so far as relates to 
sriminal matters. 

SiiCT. X. The Governor shall appoint a competent number of Jus- 
ices of the Peace, in such convenient districts, in each county, as are 
>r shall be directed by law: they shall be commissioned during gx>od 
behaviour; but may be removed on conviction of misbehaviour in 
)fRce, or of any in&mous crime, or on the address of both houses of 
he legislature. 

Sect. XL A Register's office for the probate of wills and granting 
etters of administration, and an office for the recording of deeds shall 
>e kept in each county. 

Sect. XII. The style of all process shall be, The Commonwea/ih of 
Pennsylvania; all prosecutions shall be carried on in the name and by 
he authority of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and conclude^ 
igaifut the peace and digriity of the same. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Skctio^t I. Sheriffs and Coroners shall, at the times and places of 
lection of Representatives, be chosen by the citizens of each county; 
Two persons shall be chosen for each office, one of whom for each 
espectively shall be appointed by the Governor. They shall iiold 
heir offices for thvee years, if they shall so long behave themselves 
/^ell, and until a successor be duly qualified; but no person shall be 
wice chosen or appointed Sheriff in'any term of six years. Vacancies, 
n either of the said offices, shall be filled by a new appointment, to be 
nade by the Governor, to continue until the next general election, and 
mtil a successor shall be chosen and qualified as aforesaid. 

Sect. U. The freemen of this commonwealth shall be armed and dis- 
jplined for its defence. Those, who conscientiously scruple to bear 
rms, shall not be compelled to do so; but shall pay an equivalent for 
lersonal service. The militia officers shall be appointed in such man- 
ler, and for such time, as shall hi* directed by law. 

Sect. III. Prothonotarics, Clerks of the Peace and Orphans Courts, 
tecordei-s of deeds, Registers of wills and Sheriffs, shall keep their 
offices in the county town of the county in which they respectively 
hall be officers, unless when the Governor shall, for special reasons, 
lispense therewith for any term, not exceeding five years after the 
;ounty ishall have been erected. 

Sect. IV. All commissions shall be in the name and by the authority 
»f the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and be sealed with the state 
eal, and signed by the Governor. 

Sect. V. The State Treasurer shall be appointed, annually, by the 
oint vote of the members of both Houses. All other officers in the 
reafury department, attomies at law, election officers, officers re- 
[iting to taxes, to the poor and highways, constables, and other town- 
hip officers, shall be appointed, in such manner as Is or shall be 
lirected by law. 

ARTICLE Vn. 

Sect. L The legislature shall, as.soon as conveniently may be, pro- 
vide, by law, for the establishment of schools throughout the state, in 
uch manner that the poor may be taught graih. 

Sect. II. The arts and sciences shall be promoted in one or more 
eniinaries of learning. 

Sect, 111. The nghXB, privileg^eSi iinm\uu^\e« wv^c^\»^R%'AtOi\^^5s^^^ 



storictii's uiid corporate hodioM shall remain, as if the constitution of this 
sluir liud not bci II ultcrcd or anK-iuied. 

AUIU:l,K VIII. 

Minihi*i*s of tlif (jcncral Assembly, And all officers, executive and 
judicial, shall he hound, h\ oath or uilirniation, to support tlie Con 
htitntion of tins connuonwealth, and to perform the duties of their re- 
spective offices with fidclilv. 

'aUTICLK IX. 
Tliat the f^'cneral, ffreat, and essential principles of Liberty and free 

Ciovc-rnnient may i>e recog-nizcd and unalterably established, We di- 

ci.AHK, That 

Slct. I. All men are born equally free and independent, and hare 
certain inherent and indefeasible rij^hts, among which are those of 
enjoying' and defending life and liberty, of acquiring*, possessing" 
ami protecting property and reputation, and of pursuing tlieir own 
happiness. 

>KCT. II. All power is inherent in the people, and all free govern- 
ments are founded on their authority, and instituted for their peace, 
safety and hapj)iness: For the advancement of those ends, they have. 
:it all times, an unidienable and indefea.sible right to alter, reform, or 
a!)oli.*>li their government, in such manner as they may think proper. 

Skct. 111. All men have a natural and indefeasible right to worship 
.\lmigiity i;od according to the dictates of their own consciences; no 
man can, of right, be compelled to attend, erect or support any place 
ot woiship, or to maintain any ministry against his consent: no human 
authority can, in any case whatever, control or interfere witli the rights 
of conscience; and no preference shall ever be given, by law, to any 
religious establishments or modes of worship. 

Skct. IV. No person, who acknowledges the being of a God, and a 
future state of rewards and puni.shments, shall, on account of his re* 
ligious sentiments, be disquahfied to hold any office or place of trustor 
profit under this commonwealth. 

Skct. V. Elections shall be free and equal. 

Skct. \L Trial by jurj* shall be as heretofore, and the right thereof 
re mam inviolate. 

Skct. VII. The printing presses shall be free to every person who 
undertakes to examine tne proceedings of the legislature, or any branch 
of government: And no law shall ever be made to restrain the right 
thereof. The free communicatioi^of thoughts and opinions is one of 
the in\aluable rights of man; and every citizen may freely speak, 
write and print on any subject, being responsible for the abuse of that 
liberty. In prosecutions for the publication of papers investigating 
the official conduct t)f ofHcers, or men in a public capacity, or where 
the matter published is proper for public information, the truth thereof 
may be given in evidence: And, in all indictments for libels, the juiy 
shall have a right to detenninc the law and the facts, under the direc- 
tion of the court, as in other cases. 

Sect. Vlll. The people shall be secure in their persons, houses, 

papers and possessions, fi'om imreasonable searches and seizures: And 

no wan*ant to search any place, or to seize any person or things, shall 

issue, without describinjr them as nearly as may be, nor without pro- 

bahlc CHiist' supported by oaiU or afRrmation. 

Sect. iX. In all criminal ptostc\xV\OTvs ^X\fc v:t\M*.^\aS3BL^ti^ht to 



ard by himself and his counsel, to demand the nature and cause 
i accusation against him, to meet the witnesses face to face, to 
compulsory process for obtaining' witnesses in his favour, and, 
»secutions by indictment or information, a speedy public trial, 
I impartial jury of the vicinage: He cannot be compelled to 
evidence agfainst himself, nor can he be deprived of his life, 
r, or property, unless by the judgment of his peers, or the law 
land. 

T. X. No person shall, for any indictable offence be proceeded 
it criminally by information, except in cases arising in the land 
'al forces, or in the militia, when in actual service in time of war 
}lic danger, or, by leave of the court, for oppression and mis- 
mor in office. No person shall, for the same offence* be twice 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall any man's property be taken 
)lied to public use, without the consent of his representatives, 
ithout just compensation being made. 

T. XI. All courts shall be open, and every man, for an injuty 
lim in his lands, goods, person or reputation, shall have remedy 
; due course of law, and right and justice adininistered, without 
ienial or delay. Suits may be brought against the commonwealth 
h manner, in tuch courts, and in such cases, as the legislature 
y law direct. 

T. XII. No power of siupending laws shall be exercised, unless 
: legislature, or its authority. 

r. XIII. Excessive bail shaJl not be required, nor excessive fines 
sd, nor cruel punishments inflicted. 

r. XIV. All prisoners shall be bailable by sufficient sureties, un- 
r capital offences, when the proof is evident or presumption 
and the privilege of the writ of habeaa eorput shall not be sus- 
d, unless when, m cases of rebellion or invasion, tke pa|)^c safety 
squire it. 

r. XV. No commission of oyer and terminer or gaol delivery shall 
led. 

r. XVI. The person of a debtor, where there is not strong pre- 
ion of 6*aud, shall not be continued in prison, after delivering up 
ate for the benefit of his creditors, in such manner as shall be 
ibed by law. 

r. XVII. No ex pott facto law, nor any law impairing contracts, 
»e made. 

r. XVI II. No person shall be attainted of treason or felony by 
^islature. 

r. XIX. No attainder shall work corruption of blood, nor, ex- 
.uring the life of the offender, forfeiture of estate to the com- 
calth; the estates of such persons as sliall destroy their own 
shall descend or vest as in case of natural death { and if any per- 
all be killed by casualty, there shall be ao fbrlcitare by reason 
f. 

r. XX. The citizens have a right, in' a peaceable manner, to as- 
i together, for their common g^od, and to apply to those invested 
he powers of government for redress of grievances, or other 
r purposes, by petition, address, or remonstrance, 
r. XXI. The right of citizens to bear arms, in defence of them* 
and the state, shall not be ^uestioue^* 
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>FCT. XXII. No htanJiiiff army shall, in time of peace, be kept up 
^^itlumt thtr consent of the U'ljislatiirf; and tlie military shall, in all 
rasfs, and at :dl times he in strict subordination to the civil power. 

Sr.CT. XXill. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
hou-je without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, but in a t 
manner to be prescribed by law. 

Ski T. XXIV. The legislature shall not g^ant any title of noblity or 
]iejvdiiar\ distinction, nor create any office, the appointment of which 
hIuiII be for a long-er term than during good behaviour. 

Skct. XXV. Kmigration from the state shall not be prohibited. 

Sf.it. XXVI. To guard against transgressions of the high poweri 
.vhi< h we have delegated, We nECLAHE, lliat every thing in tbii 
article is excepted out of the general powers of government, and shall 
fore\ er i*cmain inviolate. 

SCHEDULE. 
That no inconvenience mav arise from the alterations and amendments 

in the Constitution of this Commonwealth, and in order to cany 

the same into complete operation, it is hereby declared and o^' 

dained. That 

f . All laws of this commonwealth, in force at the time of making the 
ti.in\ altcnitions and amendments in the said CoDStitution, and not in- 
consistent therewith, and all rights, actions, prosecutions^ claims aod i , 
contracts, as well of individuals as of bodies corporate, shall continoe 
as if the said alterations and amendments had not been made. 

H. The President and Supreme executive Council shall continue t9 
exercise the executive authority of this commonwealth^ as heretofoiti 
until the third Tuesday of December next: but no intermediate yacan* 
<:ics in the Council shall be supplied by new elections ■ 

III. All officers in the appointment of the executive department 
shall continue in the exercise of the duties of their respective offices 
until the iirst day of September, one thousand seven hundred andC* 
ninety-one, (unless their commissions shall sooner expire by their own |' 
limitations, or the said offices become vacant by death or resignation,] 
and no longer, unless reappointed and commissioned by the Governor; 
rxccpt that the judges of the Supreme Court shall hold their offices for 
the terms in their commissions respectively expressed. , 

l\'. Justice shall be administered in the several counties of the state 
imtil the period aforesaid, by the same justices, in the same courtSi 
and in the same manner, as heretofore. 

V. No person now in commission as Sheriif shall be eligible at the 
next election for a longer term, than will, with the time which he shall 
have served in the«said office, complete the term of three years. 

VI. Until the first enumeration shall be made, as directed in the 
fourth section of the first article of the Constitution established by 
this Convention, the city of Philadelphia and the several counties shah I 
be respectively entitled to elect the same number of Representatives ii I 
is now prescribed by law. i 

VII. The first Senate shall consist of eighteen members, to be chosen 
in districts formed as follows, to wit: The city of Philadelphia, and 
the counties of Philadelphia and Delaware, shall be a district, and 
elect tiiree Senators: The county of Chester shall be a district, and 
shall ekct one Senator: The county of Bucks shall be a district, and I 

shaU elect one Senatot. TYvccovmiVj o^ "^Vcwv^^waaTY shall be adi^^i 
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•ict and a^all elect one iscnator: The county ; • ;. 
thstricl, ami sliall elect oiio Senator: Tlic cOi • 
•rit Avk\ U<' A disirict and shall elect ihivo hr.:- 

Birks und Dauphin hliall be a distiict and shal: ■ 
he counties ot' Uumberland and MifHin shali be.: «^^ 
tct one Senalor: rbc counties of Northurnberlan' ' V 
mliiigdon shall be a district, and sliall elect one !sena'.«. i .. :•'(• 
Sf-f Bedford and Franklin shall be a district and sh:^!' • .> . « 
nator; The counticb ot' Westmoreland and Allegheny ;^-.! 
strict, and shall elect one Senator: And the counties of M :«.■>, 
d Fayette shall be ;■ (hstrict, and ^hall elect two Senators : \' ■ > 
iiators shall serve until the first emim<iration bek)re mentioned ... 

made, and the representation in both Houses of the Icg-ii-.. :i:'*i 
u» be established by law, and chosen as in die CoiiftitnticMi »^ Ji- 
::tted. Anv vacancies which shall happen in the Senate uithi-t wxt 
tj time, shall be supplied as prescrbed in the nin-.tetnih scctici; ol 
r first article. 

\ 111. The elections of Senators yhall be conducted, and the returns 
L;reof made to the Senate, in tlu: same manner as is prv^scnbed ^y 
e- flection laws of the stale, furcondiiCtinfj and makiij«^ leiurn oi iSc 
==ction of Representative?. In the**" 'hsthcts, which con>i&t of 'nore 
s^n one comity, ihe judjjes of the di.j;rict election vi'rJiin each, rounly, 
.-:t having formed a return of the whule eUciion within that county, 

such manner as is directed by law, shall send the same , by om or 
\ytty. of their number, io tlie place herein alter mentio.ie^l wilfnn the 
Sktrict, of which such county is a pui-t, where the .ludgrs so met s.'iall 
Tiipare .md cast up the several county returns, and e>icutt., un«ki- 
*fir hands and seals, one general and true I'elurn for th«- whole i»s- 
*:t, th.it is to siiy; the Judges of the distnct composed of tlie Lity k\ 
lila/Aelpliia and the countit-s of ^Philadelphia and Delaware, sha!] meet 

tiie St:.te-nou8e in tiie city of Philadelphia; ihe Ju-jgea of the di.s. 
.ct eom|.ONed of the counties of Lancasicr and Yoriw sh.dl m-.--'. ai 
c fJo«n*tliou9e in die county of Lancaster; the Judj^rs of the d'stricl 
►mpoied of the counties of Berks and IJauphin suall meet ..t Middk- 
Vn, in the county of Berks; th" J'ldge^ of the di-:tvict loinper.^d (f 
«• counties of Cimiberlandand ^lifilin v-lialj mt-et in Oeenuoi ^1 towp- 
^p, county of Cumberland, at the house n/»v occupied bv D.-uit^ 
illrr; thi.- Judgcsof the distriet composed -if tht. i^ounti' s of > "'tljr:i 
Mlind, Ln/.ernt: and Huntingdon shfdl meet '.«. ri.e town of SuiiSui^ . 
i<. Judaea of tl.'.* district compoied of tht. eiji:ntit?s of '»etiliiid :ii' : 
l*anklin, hhall meet at the hoeie noM occujied Iv .\'j\\\\ J^'yV 
ir township, l^.Viford county; <:ie Judges of Uie «i.stne.t • 
c c'junt.ies of \Vi st!no''el"* ' ••«' i:i«.ii» m 

lid fount}, at t->. '" 
Kdiv :> of tl" 
\vett.' 
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of thf SuppeiJiS F.iecutivc Council, directed to *.ne *■;.- 

Ser.atcy :tb sot.n :•! • i ilu* el< cUun as may b;-. 

Dull': ill Cor.v^iition, liie second day or Scipicmb.-T; i\ 
our Lord one thoii^itnd seven hundred and i-.'.i.'ity . . 
InMrpruaruce ot the l-iiitcil staleii ol" America, the -I'ss.- 
icstLiniOfiy vkhcreof, we Iiavc hereMUtu sub»cril>«:i1 ii.i *• 



Vtn-s*:. 



.Innios Wils m. 
liiliii-} Miik.T, 
NVilliani I.' uis, 
'i'lionuiik MMvean, 
Ci<-orjfe Cir.i) , 
\ViJh.i<ri Uotnnson, juii. 
I<olu:;'t 11. re, 
1^1 or I. Vii^sardri, 
*»:«:iui( I *)pi .ii, 
1 i*!:!-!"* J nk?«, jun. 

U'w! ,llil irill!jO'<).S 

'('homrt^ r.> i), 

F.il'A i;*:<. Hand, 
It-jht-rl C<>h-i*iun, 
S« '>a•>^."!l liruff, 
.loUn M li.l:.}, 
.lotiii r.p'kliil], 
Hrri-y Ml!", 

ntriijaiTiin Tysiin, 
Bi-ijjarnin kV-dany 

\V i'.liam Irvine, 

.<o.->v'|.h Uvi^fer, 
C^.ristiai; J.ow.r, 
Ahrahrmi Lincoln, 

Til* hran, Serrrtory. 
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F*«il iirosco|/, 
liidt/cr Gct.r. 
Samuo] Sitij oive-. 
John Ai'ndt. 
Pttf-r i:J nt Js^ 

Joseph ?*OA .' i. 

John f*»pci% 
Charle*. MniOi, 
SinK>n Suyii;»r, 
Wiliiuui FiiiM'i'v, 
WilhAiu Tod.i, 
AlexAiHlrr Addij-oju 
John Iio^< , 
Dki'ltl U. Wr/r 
Janii s K>«-s, 
Julin S'jtiii' . 
Albert G^iUtJ!!, 

Georgt: Atuu iv .. 
James Morris, 
Lir.risiiy (:"»t>, 
Jonalhun bi*.ov:.ir..iki;: 
John Gloiiir.get', 
WiiUam Brt»w'R, 
A le xandf: r f.".T j v cV ) t . 
Timothy l':ck rir.;*, 
AndrtT*- fit ndvTso; . 
John Gibiior), 
TivomaH Bi. ■.!.., 
John StHei"?, 
Nalh'^niel Ni;v, li^ 
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